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PREFACE 


It was suggested to the Executive Committee of the Indian Research 
InstitutCj, by its Hony. General Secretary sometime in last September 
that this Institute which aims at wide propagation of Indian Literature 
and Culture, would serve its purpose in a better way, if it could convene 
Cultural Conferences once year. It would give an opportunity to 
scholars and cultural bodies carrying on work in different branches 
of the vast Literature of Ancient and Mediaeval India to meet on one 
common platform and exchange their views, thereby enabling them 
to remove the obstacles that impede further researches and to find out 
ways and means that might lead to their cherished goal. It would 
be like an occasion for an annual stock-taking of the results achieved 
so far in different parts of the globe by the assiduous indologists in 
their efforts to resuscitate the magnificent religio-cultural heritage of 
India. After some discussion in the meeting of the Committee, the 
Secretary was authorised to prepare schemes and make necessary 
arrangements to convene such a Conference. Originally, it was proposed 
to hold the first session of the Conference during the latter part of 
December, 1935. But due to some unavoidable circumstances, the 
dates were altered and fixed in the Easter Days of 1936. 

It is now a great pleasure and satisfaction to the Indian Research 
Institute to find that its first attempt for such a big undertaking has 
been crowned with great success. The Proceedings and the Addresses 
are now presented before the scholarly world and the public. Want 
of sufficient time, money, and workers did not enable us to organise 
it in a more befitting way and make it an all-India affair. But 
it is hoped that subsequent Sessions will attract active sympathy and 
interest of the scholars from all parts of India and foreign lands and 
make it in the long run an International Convention of Culture. 

The papers of many eminent orientalists that were read and sent 
to be read and discussed are appearing in instalments in the ‘‘Indian 
Culture”, the Journal of the Indian Research Institute. Some have 
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already been published in its last July issue. Summaries of those 
papers are given in this publication. This Institute is also trying to 
give an early effect to those resolutions passed in the Conference. 
It is settled that this Conference will be an annual event, and there 
will be a regular office for it, managed by the Indian Research Institute. 
Experiencing some difficulties in holding this Conference during the 
summer season, it has been decided, to convene it henceforward during 
the winter season, and the next session will be held in December 
1937. Scholars, learned persons, and literary bodies interested in the 
advancement of Indian culture and wisdom will be given notice at least 
three months earlier to enable them to send their papers and valuable 
suggestions and attend the Conference. The venue of the Conference 
will be ordinarily the head office of the Indian Research Institute viz 
Calcutta. In this respect^ it differs ^rom the Oriental Conference which 
is convened every two years in different parts of India. It must also be 
stated that this Conference is not meant to a create a rival to other 
oriental conferences. It is needless to say that many a similar conference 
will better serve the common purpose, and if there be a co-ordination 
amongst them, it will be served best. Let us hope that the authorities, 
desirous of holding such conferences will try to get mutual co-operation. 

Lastly, this Institute offers its sincere thanks to all the scholars, 
gentlemen, and literary bodies who extended their kind co-operation to 
make the effort a success. 


Dated the 9ih August 1936. i SaHa Seal 

The Indian Research Institute V n 

CALCUTTA. \ General Secretarij 
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Proceedings of the First Indian Cultural Conference. 

Organised by 

THE INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA. 

(From 10th to 13th April, 1936) 

The General Session of the First Indian Cultural Conference met at the 
Darbhangha Library Hall of the University of Calcutta on Good Friday, 
:he 10th April, 1936, at 5-30 P. M. About 250 scholars, members of the 
Reception Committee and sympathisers attended. 

The General President, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar who arrived a little 
earlier was received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, (Dr. S. 
N. Das Gupta,) the General Secretary, (Mr. S. C. Seal), Dr. B. M. Barua, Prof. 
A. C. Vidyabhusan and other members of the Reception Committee. 

An open ing song specially composed on the occasion by Babu Mahadev 
Banerjee vividly depicting the magnificent cultural heritage of Mother India, 
was sung in chorus with musical instruments by Kumaris Gouri Rani Sen, 
Ratnamala Sen and Rama Rani Sen. 

As proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen Sarasvvati and 
seconded by Rai Khagendra Nath Mitter Bahadur, Prof. Bhandarkar took 
the chair. Then the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the President 
were garlanded by Kumari Ratnamala Sen and Kumari Rama Rani Sen respec- 
tively. The General Secretary garlanded the bust of late revered Sir Asuto'sh 
Mookerjee. 

The President then called upon Pandit Gopal Dutt Sastri of Almora to 
recite Vedic hymns. The Chairman of the Reception Committee read out 
the message of blessings of the Acharya of this Conference, Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal, Kt. (vide infra). Then Dr- Surendra Nath Dasgupta, M. A., 
Ph. D. (Cantab.), Ph. D. (Cal.), the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered his speech (vide infra). 

The General Secretary, Mr. S. C. Seal, was then called upon by the 
President to read out messages of distinguished scholars and personages. 
Mr. Seal read out the following three important messages of The Most Hon'ble 
the Marquess of Zetland, G. C. S. I., G- C. 1. E., the Secretary of State for 
India and a Patron of the Indian Research Institute, of the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab of Burdwan, a Patron and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Research Institute, and of Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. 
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Messages from The Most Hon’ble the Marquess of 
Zetland, G. C. S. L, G. C. I. E., The Secretary 
of State for India. 


India Office 
Whitehall. 

29th November , 1935. 


My dear Mr. Seal, 

I have heard with much interest of the Indian Cul- 
tural Conference to be held in Calcutta under the 
auspices of the Indian Research Institute, during the 
latter half of December.* Such a Conference should be of 
great value in bringing together scholars of eminence in 
the literary and ethnological worlds in particular, and 
indeed, in the domain of arts and letters in general. Ib 
should also servo the purpose of directing public atten- 
tion to the research work which is being undertaken by 
the Indian Research Institute and the series of publica- 
tions which the Institute already has to its credit. 

For these various reasons I offer you my good wishes 
for a very successful gathering. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/-Zetland. 

S. C. Seal, Esqr. 

Messages from Maharajadhira] Bahadur Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab, 
G. C. 1. E., K. C. S. I., I. 0. M., LL. D., F. R. G. S., etc. of Burdwan. 

Bijay Manzil, 

2, Judges’ Court Road, 
Alipore , 
Calcutta. 

7th April, 1936. 

‘‘I am fully with you in all your endeavours 
towards the fulfilment of the commendable objects 
that your Institute has in view. I wish the Confer- 
ence all success’’. 

(The above lines were written in a personal letter to Mr. S. C. Seal). 


* Oiginally it was proposed to hold the Conference during the Christmas 
holidays. 
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Messages from Syama Prosad Mookerjee Esq., M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

Bar-at-Law, the Vice-Chancellor, of the Calcutta University. 

Senate House 
Calcutta 
3rd April, 1936 

I welcome the decision of the Indian Research 
Institute to organise a session of an Indian Cultural 
conference along with the General meeting of the Insti- 
tute this year. The Institute has already established 
its reputation as a centre of original work and has 
succeeded in gathering within its fold a number of 
brilliant scholars, devoted to the cause of Indian 
culture and civilization. I hope the Conference will 
have a successful session and will attract the notice of 
the educated public to the solid work which the Indian 
Research Institute is at present engaged in. 

Sd.— Syama Prasad Mookerjee 

Then the General President delivered his learned speech which took about 
an hour to be finished. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee announced the names of the 
Sectional Presidents and Secretaries of the different sections. It was announced 
by him that due to his immediate departute for Europe in a day or two, he 
would not be able to preside over the Indian Philosophical Section, as 
previously notified, and proposed Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, M. A., Ph. D., to 
preside over that Section with Dr. Asutosh Sastri, M, A., Ph. D., as its Secretary. 

Then Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami, M. A. (Oxon-), Bar-atdaw, one of the 
Patrons and Vice-Presidents of the Indian Research Institute offered vote of 
thanks to the President, the Chairman and the delegates and the authorities of 
the Calcutta University. 

A closing song was sung by a girl which was appreciated. The General 
Session terminated at 8-30 P. M. 

Amongst those present were Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy of Dighapatia 
representing the Rajshahi Varendra Research Society, Kumar Kshitindra Deb 
Roy Mahasaya of Bansberia Raj, Dr. B. B. Dutt, Controller of Examinations, 
University of Calcutta, MM. Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati, Rai Khagendra 
Nath Mitter Bahadur, Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan, Dr. B. M. Barua, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, Dr. Asutosh Sastri, Mr, T. C. 
Goswami, Prof. Sahid Suhrawardy, Dr. Manilal Patel, Mr. Kiran Chandra 
Dutt, Mr. Raj Mohan Nath, etc. and many Pandits of the Sanskrit College, 
and a few ladies and a few Press representatives. 
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Proceedings of the Vedic Section. 

President — Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, M. A., 

Secretary— Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, D. Phil. (Munich). D. Lit. (Paris). 

1 1th April, 1936. 

The meeting of the Vedic Section opened at 2 P. M., at the Meeting Hall 
of the Indian Research Institute. Proposed by Dr. B. M. Barua and seconded 
by Mr. S. C. Seal, Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha took the Chair and was 
garlanded by Sreeman Prankrishna Seal. Called upon by the President, 
Pandit Devananda Jha, Vedaratna of the Sanskrit College and his party chanted 
Vedic hymns. The following papers were read and discussed ; — 

1. Rgvedic Orthoepy by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, D. Phil, D. Lit, 

2. Caste System as found in the Rgveda by Prof. Madhava Das Samkhya- 
tirtha, M. A., 

3. The Padapatha of the Sixth Mandala of the Rgveda by Dr. Manilal 
Patel, Ph. D. 

The following papers were taken as read, the authors being absent. 

1. Disposal of Girls in Yaska's Time by Mrs. Vanamala Bhawalkar 

2. Authorship of the Vedas, by Mr. Rulia Ram Kasyap, 

3. Winternitz and Raychaudhuri on the Antiquity of the Rgveda-Samhita, 
by Mr. Kshetresachandra Chattopadhyaya, M. A. 

The President then delivered his address. Some suggestions for Vedic 
researches were then considered and it was decided to move a resolution 
embodying the suggestion in the General meeting of the Conference. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair offered by Mr. Haran Ch. Chakladar 
M. A. the meeting terminated at 4 P. M. About thirty scholars attended this 
Section. 

Indian Philosophical Section. 

President — Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph. D., 

Secretary— Dr. Asutosh Sastri, M.A., P.R.S., Ph. D., 

1 1th April, 1936. 

The meeting of this Section commenced at 4 P.M., at the Indian Research 
Institute Hall- 

‘The Conception of Avidya in Vedanta philosophy" by Dr. Satkari 
Mookerjee, the president of this Section was read and explained by him in 
a very lucid and masterly way. Then Dr. Ashutosh Sastri read his paper 
on "The Nyaya conception of validity of knowledge". 

The president then delivered his learned speech. The following papers 
were taken as read partly due to want of time and partly due to absence of 
some of the authors. 
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1. The Theology and Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnavism (The Sri Kfsna 
Sandarbha) by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Lit. 

2. The Concept of Definition in Madhva Vedanta by Mr. P. Nagaraia 
Rao, M.A. 

3. Pramana and its Scheme in Madhwa's Epistemology, by Mr. P. 
Nagaraia Rao, M.A., 

4. Fundamental Ideas of Indian Sufism, by Dr. Enamal Huq, M.A., Ph. D. 

5. A Study of Bhartrhari's Philosophy, by Mr. Gouri Nath Bhattacharya, 

M.A. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting ended. About 40 
scholars attended this Section. 


Sanskrit Section. 

President— Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

Secretary— Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty, M.A. 

11th April, 1936. 

The meeting of this Section commenced at 6 P M. 

The following papers were read and discussed. 

1 . Our Present Bhavisya Puraha, by Mr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra, m'.A., 

2. Use and Abuse of Alarpkara in Sanskrit Literature, by Dr. V. 
Raghavan, M.A., Ph. D., 

3. Study of Manuscripts by Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty, M.A. 

The following papers were taken as read : 

1. An Adyar Manuscript of Janardana s Commentary on the Raghu- 
vamsa Intermingled with meanings of Text Words in the old Gujrati 
Language, by Mr. P. K Code, M.A. 

2. A Note on the Sabdanirnaya, by Mr. Makhanlal Mukherji, M.A. 

3. Laksana in the Abhinava Bharati— its bearing upon the respective 
Chronology of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta, by Mr. Prakas Chandra 
Lahiri, M.A. 

4. Greatness of Sanskrit, by Mr. K. Sundaram Aiyar, B.A., B.L. 

5. The origin of Music by Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., B.T- 

The president then delivered his learned speech, The suggestion for 
preservation of Sanskrit Manuscripts and publication of their Scientific Cata- 
logues was made by prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty and he wanted to move 
a resolution to this effect in the General meeting of the Conference. Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, the General president who was all along present during the 
day took lively interest in all the proceedings. More than 40 scholars 
attended this section. With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting ended 
at 8-30 P.M. 
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Indian History and Culture Section. 

The 12th April, 1936. Time 2 to 4 P. M. 

President-'Rai Rama Prasad Chanda Bahadur B.A., F.A.S.B. 

Secretary — Nalini Nath Das Gupta Esqr, M.A. 

Being proposed by Dr. Radha Govinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D., and seconded 
by Mr. Nani Gopal Majumdar, M.A., Rai Rama Prasad Chanda Bahadur 
took the chair. 

As Miss Karuna Kana Gupta, M.A. was absent, the summary of her paper, 
entitled 'Some Recent Views on the Gupta Era', was read by Dr. Radha 
Govinda Basak. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta, on the 
"The Kakatiya Rudradeva'. 

The second paper read was by Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, M.A. entitled 
"Foreign Trade of Ancient India". 

Then Mr. Charu Chandra Das Gupta, M.A. read his paper, "Palaeogra- 
phical Notes on the Mauryan Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan'. This 
paper evoked a considerable discussion, in which Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Prof. B. M. Barua, Dr. Radha Govinda Basak, Mr. Nani Gopal Majumdar, 
and the President took part. 

The next eight papers, viz (a) The crime of Thagi and its suppression 
under Lord William Cavindish Bentinck' by Mr. Ishwar Sahai. M.A., (b) 
'Provincial Government under the Khalji Sultans' by Mr. Anil Chandra 
Banerjee, M.A., (c) 'The Mandasor Inscription of the Silkweavers' Guild', 
by Mr. Dasaratha Sarma, M.A-, (d) ‘The Ancient Kingdom of Punnata', 
by Dr. B. A. Saletore M.A., Ph.D. (Lond), (e) 'The Regnal Period of Hoysala 
Somesvara', by Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah, M.A., Ph D., (f) ‘Some neglected 
aspects of the caste System', by Sri Ram Sharma, (g) 'The Rajputs' by 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, and (h) 'Kosam Stone Image Inscription of 
Maharaja Bhimavarman of the year 130' by Mr. Amalananda Ghose, M.A. — 
were taken as read, because the writers were not present. 

Then Mr. Promod Lai Paul, M.A. read his paper, ‘The Varmans of 
Eastern Bengal'. 

The next four papers, viz (a) 'The Stone of Pereng, 785 Saka' by 
Mr. Himansu Bhusan Sarkar, M.A., (b) 'Nagnajit and the Antiquity of the 
Indian Art and Architecture' by Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghose, (c) 'Stupi' 
by Prof. K. R. Pisharathi, and (d) "The Royal Crowns of Indian Kings' 
by Dr. P. K. Acharya, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Leyden), D. Litt (London), —were 
also taken as read, owing to the absence of the writers. With regard to 
Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh's paper, Mr. Charu Chandra Das Gupta, 
M.A., relying upon its summary, made a protest against the conclusion the 
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writer has arrived at so far as the origin of the Indian Art and Architecture 
was concerned, and the protest was recorded. 

Subsequently, Mr. Sarasi Kumar S^iraswati, M.A. read his paper on ‘'A 
Kfsna Panel at Paharpud. 

Then the President delivered his presidential address, and with a vote 
of thanks to the chair by Prof. B. M. Barua,. the meeting of the Section 
came to a close. 

Amongst those present were Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Dr. B. C. Law, 
Prof. B. M. Barua, Dr. Radhagovinda Basak, Prof. Girija Prasanna Majumdar, 
Mr. Nani Gopal Majumdar, Miss. Bhramar Ghosh, Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, 
Mr. Promode Lai Paul, Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, Dr. Satkari Mukherjee, 
Mr, Charu Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. Kalipada Biswas, Mr Shibdas 
Bhattacharyya Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee and Mr. N. Ganguli. 

Buddhistic Section. 

President— 'Dr. Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B.L., Ph. p. 

Secretary — Atul K. Sur, Esq, M.A. 

Date— 12th April, 1936. 

The business of the Buddhistic Section commenced at 5 P.M. Prof. Dr. 
D.R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph. D., F.A.S.B. proposed Dr. Bimala, Churn Law, M.A.^ 
B.L., Ph. D. to the chair. He was seconded by Dr. Satkari Mookherjee, M.A., 
Ph. D. 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, the president of the evening then delivered his 
presidential address. 

After the presidential adress had been delivered. Dr. B. M- 3arua, M.A., 
D. Litt. read a paper on "Dharma-Samuccaya". 

Mr. Nalini nath Das Gupta, M.A. then read a paper on "Abhayakara 
Gupta.'’ 

The authors being not present, the following three papers wgre taken as 
read : 

(1) Family Life in pre-Buddhistic Days by Mr. Ratilal Mehta, 

(2) Rebirth and Omniscience in Pali Buddhism by Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

(3) Prof. L. V. Poussin on Sakya Vanam by prof. Sten Know. 

Professor Radha Govinda Basak, M.A. then offered vote of thanks to the 

Chairman as also to the Secretary. 

The meeting terminated at 7 O’ clock, when Buddhistic hymns were 
chanted by a few monks of the Bengal Buddhist Association. 

Amongst others the following were present at the meeting of this 
section ; Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, Prof. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar,. 
Dr, B. M. Barua, Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, Prof. Radha Govinda Basak, Mr. 
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Nalini Nath Das Gupta, Prof. Girija Prasanna Mazurpder, Miss Bhramar 
Ghosh, Dr. Manila! Patel, Mr. Sorosi Kumar Saraswati, Mr. Promoda Lai Paul, 
Rev. Mahathero, Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, Mr. Charu Chandra Das Gupta, 
Mr. Kalipada Biswas and Mr. Shibdas Bhattacharjee. 

Jalna Section. 

The business of the Jaina Section commenced at 6 P.M. on the 12th 
April at The Indian Research Institute Hall. As Seth Bahadur Singh Singhi 
intimated his inability to preside over this section owing to his 
illness, Mr. Puran Chand Nahar M,A., B.L., the great indologist of the Jaina 
Community was proposed to the chair. Dr. Manilal Patel Ph.D. (Marburg) 
acted as the Secretary. 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee first read his illuminating paper, 'The Doctrine 
of Relativity in Jaina Metaphysics" which was very well received by the 
audience. The President then called upon the Secretary to read the 
paper "The Predecessors of Tiramkara Mahavira" by Mr. K. P. Jain who 
//as absent. 

The following papers were taken as read due to shortness of time : 

(a) Jainism, its Metaphysics and Ethics by Mr. Krishna Chandra 
Ghosh. 

(b) A study in Proto-Jainism by Mr. Atul K. Sur. 

The President then delivered his learned address. A resolution to bring 
out critical editions with translations of the sacred and philosophical 
works of the Jaina Literature and make researches into them was moved 
by the General Secretary (vide infra). 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting ended at 8-30 P.M. 
More than thirty scholars attended the Session. 

Bengali Section. 


The 13th April, 1936. Time : 4 to 6 P. M. 

President— Rai Khagendra Nath Mitra Bahadur, M. A., 

Secretary— Nalini Nath Das Gupta Esq., M. A. 

Being proposed by Mr. N. N. Ghosh, and seconded by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Prof. K. N. Mitter, M. A., Rai Bahadur, took the chair. 

There were six papers for being read and discussed in this section. But 
of these, one, bearing the title of "Development of Bengali Poetry in the 19th 
Century” by Mr. Mrinal Sarvadhikary, M. A., was not received. 

Being called upon by the President, Mr. Madhavdasa Saiikhya-vedanta- 
tirtha, M. A., first read his paper, “Indra-Vritrer Upakhyana. His another 
paper, ‘ Brahma- Vidya' was taken as read. 
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Then Mr. Sasibhusana Das Gupta, M. A. read his paper, “Gaudiya 
Vai^navism and the Early Vai§navas of the South" 

This paper evoked some discussions in which Prof. B. M. Barua and 
Mr. Asokanath Sastri took part. 

The third paper that was read was the "The Anandawilasa of Bhuvana^ 
rafijana" by Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta, M. A. 

The paper of Mr. Haridasa Palit, entitled ‘Vaidik Pratisthata Vaivasvata 
Manu', was, in the absence of the writer, taken to be read. 

Then the President delivered his address, and with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair by Mr. Kiran Chandra Dutta, M. R. A. S. the meeting terminated. 

Amongst those present were Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Kaviraj Sushil Ch. 
Sen, Mr. Kiran Chandra Dutta, Miss. Bhramar Ghosh, Prof. G. P. Majumdar, 
Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, Dr. Satkori Mukherjee, Mr. N. N, Ghosh, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. Promada Lai Paul, Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee 
and Mr. K. Ghosh. 


Zoroastrian Section. 

The business of the Zoroastrian Section commenced at 2 P. m. on the 
13th April, 1936 with Mr. Manecjee C. H. Rustomjee, M.A., B.L., as its 
President and Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. as its Secretary. About 3o persons 
were present. Mr. N. N. Chose, M.A., B.L., read a paper on "Zoroaster, his 
work and his times" in which he tried to challenge Dr. Moultan's theories 
and to ascertain "Zoroaster's original contributions to the ruling theological 
ideas of the world." Dr. Patel raised certain objections to the contentions of 
Mr. Chose and insisted that the hymns of the Gathas were our most reliable 
guide if we sought light on the problems concerning Zarathustra's own life 
and thought. 

Dr. Manilal Patel then read some portions of his "Study of Yasna Hd 
29." His paper was an attempt at translating and annotating the Ha, a 
chapter from the Gathas Zarathustra, in accordance with the modern scientific 
methods of Gathic interpretation. 

Sjt. Asokanath Sastri. M.A., P.R.S., Vedanlatiriha, read a paper on the 
"Ahunavairya prayer of the Zoroastrians." 

Then the President delivered his address and concluded with a few 
remarks on the points raised in the papers read before the Section. The 
General Secretary then give some suggestions for a critical and comparative 
studies of the Zoroastrian Literature and moved a resolution embodying 
them (vide infra). After a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting came 
to a close. 


3 
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Ayurveda and Indian Positive Sciences Section. 

The business of this Section commenced at 6 P. M. on the 13th April 
at the Institute Hall. MM. Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati M.A., IMS. 
presided and Prof. G. P. Mujumder M.Sc. acted as the secretary. More 
than forty scholars and Ayurvedic physicians including Vaidya Yadavji 
Trikamji Acharya of Bombay, and authorities of a few Ayurvedic colleges 
attended this section. 

The following papers were read and discussed 

(a) The Vaidyaka Literature o^ Bengal in the Early Mediaeval Period 
by Mr. Nalininath Dasgupta M,A. 

(b) A General Description of the Bhela Samhita by Dr. B. M. Barua. 

(c) The Epoch of the So-called Harsha Era by Mr- Dhirendra "Nath 
Mukerje B.Sc. 

The paper could not be finished. 

The following papers were taken as read partly due to shortness of time 
and partly due to absence of some of the writers. 

(a) Human Body according to the Garbhopanisad by late Dr. Ekendra 
Nath Ghosh. 

(b) Anatomy of the Human Body (As described in Pali) by Dr. B. M. 
Barua. 

(c) Ravan Tantras by Dr. M. R. Samey. 

(d) Individual Hygeine in the Orient by Syed F. Hussain Khan. 

(e) Plants as known to the Indian from the Vedic Age to the 12th 
Century A. D. By Prof. G. P. Mazumdar. 

(f) History of Indian Astonomy b> Pandit Radhaballav Jyotistirtha. 

The President then delivered his learned address which took about 

fifty minutes to be finished. 

The General Secretary then moved a resolution embodying suggestions 
for revival and propagation of the great Ayurvedic Literature and the exact 
Sciences of Ancient India and for making researches into them. (Vide 
infra). 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting came to a close 
at 8-30 P, M. 

General Meeting of the Indian Cultural Conference : 

Immediately after the last Section was over the General President 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar who was present on all those days from the 
beginning to the end of each Section and was taking keen interest and 
active part in all the deliberations, called upon the General Secretary 
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Mr. S. C. Seal to place all the resolutions that were discussed in 
different sections. And the following resolutions were passed unanimously. 

Resolution 1 Proposed by Mr. J. N. Basu M. A., M. L. C. and 
seconded by Mr. T. C. Goswami M. A. (Oxon). Bar-at-law. 

This Indian Cultural Conference, held under the auspices of the Indian 
Research Institute, Calcutta— views with grave concern that at a time when 
Mahenjodaro, Harappa and other sites have revealed what excavations have 
done toward the reconstruction of the History of India, the Government of 
India should curtail exploration grants to the Archaeological Survey of India. 
This Conference further appeals earnestly to the Central as well as the 
Local Governments in India to restore these grants early, and, if possible, to 
increase them for the development and dissemination of the knowledge of 
Indian Culture in which all classes and creeds of this country are equally and 
vitally interested, and also to maintain the best traditions of an enlightened 
Government which the Government of India have created and hereupto 
followed. 

Resolved further that the General President of the First Indian Cultural 
Conference be authorised to forward copies of the Resolution to the following ; 
(1) The Hon' Member for Education, New Delhi; Hon’ble Member for 
Finance, New Delhi ; The Education Ministers, Bengal, U. P, C. P., Panjab, 
Madras, & Bombay. (2) the Heads of the different parties in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Resolution II Proposed by Mr. J. N. Basu, M. A., M. L. C. Seconded 
by Dr. Satkari Mookerjee M. A., Ph. D. 

This Indian Cultural Conference, held under the auspices of the Indian 
Research Institute, Calcutta, earnestly appeals, for the reconstruction of the 
study of History, to the Trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, which 
is the national and premier Museum of India, to organise an AlLlndia Museum 
Association with a constitution to enable them to deal effectively with such 
problems as— standardization, exchange of exhibits, arrangement of galleries, 
cataloguing, and equipment and so forth, —which confront the Curators, 
Directors and Trustees of Museums in India. 

Resolved further that the General President of the First Indian Cultural 
Conference be authorised to forward copies of this resolution to 

(.1) The Chairman, and the Secretary, &■ Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta. 

(2) The Curator, Curzon Museum of Archaeology,— Muttra, who has 
suggested the idea for discussion in this Conference. 

Resolution III. (Discussed at the Vedic Section) Proposed by Mr. S. C. 
Seal and seconded by Dr. Manilal Patel. 
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This meeting of the Indian Cultural Conference recommends to the 
scholarly world in general and to the lovers of the Vedic Literature in 
particular, the undertakings already taken up by the Indian Research Institute 
to resuscitate, propagate and publish the whole of the Vedic Literature 
with translations and cirtical notts. 

Resolution IV. (Discussed at the Sanskrit Section) 

Proposed by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty M. A. and seconded by Mr. 
Satis Ch. Seal M. A., B. L. 

"Resolved by this First Session of the Indian Cultural Conference 
that proper steps be taken for a thorough survey, collection and preser- 
vation of the Manuscripts treasures of India and in this connection , the 
Government of India be requested to encourage this work by a modi- 
fication of the Ancient Monuments Act to include Manuscripts among 
monuments, by the introduction of a new wing of the Archaeological 
Department called the Manuscript Department with a MaiiuHcnptia Indiai 
of the type of the "Epigraphia Indica" intended for the publication of thorough 
analyses of important manuscripts pointing to their characteristic features and 
usefulness. 

"Resolved further that the General President of this Conference be 
authorised to forward copies of this resolution to the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments." 

[ Mr. Charu Chandra Dasgupta M. A. welcomed the practical suggestions 
contained in the paper of Prof. Chakravarty for better treatment of the 
Mss. of India and suggested that the paper be given sufficient publicity 
and specially brought to the notice of the Education Departm.ent of the 
Government of India ]. 

Resolution V 

(Discussed at the Jaina Section). 

Proposed by Mr. S. C. Seal. 

Seconded by Dr. Manilal Patel. 

This Session of the Indian Cultural Conference recommends to the 
Jaina scholars and to the Jaina community the schemes of the Indian 
Research Institute for bringing out in critical editions with translations and 
explanatory notes the best treasures of the Jaina Literature and for their wide 
propagation. 

Resolved further that the General Secretary, Mr. S. C. Seal be authorised to 
carry on negotiations with the rich of the Jaina community and other 
interested persons to raise funds in this behalf. 
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Rerolution VI. 

(Discussed at the Zoroastrian Section). 

Proposed by Mr. M. C. H. Rustomiee 
Seconded by Dr. Manilal Patel. 

This Session of the Indian Cultural Conference earnestly appeals to the 
scholars of the Avestan Literature and to the rich Parsee community to 
organise a Board under the auspices of the Indian Research Institute for 
critical and comparative studies of the Zoroastrian Literature, to bring out 
a series of publications of the Zoroastrian Literature with translations 
and notes and to raise donations for making a permanent fund to meet the 
expenses. 

Resolved further that the General Secretary, Mr. S, C. Seal be authorised 
to take necessary steps in this matter in consultation with Mr. M. C. H. 
Rustomjee. 

Resolution No VII. 

(Discussed at the Ayurvedic and Indian positive Sciences Section) 

Proposed by Kaviraj Siisil Kumar Sen M. Sc. 

Seconded by Kaviraj Kali Bhusan Sen Kaviratna. 

This Session of the Indian Cultural Conference recommends the 
formation of a Ayurveda Committee under the auspices of the Indian Research 
Institute, consisting of leading Ayurvedic scholars and sympathisers for 
publication in critical editions of the best treasures of the Ayurvedic 
Literature and for their wide propagation, for making comparative and 
critical studies of the Ayurvedic science embodying those results in an 
Ayurvedic Journal, for the revival of the Ayurvedic practices in a 
comprehensive way, and for creating a Faculty of Ayurvedic Medicine. 

Resolved further that the General Secretary Mr. S. C. Seal be authorised 
to take necessary steps in this matter in consultation with the chairman 
of the Ayurvedic Section M. M. Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati M.A., 
L.M.S. 

After all the resolutions were passed, the General President offered a vote 
of thanks to Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, the Keeper of Imperial Records for 
allowing important historical records for exhibits on all the days of the 
Conference and also to his two assistants for their kind services to explain 
them to the audience every day. Mr. N. Ganguli of the same office was also 
thanked for his bringing some exhibits of old mss. collected by himself. 

A vote of thanks was also offered by him to Mr. Puran Chand Nahar 
for allowing some of his collections of Indian Paintings for exhibits in the 
Conference. 
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- Lastly, Dr. Satkari Mookerjee offered warm thanks to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
the General President of the Conference and to Mr. S. C. Seal the General 
Secretary of the Conference and also to other workers for their ungrudging 
services to make this Conference a grand and real success. The General 
Meeting ended at 9-30 P.M. 

Immediately after the General Meeting was over, display of Indian classi- 
cal Music, vocal and instrumental, was made by many eminent singers of 
India amongst whom were Mr. Bedi of the Punjab and Kumaris Couri Sen and 
Ratnamala Sen. The First Session of the Indian Cultural Conference 
thus came to a successful close at 12-30 A.M. when about 100 scholars and 
eminent persons were treated with refreshments. 
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1. VEDIC SECTION 


President 

Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, 
.M A. 


Secretary 

Dr. Bata Krishna Ghosh, 

D. Phil. D Lit. 


1. DISPOSAL OF GIRLS IN yASKA'S TIME. 

By Mrs. VANAMALA BHAWALKAPv (LOKUR; 

A passage in the Nirukta of Yaska (II. 4) throws some light on the 
position of women in his time, which is commonly accepted as between 700 
and 500 B. C. Three courses for the disposal of a girl, viz. ddna, vikraya 
and atisarga, are mentioned in the passage. Whatever interpretation of 
these terms we accept, in those early times when Yaska lived, a father could 
give away his daughter in adoption to anybody, could dedicate her to some 
deity or pantha, or could even sell her. He could dispose off his son also 
in similar ways, but the custom of ddiia, vikraya and atisarga of boys 
was current only prior to Yaska, and even in the days of Yaska it had fallen 
into desuetude, and remained only in memory. This shows that boys were 
more valued and desired for than girls even in those days, perhaps because 
girls outnumbered boys. 

2. AUTHORSHIP OF THE VEDAS. 

By R. R. KASYAP, Esq. 

- 3. CAST&SYSTEM AS FOUND IN THE RGVEDA 

By MADHAVA DAS SAStKHYA^VEDANTAllRTHA, Esq., M. A. 

We have discussed here if caste-system was a Vedic institution. 
Scholars, both oriental and occidental, differ in their opinion. Some take 
it to be eternal, while others speak of its modernness. They have tried 
their best to show that there was no caste-system during the Rgvedic period^ 
but it rose gradually during the time of the Yajur and specially Atharva 
Veda and have given reasons for their conclusion. I have discussed the 
point raised by them and have tried to show what meanings those texts 
really bear. I think these texts rather speak to the contrary and, caste existed 
even before the so-called V,edic Age. 
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i WINTERNITZ AND RAYCHAUDHURl 

ON THE 

ANTIQUITY OF THE RGVEDA^SA/VIHITA 

By KSHETRESaCHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA, Esq., M A. 

This paper on the antiquity of the Rgveda-Sarnhita, tries to examine 
critically the views, of Professor M. Winternitz and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
on the question, from only its geographical point of view. The conclusions 
arrived at are that (1) Raychaudhuri is wrong in claiming that the Rgveda- 
Sarnhita contains traces of the diffusion of the Aryans upto Behar and Central 
India or that the Brahmana texts show their penetration into Southern India, (II) 
the thesis of Winternitz that the Vedic texts show that the Aryans' ' took a 
very long time in penetrating into the whole of Hindusthan and extending 
further south remains unaffected, and (III) there are compositions in the 
Rgveda-Sarnhita which are contemporaneous with or later than the expansion 
of the Aryans into Behar or into Central or Southern India, but as chance 
would have it, no certain geographical references indicating this have been 
preserved in the extant text of the Rgveda. 

5. RGVEDIC ORTHOEPY. 

By Dr. BATA KRISHNA GHOSH, D. Phil., D-Lit. 

It is popularly but wrongly held that the text of the Rgveda has been 
handed down in its original form. The text of the Rgveda, like that of the 
Greek epics, has to be reconstructed, mainly with the help of metre. The text, 
thus reconstructed, throws welcome light on the development of the language. 

Individual words have been systematically mis^represented : cf. pdvaka. 
(Remote echo of this confusion even in the later grammatical literature). More 
perplexing are those cases in, which the form of the word although warranted 
or by cognate languages does not fit in the metre (cf. Chardes Schild)> 

Immense grammatical value of the restored readings. Various Sandhis 
may be explained duly in this way, e.g. reduplication of final nasal, dissolution 
of semi-vowels-^interesting testimony of the later Brahmapas on this' point. 
Voxels of disyllabic value—their linguistic explanation. The augment is 
often quite a separate entity and not infrequently refuses to confine within the 
initial vowel . of the verb. 

A critical study of the Rgveda must therefore begin with an attempt to 
restore the original text. Already Sakalya, the earliest commentator on the 
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l^gveda had been often misled by deceptive appearances. With the help of 
comparative Philology and by a close study of the Vedic metres it is often 
possible to improve upon the vulgate text. Yet it is idle to hope that all the 
problems of l^lgvedic Orthoepy will ever be satisfactorily solved. 

■ 6. THE PADAPATHA OF THE SIXTH MAIMDALA OF 
THE l^GVEDA 

By PROFESSOR Dr. MANUAL PATEL, Ph. D. (MARBURG) 


II. PHILOSOPHY SECTION 

President Secretary 

Principal Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, 

M.A., Ph. D. iCal.), Ph. D. (Cantabj. M. A., Ph. D. 

I. THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL VAI§NAV1SM 
THE SR1KF15NA SAMDARBHA 

By Dr. S. K. DE, M. A., D. Litt. 

In this paper the author following the arguments of the Jiva 
Gosvamin establishes the perfection of Srikf^na as the supreme' Godhead, 
incidentally draws the distinction between the concept of Avatara and 
Bhagavat and between the various kinds of Avataras. Jiva Gosvamin 
reconciles the apparent inconsistency and conflict of the texts in the 
Bhagavata and other Puranas relating to the status of Srikrsna either as 
an avatara or as the most perfect Bhagavan by following the principles of 
interpretation laid down in the Mimamsa Philosophy. Having established 
the supremacy of Srikrsna and the Bhagavata Purana over other avataras 
and Puranas Jiva proves that the human form of Srikrsna is the in'rinsic form 
of the deity and other forms attributed to him are but phenomenal manifes- 
tations. The form and location of the supreme God are discussed on the 
evidence of texts which are all explained in a way suitable to the doctrines 
of the Bengal School. There is a discourse on the retinue of God and 
the relation between them and the distinction of the phenomenal and 
noumenal appearances of God and his activities. The relationship of the 
Gopls to Srikrsna is proved to be one of eternal association as husband 
and wife and not as one of illegitimate liason between a lover and 
a mistress, as advocated by later exponents of Bengal Vai^o^vism. The 
supremacy of RadhA over other Gopis and the queens of ^rlkr^oa^ Is 
established by an appeal to textual evidence, as she alpne represents th^ 
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innermost essence of the Lord as the energy of love or joy (hladini ^akti) 
and Krsna and Radha are but the fullest expression of the supreme deity, 
the relation between the two being in philosophical language one of 
identity in non-identity. 

2. THE CONCEPT OF DEFINITION IN MADHVA VEDANTA 

By P,.NAGARAJA RAO, Esq. 

Definition is the statement of a characteristic invariably present in the 
objects to be defined and absent in others. The necessity of the two factors 
positive and negative, in a sound definition is pointed out. The purposes 
served by a definition are mentioned and a comparative estimate of the 
views of western and Indian logicians is given. Incidentally the^'Nyaya 
conception of definition on the basis of generic attributes (jatis) is criticised 
on the ground of the untenability of jatis. Madhva speaks of two types 
of relation between substance and attributes according as the attributes 
are co-eval with the substance or of unequal duration, persisting before 
or coming after the substance. The relation again is one of identity or 
difference and not identity-cum-difference. Incidentally the concept of 
Viksa is discussed and its logical necessity shown. 

3. PRAMANA and its scheme in MADHVA'S 

EPISTEMOLOGY. 

By P. NAGARAJA RAO, Esq. 

Pramana and its scheme in Madhva s Epistemology. The definition 
of Pramana as proposed in Madhva's school is examined in all its 
bearings and shown to satisfy all the conditions of valid knowledge. Dream 
experience and memory are believed to be valid by Madhva. The 
definition proposed by other schools are subjected to criticism. 

Madhva's division of Pramanas into two types, Kevala and Anupramana. 
The divisions of Kevalapramana a-'e stated and explained. The division 
of Anupramanas into perception, inference and verbal testimony. Criticism 
of other schools, viz Carvakas, Naiyayikas, Mimarhsakas and the other 
pramarias advocated by rival schools are subsumed under the three 
Pramanas recognised by Madhva. 

4. FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF INDIAN §0F1SM. 

By Dr. ENAMAL HUQ, M. A., Fh. D. 

An exposition of Sufi philosophy and its practice. The paper 
remarkably explains the progress of Sufi philosophy in the circle of Islamic 
followers and its reconciliation with the Islaniic doctrines, 
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5. THE CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA IN VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. SATKARl MQOKERJEE, M. A., Ph. D. 

Avidya or Ajn&na is not mere negation of knowledge but a positive 
entity possessed of productive efficiency. In fact, the concept of causality 
is applicable only in the sphere of avidya and has no relevancy to the 
ultimate Reality, which is declared to be pure, transcendental consciousness. 
The proof of avidya empirical in character and is directly found in our 
perceptional experience of '1 do not know'. The logical analysis of this simple 
experiential judgment clearly unfolds its entitative character by showing 
the impossibility of the conditions of negative judgment in it. Ramanuja 
was perhaps the first philosopher who systematically attacked this fundamental 
concept of monistic Vedanta. A critical evaluation of the strictures 
of Ramanuja is attempted and the concept of avidya as an ontological 
principal, apart from its epistemological bearings, is shown to be founded 
upon an irrefragable dialectical necessity. 

6. A STUDY OF BHARTRHARrS PHILOSOPHY. 

By GOURI NATH BHATTACHAKYA, Esq., M A. 


III. SANSKRIT SECTION 


President Secretary 

Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusana Chintaharaii Chakraverty, 

Esq., M. A. 

1. AN ADYAR MANUSCRIPT OF JANARDANA'S COMMENTARY 
ON THE RAGHUVAMSA INTERMINGLED WITH MEANINGS 
OF TEXT WORDS IN THE OLD GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 

BY P. K. CODE, Esq., MA. 


Limits for Janardana's date— A D. 1191 and 1385— His commentaries 
on the Rnghuvdfnsd and MeghaduUi—b. B. R. A. Society MS. of Raghii< 
vdinsafika, fragmentary— Cambay MS. of Meghadfdabhdi^ya—Auhecht 
records only one MS. 

Importance of the Adyar MS —It supplements the B. B. R. A. Society 
MS.— its bilingual (Sanskrit -Gujarati) explanations of the text.— Mr. Tripathi's 
proposed identification of our Janardana with Anandagiri ( = Janardana = 
Anandajnana)— Our Janardana probably a native of Gujarata— Cambay 
MS. of Megh(idutabhdf}y i is also bilingual like the Adyar MS.— Fragments 
of ^ bilingual 1 ^ 5 , in Mr. Tripathi's possession, 
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- Philological importance of Adyar MS. for the student of old GujarSti— 
Modern Gujarlti begins after 1500 A.D. or so.—Anandabodha's reference 
to and as ^iiftrfin his Nyayamakaranda (about 1150 A.D.) 

An analysis of the Adyar MS. References by Janardana to previous authors 
and works, not many. His reference to and identification of 

passage quoted with verse 65 of canto- IV of the Ramacarita of 
(between 800 &• 900 A. D.) 

commentary on the Mandalik Ms of the commentary of 
date ; end of the 9th century or the outset of the 10th according to Dr. V. G. 
Paranjpe— may have been a contemporary of borrows 

a verse verbatim from and mentions his along with those 

oF H and 

2. A NOTE ON THE SABDANIRNAYA. 

By MAKHANLAL MUKhERJ, Esq., M. A. 

An attempt is made here to indicate to the students of Indian philoscphy 
the importance of Sabdaniniaifa, a work that was held in very high esteem 
by the authors of the SiddhantaleHa and the Ciisukht as also by their 
commentators. An elaborate study is made of the authoritativeness of the 
work and its general contents. 

3. USE AND ABUSE OF ALAMKARA IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

By Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, M. A., Ph. D. 

i. Importance of form in Poetry. 

ii. Alarhkara immanent in form. 

iii. The large, sense in which Alarhkara is taken : Alarnkara^Saundarya. 

iv. Alarhkara as figure in particular. 

V. Alarhkara-aucitya : propriety regarding its use : Ananda, Abhinava 
and Ksemendra on this Alaitikara^aucitya. 

vi. The appropriate and the inappropriate figure : an illustration. 

vii. The purpose of the employment of figure ; the temptation to excess ; 
the removable and external ornament. 

viii. Ananda's rules for the wise use of Alarhkaras— Alarhkara sam'ik^a. 

ix. Classification of Alaitikaras into three main classes ; Similarity, 
contrast and other relations. 

X, Onupama and figures based on Aupamya ; Utprek^a, Sle>a, Samasokti 
etc. Examples culled from the Ramayana during the discussion. 

yi. Sabdalarhkara : its nature, function and place ; Ananda's remarks 
on it : Abhinava on Sabdalarhkara ; its use and abuse. ' ; 

xii. Qpnclu§ion : poetic creation like God's creation, is ll|a ^ 
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4. OUR PRESENT BHAVISYA PURANA. 

By RAJENDRA CHANDRA HAZRA, Esq., M. A. 

Scholars doubt gravely about the authenticity of the present Bhavi§ya 
Purana. Aufrecht calls it a 'literary fraud'. 

Though the contents of the present Bhavi§ya do not agree generally with 
its descriptions given in the Matsya, Agni and Naradia Puranas, it cannot be 
rejected as totally worthless. The occurrence of numerous verses quoted by 
the early commentators and Nibandha-writers from the 'Bhavi?ya P.* and now 
found in ‘ the Brahma Parvan of our present Bhavisya proves definitely that 
this Parvan has chapters which are very old and that our Brahma Parvan is 
the result of a recast to which its prototype was subjected. Internal evidences 
however, tend to show that these earlier portions are not to be dated earlier 
than about 500 A.D. 


5. STUDY OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVERTl, Esq., M.A. 

The paper traces the history of the collection and study of MS. in Sanskrit 
and different vernaculars of India. It draws attention to the large stocks of 
these MS. lying uncared for and uncatalogued in many parts of the country 
exposed to the mercy of the white ants and the ravages of the climate not at 
all favourable for the preservation of MS. It explains the necessity of the 
preparation and publication of scientific catalogues and systematic and scholarly 
analysis of the contents of the MS. which, being more fragile than monuments 
of stone and other materials are fast disappearing with the vast store of much 
useful information contained in them. A suggestion is made in conclusion for 
the introduction of a new wing of the Archaeological Department called the 
Manuscript Department with a Mariuscripfia Indie i of the type of the 
Epigr aphid Iiidica publishing thorough analysis of important MS. pointing to 
their importance and usefulness. 

6. LAKSANA IN THE ABHINAVA BHARATI-ITS BEARING 
UPON THE RESPECTIVE CHRONOLOGY OF 
KUNTAKA AND ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

By PRAKaS CHANDRA LAHlRf, Esq.. M. A. ' 

A. Abhinava s Remarks : ^ 

1. Lak§ana—its vyide scope— the most important factor in poetry— nay, 
it is identical with kavybandha or poetic speech itself. 

2. It is synonymous with handha, qumpha, hhaniti, vnkrokU, kavivyd^ 
para— ‘individual skill of the poet involved therein— its natural 

, grace. 



3. The presence of the Lak§anas adds to the charm of the AlarnkaraS. 

B. Conclusions arrived at : 

1 . The wide range of Laksana =• the comprehensive character of Vakrokti 
— peculiarity of the poet's skill in Lak§ana — its counterpart in the 
vaidagdhyabhaiigi of Kuntaka-Lak^ana identified with Vakrokti. 

2. Apart from the spirit of the Lak§ana--terms and e^<pressions used by 
Abhinava undoubtedly those of Kuntaka— V. J. appeared earlier 
than A. B. ( V. J. for Vakrokti ji vita and A. B. for Abhinavabharati ). 

3. Peculiarity of the poet's skill insisted upon by both tends to indicate 
Bhatta Tauta as the common source. 

7. GREATNESS OF SANSKRIT 

Bs K. SUNDARAM AIYAR, E.q , B.A., B.L. 

8. THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 

By M. S. RAMASWAMl AlYAR, Esq , B.A., B.L., L.T. 


IV. INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE SECTION. 

President Secretary 

Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, Nalini Nath Das Gupta, 

B. A., F. A. S. B. Esq , M. A. 

1. SOME RECENT VIEWS ON THE GUPTA ERA. 

By Miss KARUNA KANA GUPTA, M. A. 

It is generally agreed among scholars that the Gupta era started in 
319-20 A. D. Recently however, this theory ha> been challenged by three 
scholars, who place the starting point of the Gupta era at 272-73 A. D., 
200-201 A. D. and 57-58 B. C. severally. An examination of the grounds 
advanced by them against the old eia of 319-20 A. D. shows that they are 
mostly based on traditions and several misconceptions about, the available 
epigraphic data. They are also seen to be in flagrant contradiction of some 
of the most important historical facts. It is impossible, therefore, to accept 
any one of thos6 new views. The era of 319-20 A. D. must be allowed to 
stand as it suits the known conditions best of all. 

. 2. THE KAKATIYA RUDRADEVA 

By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, Esq., M. A. 

This paper contains not only a historical account of the Kakatiya King, 
Rudradeva, who flourished in the latter half of the twelfth century A. D., 
and whose campaigns and conquests sowed the seeds of the future empire 
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of the KSikatiyas, but also a detailed consideration of the origin of the name 
'Kakatiya' and a brief notice of the ancestors of the prince. As to the events 
of Rudradeva's reign, the writer not inconsiderably differs from the views 
expressed by others on the subject. 


3. FOREIGN TRADE OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By ATUL KRISHNA SUR. Esq , M A. 

From the very dawn of civilization the rest of the civilized world looked 
up to India for the supply of various material resources to supplement their 
amenities of life. About 3000 B. C. the people of the Indus Valley had 
commercial relations with the people of the Euphrates-Tigris and the Nile 
Valleys. About 2600 B. C. Egyptians were trading on the coasts of India, 
and Indian articles have been discovered in the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Articles of trade in those times included wood, ebony, leak, indigo, precious 
stones, pearls and spices. India bought from Mesopotamia bitumen and 
other things. In slightly later times on the Indian export list figure promi- 
nently sandalwood and living animals such as dogs, peacocks and apes. 
That they were exported from South India is inferrible from the fact that 
the names of these things prevalent in the Near East were of Dravidian 
origin. The maritime traders of South India are referred to in the Tamil 
literature as a branch of the Nagas known as Oliyars (derived from the word 
Ola meaning "'waves of the sea"). Of the North Indian people who had 
distinguished themselves in maritime trade were the Panis and the Asuras. 
India's maritime trade was originally in the hands of Un-Aryan 
people. Aryans had innate repulsion against it, and it was only the 
adventurous spirits among them who took to the sea. Eliminating the story 
of Bhujyu in the Vedas, it was the Sage Atri who first charted the western 
seas. Maritime trade of ancient India flourished most in the period of the 
Jatakas and of the Roman Empire. 


4. PALAEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE MAURYAN BRAHMI 
INSCRIPTION OF MAHASTHAN. 

By CHARU CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, Esq., M. A. 

Here the author has studied the palaeography of su in su^atiyayika 
[ 51 ] and has shown that two forms of Brahmi Ipokinj like an 

A^pkan are found in this inscription. 
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5. THE CRIME OF THAGl AND ITS SUPPRESSION UNDER ' ^ 
LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK 

BylSHWAR SAHAI, Esq,M. A. 

The existence of large bodies of men having no other means of subsistence 
than those afforded by plunder was in the beginning of the 19th century, 
in all the countries, too common to excite surprise. And India formed no 
exception to the general rule. Of the various organised fraternities in India, 
that of the Thags was the most dangerous and formidable one. The word 
Thag' originally meant a cheat' and it is still used to connote, the same idea. 
But sometime in the Middle Ages, it began to be used for a member of a 
criminal brotherhood which strangled men and then robbed them of their be- 
longings. The system which they followed is known as Thagi'. There are 
various traditions connected with the beginning of the institution of Thagi. 
The first historical mention of the Thags is said to have been made by Zia-Uddin 
Barani, the author of the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, but though the word Thags' 
occuis in Barani's account, there is no strong reason to suppose that it has 
been used by him for the class of persons who strangled men. The account 
of their origin, growth and organization is followed by that of a systematic 
attempt at their suppression by Lord W. C. Bentinck, which is one of the 
most notable achievements of his Governor-Generalship. 

6. PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT UNDER THE KHALJI SULTANS. 

BY ANILCHANDRA BANERJEE, Esq., M. A. 

A critical study is made here of the system followed by Alauddin Khalji in 
administering the different parts of the empire. Apparaising the system set up 
by Alauddin the writer expresses the view that Alauddin ventured beyond 
the beaten track of plunder, brought under his hegemony the whole of a vast 
peninsula which had remained for more than a century outside the general 
stream of Indian history, and created an empire which embraced almost the 
whole of a sub-continent. The decay of the structure is to be ascribed not to 
the error of the creator, but to the incapacity of his successors. 

****** 

7. THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF THE SILK-WEAVERS' GUILD. 

By DASHARATHA SARMA, Esq., M. A. 

8, THE ANCIENT KINGDOM OF PUNNAJA 

By Dr. B. A. SALETORE, M. A., PH. D. (LOND.) 

' Punn^talayto the extreme south of the modern Mysore State. The 

hi 5 t 07 pf the wipnt KingdpiT) pf Pynnita is jath^rpd ftpqi th^ rewte 
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foreign" geographers, Jaina literature, copper plate grants of the Punhata 
Kings themselves, and stone and copper^plate records of the Kadambas and 
theCangas. Particular political interest attaches to this ancient Kingdom, 
inasmuch as it was the earliest Karnataka State, and it formed the cradle 
of the activities of the founders of the present royal family of Mysore. As to 
its antiquity, there is no doubt, for Punnata is the same as Pounnata of 
Ptolemy, while, again, Jaina tradition connects it with the advent of the 
Jainas under the famous Bhadrabahu. The capital of ancient Punnto was 
Kirttipura, a great city, now represented by Kittur. 

9. THE REGNAL PERIOD OF HOYSALA SOME^VARA 

BY DR, A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M. A., PH. D. 

The Hoysala king Some^vara was the son and successor of Narasirn'n^ 
II, ■ and was, in his turn, succeeded by his sons Narasimha 111 and Ramanatha. 

It is not possible to determine from the inscriptions the exact date when 
Narasimha II died and Somesvara succeeded him, and when Some^vara 
died. It has however been known for a long time (see Fleet's Dynasties 
of Kanarese Districts, p. 508) that A. D. 1234-35 is the first year of 
Some^vara's reign. His last year, it was believed by Rice {Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions ^.91) 'Hts A. D. 1254, and this is the opinion 
now generally current. The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri however pointed 
out that inscriptions of the 26th, 27th, and 29th years of Some^vara's reign 
are found in the Tamil country, and that therefore he must have lived til) 
1262-63 A. D. at least in case he was not killed by Sundara-Pandya in 1265. 

This is disputed by Dr. M. H. Krishna {Mysore Archaeological Report 
for 1931, p. 84) who contends, on the basis of an inscription at Bacalli 
(EC. IV, Kr. 9) that Some^vara died before April 1256. It is the obiect of 
of thi paper to show that this opinion is wrong, and that the details of five 
dates of Some^vara's reign show that Mr. Krishna Sastri was justified in his 
opinion. 

10. SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

By SRI RAM SHAKMA, Esq. 

It is often stated that the caste barriers in India are to-day impassable; 

and whatever the injunctions of the old law-givers on the subject are,' 

the caste system has become a cast-iron mould which would rather break 
than bend. A Brahman born, we are told, is a Brahman for ever and so- 

is a Ksatriya, and the barriers placed between different castes cannot be- 

crossed over. But some examples are cited which go to prove that this 
is not the case, as they show that in the Punjab some Brahmanas, ^(klras 
and Vai^yas have become Rajputs. A large class of people who are. con- 
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sidered^to belong to a certain caste not very long ago, are claigiing to be 
members of a different caste to-day, and in some cases and to a certain 
extent these claims have been acknowledged by the Hindu society. The 
changes within the same castes are also numerous. 

II. RAJPOTS. 

By PANDIT BISHESHWaR NATH REU 

The object of the paper is to disprove the theory of some scholars that 
the Rajputs are non-Aryans. The author of the Prithvirdja Edited 
Paramara, Chalukkya (Solanki), Padihara and Chauhana as having originated 
from the fire altar of Vashishtha calls their descendants as Agnivarhshis, 
which is, as is known, a later division of the Khatriyas, and different from 
the so-called Solar and Lunar stocks. This is the main reason why these 
four clans are considered as non-Kshatriyas, and descendants of a foreign 
and non-Aryan dynasty called Khazar or Gurjara. But besides the fact 
that the accounts of the book do not correspond to historical facts, there 
are also other reasons why those accounts cannct be accepted as authentic. 
The points on the basis of which the Rajputs are considered as non-Aryans 
include evidences furnished by passages from the Harivarh^a and Vi§nu- 
Purapa, the Harsa-carita of Bana, the inscription of the Pratihara Matha- 
nadeva found at Rajor, etc. but these evidences examined In the light of 
the facts available from other sources, tell a different tale. The problem 
has been considered from various other points of view also. 

12. KOSAM STONE IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF MAHARAJA 
BHIMAVARMAN OF THE YEAR 130. 

By Amalananda Ghosh, Esq. 

The image bearing this inscription was found at Kosam, the site of 
ancient Kau^ambi, and is now stored in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 
Only the upper portion of the image has been recovered, and it is a 
figure of Buddha. The object of the inscription, engraved on the proper 
left side of the image and of which only the five upper lines remain, is 
in all probability, to record the erection of the image in the time of the 
Maharaja, the illustrious Bhimavarman in the year 13) of an unspecified 
era. An inscription of Maharaja Bhimavarman, dated 139, was discussed 
at the same place by Cunningham. Fleet, who finally edited the inscription, 
referred it to the Gupta era, and concluded that this Bhimavarman must 
have been a feudatory of the Early Gupta king Skandagupta. But, on 
paUeographical grounds, it appears that the Bhimavarman of Cunningham's 
Inscription is later in age than the Bhimavarman of the present inscription 
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which has to be referred to the Cedi era of A. D. 248, sq that its date 
would be A. D. 378. We thus find that Kau^ambi was at this time placed 
under a Maharaja Governor, who does not refer to the overlordship of 
the Guptas. The text of the inscription, with translation thereof, is given 
at the end. 


13. THE VARMANS OF EASTERN BENGAL 

BY PROMOD LAL PAUL, Esq., M. A. 

14. THE STONE OF PERENG, 785 SAKA 

BY HiMANSU BHU3AN SARKAR, Esq., M. A. 

15. NAGNAJIT AND THE ANTIQUITY OF THE INDIAN ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 

By JOGENDR CHANDRA GHOSH, Esq. 

Nagnajit seems to have been an outstanding figure of his time. His name 
occurs in the Vedic, Epic, Pauranic and Pali literature, from which it appears 
that he was a king of Gandhara and wrote a work on Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and allied arts. He was the disciple of Prahlada, probably a king 
of Balhika. The sages Parvata and Narada, who are seers of some Rigvedic 
hymns, were his instructors, while the name Somaka, another contemporary 
of Nagnajit, finds mention in the same Veda. Nagnajit was, therefore, a 
Rigvedic King. It is further supposed that he was the founder of the 
Gandhara School of Art. The name of his capital Taksa^ila ( city of stone 
cutters) also goes to support this view. The Indian Art and Architecture were 
thus as old as the Rigveda, if not earlier. 

16. STOP! 

BY PROF. K. R. PISHARDTI. ■ 

StHpi which generally crowns the ^ikhara of an Indian temple is as 
much an architectural feature as it is a structural part thereof. Stupi is 
the topmost structural part of an edifice, and, therefore, it should be 
translated by the term pinnacle, rather than dome. There is again no 
difference between Stupi and Sikhd, as is supposed to be. As to shape, 
Stupi may be of two kinds, (i) the pot type or stumpy Stupi, and (ii) the 
four-limbed variety. The former variety we find in north Indian temples, 
while the second variety we find characteristically in the temples on the 
West Coast, whereas it Is the mixed variety that we generally find in the 
rest of South India. From the point of view of number, a structure with 
a regular base will have one Stupi, and that with an elongated base will 
have three, while the apsidal will have two. But there are structures which 
have more than three SHpis. 
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■ 17. THE ROYAL CROWNS OF INDIAN KINGS 

By P. K. ACHARYA, I. E. S., M. A., Ph.D. (Leyden,) D. Lilt (London) 

This paper dwells upon the Crowns, which are the culminating royal 
insignia. It is regrettable that all trace of even such an insignia should have 
entirely disappeared and the Indian Kings should have been left to their 
fancy to devise some sort of head-dress, including the Western top hats 
and the Eastern Pagris of all sorts, having entirely forgotten the various 
types of the Crowns and the occasions of their use. 

There were four occasions for which various types of Crowns were 
required. These types comprise Jatd, Mauli, Kirita, Karan4o>, ^iraspaka, 
Cantata, Ke§abandka, Ehammilla, Alaka, Chu^o, Mukuta and Pdttu. 
Each type was assigned to a particular class of Kings. The artistic^'details 
of the crown refer to the dimensions, designs, ornaments and the number 
of gems and jewels to be set therein and these have been dealt with sepa- 
rately in the paper, 

18. A KRSHNA PANEL AT PAHARPUR 

BY SARASl KUMAR SARASWATI, Esq., M. A. 


V. BUDDHISTIC SECTION. 

President Secretary 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Atul Krishna Sur, Esq., • 

M. A.. B. L., Ph. D. M. A 

1. DHARMA-SAMUCCAYA 

By Prof. B. M. BARUA, M.A., D.Lit, 

The latest recension of the Dhammapada. 

The only MS. preserved and discovered in Nepal is dated in Samvat 293 
of the Nepalese era, equivalent to 1173 A. D. Bhik§u Sujita Srijnana of 
Citra-vihara in Nepal is the copyist to prepare the MS. Bhik^u Avalokita- 
Sirtiha is the compiler of the Dharma-Samuccaya. The work consisted of 
2684 stanzas, out of which 464 stanzas have vanished with the missing leaves 
of the MS. The Gathas were distributed into 46 vargas— Jita, Dharmopade^a, 
etc. The Gathas were all collected from an earlier work of the Mahavaipulya 
class, entitled Vaipulya-Saddharma-Smrtyupasthana-Sotra, also referred to as 
Vaipulyamaha gambhirodadhi-sutra. This sutra which is a voluminous 
anthology is different from the Saddharma-Smrtyupasthana-sutra evidently a 
prose work which is quoted by name . in Santid^va's ^ik§a*samu(xaya, and' 
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translated into Chinese (Nanjio, Nos. 670 and 804). The compiler, Bhiksu 
Avalokita^sirhha appears to have been a Nepalese Buddhist teacher. The 
text of ,a few Chapters reproduced shows that the stanzas are lacking in vigpu/ 
of thought and expression. 


2. FAMILY LIFE IN PRE^BUDDHIST DAYS 

By RATILAL MEHTA. Esq. 

The paper is based almost entirely on the Jataka stories which are 
taken to represent the life of the pre-Buddhist period. Family was the unit of 
society. Children were the happy corner of the family : their mirth and 
merrymaking : various ways and forms of enjoyment. Relation between 
parent and child that of love and affection. Parents described as god-likP 
supporting parents in old age— an imperative duty of the young. Mothers 
love towards her child described at length. Son after marriage lived in 
the same house generally. After father s death took up the management. 
Jetthaka, the head. Brothers, when separated, set up separate households 
and thus remained in union for support and assistance as a mli, which 
was the predominant feature of sociology of the times, 


3. ABHAYAKARA^GUPTA 

By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, Esq., M.A. 

A biographical sketch of the celebrated Buddhist monk of Magadha, 
Abhayakara Gupta, who was a contemporary of the last great Pala monarch 
of Bengal, Ranapala (1 1th' 12th Centuries,) is the subject-matter of this paper. 
The materials are derived from the Catalogue of the Tangyur, The Pag 
Sam-Jon-Zang, some catalogues of MS., and other published books and 
periodicals. The various works composed by this learned monk have been 
noticed in the paper, which also critically examines some anecdotes con- 
nected with his life. 

, 4. REBIRTH AND OMNISCIENCE IN PALI BUDDHISM 

By Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. . 

5. PROF L. V. POUSSIN ON SAKYA VANAM 

J5yProf.STENKONQW.. . . : 
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VI. JAINA SECTION 


President Secretary 

Seth Bahadur Singh Singhi Dr- Manila! Patel, 

Pb. D. (Marburg). 

1. THE PREDECESSORS OF TIRTHAMKARA MAHAVIRA. 

BY K. P. JAIN, ESQ., M.R.A.S. 

2. THE DOCTRINE OF RELATIVITY IN JAINA METAPHYSICS. 

BY Dr. SATKARl MOOKERJEE. 

The Jaina Metaphysics has one important contribution inthe domain of 
philosophy in the shape of its theory of relativity or anekantavada, which is 
logically formulated in the form of sevenfold proposition. AH preclitation 
are capable of being represented in these seven ways of thought and language. 
The charge of superfluity and inconsistency advanced against the doctrine is 
refuted and a reorientation of the law of contradiction is advocated as 
necessary. The doctrine wonderfully reconciles the conflicting theories of 
rival philosophers in a comprehensive synthesis and shows that the rival 
theories are not unfounded in reality, but their fault is in claiming the whole 
monopoly of truth. The differences of philosopher are due to exclusive 
emphasis on one angle of view and one aspect of reality and the consequent 
ignoring of the other aspects and other ways of approach. The merit of 
Jaina philosophy consists in its evolving a formula of truth which successfully 
explains the realistic constitution of the world. 

3. JAINISM, ITS METAPHYSICS 6- ETHICS. 

BY KRISHNA CHANDRA CHOSE, VEDANTA CHINTAMONI. 

4. A STUDY IN PROTOUAINISM 

By ATUL K. SUR, Esq., M.A. 


VII. BENGALI SECTION 


President Secretary 

Prof- Khagendra Nath Mitra, Nalini Nath Das Gupta, 

M. A., Rai Bahadur. Esq., M, A. 

1. BHUVANRANJANERiAr^iV^Z)^^F/Li5^. 

By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA. Esq., M. A. 

This paper is based on a MS-, and introduces for the first time to the 
BengalLknowing people the Bengali metrical work, 'Ananda-Vilasa', which 
is a partial rendering of the Kasi-Khapt^a as embotjjed in the Skanda Purapa, 



2. GAUDlYAVAlSi^AVISM AND THE EARLY 
VAI5IMAVAS OF THE SOUTH 

BY SASIBHUSAN DASGUPTA, Esq., M. A. 

Gaudlya Vai§navism has got some distinctive features of its own* The 
innovation has not yet been directly traced to any former schools of thought. 
It is tried in this short treatise to show from internal evidences from the 
Bhagavat Puraoa and the §atsandarva of Jiva Gosvami that the Alv&ric 
Vai§oa^vism of the South, which neglecting the mythological views, can be 
assigned to a period between 2nd century A. D. to 6th Century A. D. may 
have something to do with the Vaisnavism of Bengal as preached by C^iitanya 
Deva. It is further tried to . confirm the hypothesis by a comparative study 
of the Vai§nava literature of the south and that of Bengal , 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF BENGALI POETRY IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 

By MRINAL SARVADHIKARY, Esq., MA 

With the advent of the Britishers in India, the socio-political and religious 
atmosphere of Bengal began to take a new form and the change was percept 
tible and definite. Literature also began to take a definitely new form. 
Practically literature got the impetus for improvement and development. 
Bengali Prose was shaped and remodelled. The real development of Bengali 
Poetry began in the 19th Century. It is tried to show— what was the 
condition of Bengali Poetry before the 16th century, The subject matter of 
Poetry was changed. The stagnated theme was forsaken. New ideas, new 
forms and new metrifications were introduced in Bengali Poetry. Subjective, 
objective and didactic Poetry were new things. Romanticism in BengaH 
Poetry was a welcome thing. Renaissance in Bengali Poetry was brought 
practically by Iswar Gupta and the work was carried on by his followers to 
a succesful height. Love for Nature and Nature poetry was a new thing 
and practically Behari Lai was the pioneer poet in this respect. Idealistic 
and materialistic poetry developed in this age. Some great poets like Madhu- 
sudan, Hemchandra, Nabin Chandra, Govinda Chandra, Deven Sen and 
others arose in the literary firmament. Rabindra Nath with his literary 
genius sparkled and made Bengali poetry what it is to-day. British influence 
brought new ideas, new themes and the English poets furnished our poets with, 
their ideas, themes and metrifications. 


4. BRAHMAVIDYA 

PY PROF, MADHAVDAS SANKHYAVEpANTATipTPiA M-.A, 
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5. INDRA VRITRERUPAKHYANA 

BY PROF. MADHAVDAS SANKHYAVEDANTATIRTHA, Esq., M. A. 

6. VAIDIK SAMAJ PRATISTHATA VAIVASVATA MANU. 

BY HARIDAS PALIT, Esq. 

VIII ZOROASTRIAN SECTION 

Preftident Secretary 

Maneciee C. H. Rustomjee, Esq. Dr, Manilal Patel, 

M A ,B. L. Ph. D. (Marburg^., 

1. ZOROASTER, HIS WORK 6- HIS TIMES. 

By. N N. GHOSE, Esq. M. A., B. L. 

Challenging the anti-Magian bias of Dr. Moulton, the writer points out in 
this paper that Zoroaster's reform movement was not even remotely ^directed 
against the Magian religion of his fathers. It was primarily a social and 
economic revolt against Iranian oppression, and secondarily only a protest 
against the Gods and the religious practices of the oppressors. The concep- 
tions of Satan and Hell, and of Eternal Damnation for the wicked, and the 
corresponding conception of Apocalyptic Resurrection reserved for the 
virtuous appear to have been Zoaroaster's original contributions to the ruling 
theological ideas of the world. He not only did not discard the Magian 
foundations of his ancestral religion, but admitted as well into it elements of 
Iranian origin in order to make it acceptable to his Iranian converts, to whom 
was due the triumphant success of his reforms in his own lifetime. 

2. THE GATHAS of ZARATHUSTRA 
(A Study of Yasna Ha 29) 

BY PROFESSOR Dr. MANILAL PATEL, Ph. D. (Marburg), 

Despite the fact that rapid strides have been made in the knowledge of 
Indo-Iranian philology and culture since the time when the Avesta first 
becarhe the subject of scientific study and research on modern lines, the task 
of interpreting the Oat has, the dicta prophetae of Zarathustra, has still 
remained baffling to the Avestan scholar. Fresh attempts, therefore, are 
permissible. In the present paper a study of Yasna Ha 29 is made in 
accordance with the modern scientific methods of Gathic interpretation. 

Taking Geldner's text as a basis and bearing in mind the Ur text as 
fixed by Andreas— Wackernagel, an attempt is made to reconstruct the Gathic 
verses so that the metrical requirements have been met and hypermetrical 
or otherwise unnecessary letters or words detected. 

A brief introduction is given discussing the place of the Ha among the 
Oathds, and its metre from a comparative point of view. Then each stanza 
in its transliterated form is followed by an English translation and expansfiv? 
critical wprd-npt^s, 
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3. THE GAYATRI PRAYER OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 
(AHUNAVAIRYA) 

BY ASOKANATH SASTRI, Esq., MA., P.R.S., VEDANTATIRTHA. 

IX. AYURVEDA & POSITIVE SCIENCES SECTION 

President Secretary 

Mahamahapadhya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, Girija Prasnna Mazumdar Esq. 

Saraswati, M A , L.M.S. M. Sc., B. L. 

1. THE VAIDYAKA LITERATURE OF BENGAL IN THE 
EARLY MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. 

By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A. 

In this paper is given an account of the writers of medical works in Bengal 
together with short notices of their writings from about the seventh to the 
thirteenth century A. D. Indu, who is quoted many times in K§irasv^m!'s 
commentary on the Amara-Ko§a as an author of a medical Nighatifu, is 
probably the commentator of the same name on the A^tafigahrdaya of 
Vagbhata (II). He, again, appears to be identical with Indu, the father of 
Madhavakara, who is maintained to have been a Bengali and belonged to 
about the 7th Century. After M^hava^Kara, there follows the account of 
some other writers including Surewara and Vafiga-Sena, and the paper closes 
with the account of Srikantha'Datta and Niscala-Kara, the two pupils of 
Vijaya Rak§ita in the thirteenth Century. 

2. HUMAN BODY ACCORDING TO THE GARBHOPANI§AD 

By Late Dr. EKENDUNATH GHOSH, CALCUTTA. 

The paper deals with the antiquity of the text : its subject matter : The 
structure and the functions of the human body in general and the development 
of foetus in particular. It also gives a few parallel opinions of modern authors 
to show accuracy of observations on some points noted in the text. 

3. ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY [AS DESCRIBED IN PALI] 

By Prof. B. M. BARUA. CALCUTTA. 

The paper deals with the following points : Sources of information. 
Consideration of the anatomy of human body as an indispensable part of the 
study of the self as a whole. How the knowledge could develop without 
having recourse to dissection. The twofold means of observation • ( 1 ) The 
watching of the fate of dead bodies in charnel-fields (Sivathikd dmakasusdna), 
and (2) the watching of the process of vivisection by the executioner, or by the 
butcher. The mdtikd. or the first plan of the Science of Anatomy. The plan 

developed in the commentaries, 
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4. A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE BHELA^SAMHITA EDITED 

By SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE-By Prof. B. M. BARUA, CALCUTTA. 

The paper deals with the antiquity of the text. Relation between the 
chapters in prose and those in verse. The prose section as relics of the earlier 
treatise. Consideration of the terminology adopted in the prose section and 
its bearing on the question of chronology. The points discussed in the 
prose section, and their historical importance. 

5. RAVAN TANTRAS 

ByDr. M.R. SAMEY.' BANGALORE. 

The author refers to a number of seven treatises on Ayurveda that go by the 
name of Ravana tantras. 

6. INDIVIDUAL HYGINE IN THE ORIENT 

By SYED FAKORUDDiN HUSAIN KHAN 

7. PLANTS AS KNOWN TO THE INDIAN FROM THE 

VEDIC AGE TO THE i2th CENTURY A. D. 

By Prof. GIRIJA PRASANNA MAJUMDAR, M. Sc., B. L. 

The author deals with : 

Plants mentioned in the Vedic literature, in the Artha^Sstra, the Charaka 
and Su^ruta, ths Amarako§a and the Nighanta Sara of Hem Chandra which 
is a glossary of Botanical terms, 

8. THE EPOCH OF THE SO-CALLED HARSHA ERA 

By DHIRENDRA NATH MUKERJI Esq. B. Sc. 

9. HISTORY OF INDIAN ASTRONOMY 

By PANDIT RADHABALLAVJYOTISTIRTH A 
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Address of Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Kt., M.A., Ph,D., D.Sc, 
Acharya of the Indian Cultural Conference 
( First Session ) 


Caladfa, lOSa, 

Dear friends, 

You have asked me to address you a few words at this inaugural meet- 
ing of the Indian Cultural Conference. It is meet that the first meeting should 
be held under the auspices of the Indian Research Institute. For the genius 
of Indian Culture, indeed its very soul, must be the guiding spirit of an Indian 
Research Association like yours. 

What we aim at here is not mere Science, not mere Philosophy, but 
these evaluated in terms of Culture. But it is vital to bear in mind that 
Indian Culture is only a branch of World Culture and can not live or grow 
if cut off from its roots in universal history and evolution. What we call 
here culture is but the spirit of a civilisation and as such embodies the vital 
essence of the Science and the Philosophy of the race. For Culture is 
neither Science nor Philosophy, but concerns itself with the values of life 
founded on Science and Philosophy in the multifarious departments of human 
activity, Social, Economic and Political. As these develop from age to age 
there is an accompanying evolution of culture. Every country and age must 
filiate itself to this evolution of human culture. And we stand rejec ed of 
the spirit of humanity if our immediate conflicts and interests, social or 
political dissociate us from this Cultural evolution of humanity. The world 
view of things is our essential concern. 

Human Culture evolves by being embodied in particular racial and 
regional surroundings, in various historical and national forms. India, like 
every other home of historic culture has an individuality of its own which 
has kept growing through the ages. The national genius, however, must grow 
fuller by vital contact with other races and cultures. Our contact and com- 
munion with the West and specifically with British nationalism should only 
serve to widen and deepen our own Indian national life and Culture. Indeed 
national life is healthy only so far as it is an instrument and means of realising 
Humanism in specific historic lines of development. 


■—Brajendra Nath Seal 




Address of Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, M A., Ph D. (Cal), Ph.D, (Cantab.). 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Indian 
Culture Conference (First Session, 1936) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Indian Research Institute I accord you a most 
cordial welcome and offer you our best thanks for the interest that 
you have shown by participating with us at the first session of the Indian 
Cultural Conference under the auspices of the Institute. We are happy to 
see in our midst Dr. Sir Braiendra Nath Seal, one of the greatest savants of 
the world who had inspired generations of scholars and infused them with a 
spirit of enthusiasm and devotion for culture and the motherland. We are 
happy to welcome in our midst Prof D. R. Bhandarkar as the General 
President of the Conference and Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, Amulya Ch. 
Vidyabhushan, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 
Seth Bahadur Singh Singhi, Prof. Khagendra Nath Mitter, Mr. Maneckjee C. H. 
Rustomjee, and Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen as the Presidents 
of the different Sections of the Conference. It is a happy day for the Indian 
Research Institute when such a galaxy of luminaries representing the various 
cultural interests meet together to discuss the various problems of interest 
and 1 must congratulate the organisers of the Institute on their having been able 
to secure the co-operation of the noblest minds of Bengal. 

A few years ago when the idea of this Research Institute was first conceive 
ed by Mr, Satis Chandra Seal, it came to me as a vary pleasant shock 
though I must confess that 1 had not optimism enough in me to think that 
such a proposal coming from a young lawyer had any hope of success. 
But such has been the enthusiasm and indefatigable energy of Mr. Seal that 
it has continued to grow since its inception and by now its activities are well- 
known to the scholarly public of Bengal. The Institute was inaugurated with the 
distinct idea of studying Indian culture in all its various branches. It has 
already started a first class journal of Indian culture, has been acquiring manu- 
scripts and printed books as the preliminary requisite of a research library. 
It has undertaken the publication of a scholarly edition of the Rgveda and it 
has under its contemplation the publication of a Buddhist Encyclopaedia, a 
Botanical work, works on Vedahga Jyoli§a etc. I must avail of this 
happy ' occasion to- offer our most grateful thanks on behalf of the 
Institute and the scholarly public of Bengal to the pecuriiafy . support 
rendered to the Institute by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Mr. T. C. Goswami and, 
Mr: GQpaldasChowdhury, the Zeminder of Sherpur and by the various 



scholars who have taken upon their shoulders the high task of building the 
temple of Sarasvati, for the future spiritual welfare of India. The Institute, 
young though it is, has suffered a great loss in the death of Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary, the noble son of Bengal who was our first and foremost pillar 
of support. May his soul rest in eternal peace and bliss which he earned by 
his unselfish work in various fields, for the good of his country. 

The time when the Indian Research Institute has been inaugurated is parti- 
cularly auspicious. During the last 30 years or more the delta of Bengal was 
being deluged by the waves of patriotic inundations. How different was that 
from the religious upheaval that characterised a very large part of the preced- 
ing century. We are reminded of the great religious leaders like Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, Maharshi Debendra Nath Thakur, Keshab Chan^fa Sen, 
Ramkrishna Paramhamsa, Vivekananda, Bejoy Krishna Goswami and others, 
who were the perennial sources of inspiration to the religiously-minded people 
of the country. Then came the period of pause which was broken by a new 
emotion of patriotism, the seeds of which were sown by Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, Bepin Chandra Pal and others. Under the leadership of the late 
Mr. C. R. Das and Mahatma Gandhi this emotion ran high and swept away, 
for a time, everything else, and religious India seemed to open a new phase 
as political India. It instilled a new spirit, revitalised the mind of India 
and changed the angle of vision. A stock-taking of the whole situation will 
show that our positive achievements have not been as great as were hoped 
for, but the negative element has rendered us an important contribution. 
The glamour of foreign culture had been since the introduction of English 
education in this couniry, dazzling and captivating our minds for over a 
century. We had lost self-confidence and had always turned to the West for 
light. We forgot that the Sun rises in the East and that the entire religious 
culture of the West and most of what sweetens and beautifies life were in- 
spired by the messages of an eastern teacher. The recent patriotic movement 
of India taught us to seek for light in ourselves by generating in us a feeling of 
repugnance for all that is western. It began with the cloth and moved to- 
wards the charka and apparently concentrated itself on the boycot of foreign 
goods and the production of indigenous articles for daily consumption. But 
in reality it was spiritual— a movement for the development of soul-force. Its 
real motto was Atmanani Viddid and Ndyanidtma Balahlnen'i labhijah. 
Though some of its leaders had a clear conception of its message, yet many 
who joined the movement misinterpreted the message like Virocana, seeking 
instruction from Prajapati and thought that this Atman was material, This 
spiritual sin of regarding the Atman as material proved fatal to the movement 
and produced a setback. Those who sought immediate tangible results were 
disappointed and njan/ wpuld consider the movement as a whole to be a 
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faHure. But failure it has not been. No spiritual movement can be lost. 
It has awakened us to a new consciousness of our place in the world 
and of the task that we have before us. But the followers of Virocana 
are a little puzzled and many of us do not know what to do now. We have 
discovered that the self within us cannot attain strength merely through 
methods of political propaganda inspired by the models of the West. 
The movement of freedom must be a movement of cultural enlightenment. 
Man does not live by bread alone and we cannot realise ourselves merely by 
economic and political efforts. 

The noble and active minds of Bengal of the present generation need 
a cultural centre, a means of knowing themselves in relation to the history 
of their past. If we wish to have a true insight into our own nature, we 
must have a full knowledge of our historical personality. No one can 
be untrue to his own history and yet attain strength and knowledge. What 
is national is corporate, but what is corporate is also historical. If it is 
difficult to dive deep into mysteries of one's own self and discover all the 
potentialities of his lifeTorce and soul-force, it may be easier to discover 
them in the concrete activities of our historical past. Whatsoever mafy be 
the external changes due to the changes of political and economic history, 
the spiritual integrity of the Hindu race with its traditions and ideals, concrete 
experiences and activities, remains still the same. Just as the ocean, inspite 
of the changing waves of climatic variations on the surface still remains 
the same, when we go into the depths of its unfathomed bosom which 
though invisible to the superficial gazer, sustains and maintains the real 
character of the ocean, so India through all its changing phases is supported 
and maintained by the unchangeable spiritual elements of her being. 

At this juncture when the political phase of our life is slowly coming 
to a temporary pause we must reawaken ourselves with the cultural needs 
of our self-knowledge. 

It is cheerful to think that we have responded to our inner call and 
started this Institute which, if it pleases our Master, may, in time, contribute 
much towards our real welfare and welhbeing. It is happy also to note 
that when the idea of the Research Institute was slowly taking shape, science 
academies were also being started in other parts of India. Even people in 
England have not been forgetful of our new needs and the Marquess of 
Zetland, the present Secretary of Slate has been making vigorous efforts 
and carrying on correspondence with the notabilities of this country for 
the opening of a new academy for India on the model of the British 
Academy or the French Academy. May these efforts have the blessings 
of the Master and may they contribute to a better understanding of our own 
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nature in relation to our historic past and may they also initiate new pro- 
gressive movements by which India may once again exert her cultural influ ence 
over the civilized world and may the light oF peace and friendship, charity 
and good-will dawn again from the Orient and over-flood the dark desti- 
nies of western nations jostling with one another in mutual hatred and 
jealousy. May the message of the Buddha and the great sages of India 
that enmity cannot be cured by enmity and that enmity can only be cured 
by friendship whisper into the ears of the West and may the roarings of 
the cannons give place to the joyous greetings of cordial fraternity. 

Our foreign teachers had taught us from our school days that though 
the Vedas were the earliest records of the Aryan race, yet our much- 
vaunted cultural antiquity was a myth. They had discovered for us a date 
for our Anadi Vedas somewhere in the second millenium before Christ 
and believed that our cultural history did not go any further back. But we now 
know better. We know that we shared the civilization of the Afrisian belt 
and that the cultural history of our past is contemporaneous with that of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and China. The Vedic people built huts of 
banlfcoos and we were told that we never knew how to build houses, but 
the edifice of the seven cities built on the same foundation in Mohenjodaro 
has dispelled the myth. We were told that we borrowed our alphabets 
from the Phoenicians, but the latest theories indicate that it is probable that 
not only was our Brahmi derived from the Mohenjodaro script but probably 
even the Phoenicians were indebted to us for their scripts. Our scripts in 
Mohenjodaro were sisters of the Hieroglyphics, the Hieretics and the 
Demotics. No final word on the subject has yet been heard, but all the 
evidences so far available tend to the oirection that our communicative 
system was probably devised in the so-called pre-historic period. Our 
analysis of phonetic sounds and language is probably the earliest in human 
history. The concrete records of our hygeinic knowledge, of our creative 
achievements in art, architecture and religious practices are well-evidenced 
in the fields of the cities in the Sind valleys. There is no evidence to prove 
that this civilisation was not indigenous to India or that it did not exert a 
profound influence on the later culture of India. 

Some of the finds in Harappa remind us of many of the religious 
practices and the post-mortem practices of the Vedic people. A statuette 
has been found which is probably that of a man in Yogic meditation. The 
phallic symbols, the Liiigas and even the Siva Pa^upati are there. Some 
of the recent discoveries of decorative designs and the like in certain parts 
of Bengal, resemble so much the Mohenjodaro scripts that it is extremely 
probable that the Mohenjodaro civilisation not only influenced the upper 
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and western India but also the eastern province of Bengal. We are still 
on the threshold of investigation into the Mohenjodaro civilisation and it 
may be confidently hoped that with the discovery of bilingual inscriptions 
of that age many things will be discovered which will shed their light upon 
the earliest religious thoughts and practices of India. 

It is well known that the discovery of Sanskrit by the westerners and the 
study of the Vedas by them have opened up the new sciences of comparative 
Philology and comparative Mythology and have revealed the family relationship 
of the Indian Aryans with the Iranians and the natives of Europe. It has 
also given a spur to the study of comparative social and religious Anthropology 
and comparative Religion. 

Passing over the period of the Vedic Civilisation of ritualistic culture the 
influence of which is still dominating the ceremonials of the present-day 
Hindus all over India, if we come to the Upani^ads we find that the 
mystical Philosophy of them has inspired the Religion and Philosophy of all 
later times and which still stands unrivalled in the depth and intensity of their 
spiritual vision. With the enlightenment of the Buddha in 500 B.C., we find 
a new impulse of Philosophy, Religion and Ethics which together with the 
Upani§adic wisdom had satisfied the spiritual hunger of India for about 
fifteen centuries. With the growth of Buddhism we find the insulated and 
home-centred culture of the Indians of an earlier age superseded by a new 
phase of enlightenment which traversed to the south upto Ceylon, to the east 
upto Burma, Japan and the islands in the Pacific, to the north upto China 
and Mongolia, to the north-west upto Afganisthan, Turkisthan and the 
Caspian countries, to the west at least upto Madagascar. It infused a new 
spirit of art in colours, in plastic materials and stones and architecture which 
are being discovered every day in India and in other countries which were 
inspired by the light of Buddhism. The recent discoveries of Turfan some of 
which are now maintained in the Berlin Museum show the extensive spread 
of Buddhistic art in the northern countries. The stories of the Jataka and 
the person of Buddha had supplied religious and decorative motif to the 
artists for many centuries. Teachings of the Buddha, associated with 
the teachings of the Upani§adas, developed into many schools of Philosophy 
which, in their opposition to the Vedic schools of Philosophy, revitalised the 
latter through controversy and criticism, without which they might have 
remained only as creeds of faith. The religion of the Buddha also 
infused the later religious movements of India with a spirit of service, fellow- 
ship and friendship and humanised the dominantly ritualistic tendency of the 
Vedic religion. Religion and Philosophy thus became the keynote of the 
Hindu civilisation and profoundly influenced the lives of the Hindus in a 
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practical as well as in a theoretical manner. Three of our greatest kings, 
Chandragupta, A^oka and Har^a were almost ascetics. In this connection 
the contributions of the Jaina religion, contemporaneous in its rise with 
Buddhism, cannot be over'Cstimated particularly in the way of the emphasis, 
it gave on non-injury to all living beings. Insp.'te of doctrinal differences 
and differences of Philosophical outlook, Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism 
united together in giving a shape to the spiritual ideals of humanity as 
self'Control, self-criticism, self-concentration, non-injury, friendship, charity 
and compassion. The report of Megasthenes proves indubitably the high 
standard of moral life which was pursued by the Indians. The edicts of 
A^oka and the reference that it contains to moral codes and religious 
superintendence prove incontestively the fact that the ideal of an Indian emperor 
was to rule the country not so much through Police Organisations. as by 
elevating the religious and the moral tone of the people. 

The belief in the law of Karma and the doctrine of re-birth and in the 
conviction of the possibility of the removal of bondage through self-purifica- 
tion established a unity of moral and religious ideals among the Indians of all 
sections. The contribution to this end, of the Yoga system which 
profoundly influenced almost all forms of Indian religions can not also be 
over-estimated. Thus inspite of many differences of religious and ritualistic 
doctrines, Metaphysical, Logical and Epistemological controversies, the Indian 
culture as a whole presents a unity of practical ideal of life and motive of 
work which has secured for us our national unity inspite of diversities of castes, 
languages, habits and manners. 

On the scientific side we know that we had a good knowledge of human 
and animal anatomy as early as the days of Su^ruta in 700 B. C. Even in the 
Atharva Veda we find that people were well-acquainted with the anatomy 
of the human body. Our knowledge of theoretical Chemistry was not very 
great but by the middle of the 9th and 1 0th century we had secured consi- 
derable knowledge of inorganic Chemical compounds as used for medicinal 
and other purposes. Our knowledge of Pathology, diseases and other 
medicinal drugs as also of dissection and surgery and the systems of inoccula- 
tion and Gynaecology was considerably high. Even in the present day with 
such a strong rival as the western system of medicine, the old Indian system 
of medicine still holds its own place, as the President of the Science Section of 
the Conference will inform you in a more authoritative manner. We had. 
an excellent knowledge of Metallurgy as is well proved by the Iron Pillar of 
Delhi. Our knowledge of stone curving, building pillars, houses and temples, 
our engineering skill of transports still excite the admiration of discerning 
people. Our paintings in Ajanta and those found in Nepal are still regarded 
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as the models for the new school of painting which has recently originated 
in Bengal. Our models of painting migrated northward and can still be 
traced in paintings discovered in Turfan. Our stone^urvings in Elora and 
Elephanta still stand as testimony of a high standard of excellence that was 
achieved by the Indians in this direction. 

It is generally believed that the Indians are home-loving people. But 
it is a matter of common knowledge that our teachers and missionaries 
went to all parts of Asia and gave the basic foundations of the religious culture 
of the Chinese people. The Tibetans were rejuvenated with a new religion 
and literature through our teachers who migrated there. Our people migrated 
to the Pacific islands and started a new civilisation there, the artistic religious 
remains of which are still objects of wonder. Books were written on Polity, 
Agriculture, Poultry and cattle-breeding, veterinary subjects, hawking, on the 
nature of horses, elephants, gems, construction of images, architecture of 
temple and houses, theatres and the histrionic art and even on spying, stealing 
and sexology. 

Our legal literature (involving the application of many delicate legal 
maxims) comprising many local compendiums is indeed, very vast and is still 
awaiting critical studies of diligent students. Our vast store-house of Mytho- 
logy which interprets our national character in its manifold aspects comprising 
many hundreds of thousands of verses have not been even superficially 
studied still now. Our extant Kavya literature reminds us of many important 
and valuable works which are now practically lost but which can yet suggest 
to us the enormous output jn the literary field. Our works of criticism on 
the subject of literary aesthetics reveal to us a depth of thought and insight 
unparalleled even in the works of the civilised people of modern times. 1 shall 
not speak anything here of the vastness of our Philosophical literature as 
I have been attempting to give a general survey of it in my "History 
of Indian Philosophy" which when completed will cover about 
four thousand pages. The various branches and the various aspects of the 
philosophical literature anticipate most of what is found in the philosophical 
speculation of the Greeks and the moderns. Problems of Logic 
have been studied with a subtleness and acuteness, the nature of which 
can hardly be imagined by a modern student of Logic and which it is impossi- 
ble to explain to the uninitiated. But inspite of the Logical subtlety and the 
depth of the Metaphysical speculation, Indian Philosophy differs in an impor- 
tant manner from the western Philosophy. Almost all Occidental Philosophy 
is merely Logical speculation. It has hardly any bearing to life. Almost all 
Indian Philosophy is ultimately chained to the fundamental ideal of ennobling 
life. Indian Philosophy viewed as a whole is fundamentally the Philosophy 
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of life and practice whereas western Philosophy is largely table Philosophy 
for printers and publishers and readers studying at leisure. 

Through the untold sufferings of foreign invasions and their dominations 
a large part of our literature of all types has been lost or destroyed. The 
introduction of foreign ideals, manners and customs and instructions, purposely 
or unpurposely communicated to us, to weaken our self-consiousness and 
self-confidence by perverted interpretations of our historical, intellectual, moral 
and religious life has often succeeded in pursuading us to imitate the cultures 
and ideals of other people and to lose faith in what was and is our own 
heritage, but still the pendulum had, on occasions, swung on other 
directions too. 

A time has now come when in the interest of our cultural self-conscious- 
ness and national regeneration and in the interest of humanity at large, which 
is waiting for our active contributions as the oldest member of human civilisa- 
tion, we have to take a stock-taking of our past and arrive at a consciousness 
of our historical personality. The lamp of our life is flickering to and fro in 
the wind, but, dimly or brightly, it has been burning all the while. It only 
needs the oil of our sympathy and love that it may shine forth and send its 
rays of illumination and the messages of its historic past, integrated into a 
practical realisation of the present, to ail the countries of the 
world. If India was once the teacher of the world, no one 
can logically deny that she has still the potentialities of the 
same. Times of depression, anxiety and sufferings may come and throw 
a veil upon our eyes trickling with tears, but suffering is only a phase ; it may 
be only a passing phase to the inauguration of a new era of joy and heaven, 
attained through self-realisation. Let us not for a moment lose faith in 
ourselves. No calamity can be as great as that of want of faith. Let us 
hope and believe that the people who radiated their culture to the civilised 
world in the past have not died, they have suffered but have not been 
vanquished. Let the world once more know that they are the sons of the 
immortals who have risen from their ashes. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Pli.D., F.A.S.B. 

We have assembled here this afternoon in connection 
with Indian Cultural Conference. Our object is doubtless 
to study Indian Culture impartially in all its aspects, whether 
it relates to the Ancient, Mediaeval, or Modern, period. I 
can very well imagine how this will excite the risible sense 
of some of our countrymen, especially those who have 
thrown themselves into the vortex of politics. History of 
India, nay, even the history of Indian Culture, they will say, 
may wait, but Science and Economics cannot, if India is 
to take a fitting place among the civilized nations of the 
world. Again, if any history of any country or continent 
is to be studied, they will further asseverate, it should be 
the history of Europe or of America, where the wliite 
nations have reached the pinnacle of civilization. In fact, 
they have been the teachers and civilizers of the African 
and Asiatic Continents. The history of Europe and 
America is thus worthy of serious study. Let us, therefore, 
learn that history, and, that history alone. This is the 
sort of view which persists amongst some of our country- 
men. Far be it from me to decry the achievements of 
Science and Economics, or for the matter of that, the work 
done by the European nations. It was France, which 
about the close of the 18 th century, first spread the ideas 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, side by side with her 
scientific culture. It is England, again, which is the cradle 
of free institutions and has fostered noble altruistic con- 
cepts and practices in the political sphere. It was England 
which was instrumental in the abolition of the slave-trade. 
Up till the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century Europe 
was dominated by the noble ideal so beautifully depicted 
by an English poet in the words : ‘ the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world’. Up tUl this time science, 
industrialism and nationalism were harmoniously working 
together for the good of mankind. Unfortunately the 
original grand noble ideal was gradually replaced by a 
sordid separatist goal. There was the rise of capitalism 
on the one hand, and of imperialism on the other. Indus- 
trialism produced millionaires and multi-millionaires, and 
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thus giew into capitalism. Similarly, nationalism with the 
accretion of colonies and dependencies culminated into im- 
perialism. But the glamour of capitalism or of imperialism 
ought not to blind us to the enormous evils to which 
they have given rise. It is true that we have now amongst 
us millionaires and multi-millionaires, but it is forgotten 
that their number increases in inverse ratio to the wretched 
poverty-stricken men. ^ The people live says Prof. Huxley, 
‘ in a condition in which food, warmth, and clothing which 
are necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of 
the body in their normal state, cannot be obtained ; in 
which men, women and children are forced to crowd into 
dens where decency is abolished, and the most ordinary 
conditions of healthful existence are impossible of attain- 
ment ; in which the pleasures within reach are reduced to 
brutality and drunkenness ; in which pains accumulate 
at compound interest in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted development, and moral degradation ; in which the 
prospect of even steady and honest industry is a life of 
unsuccessful battling with hunger rounded by a pauper’s 

grave I take it to be a mere plain truth, that 

throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large 
manufacturing city which is free from a large mass of people 
whose condition is exactly that described, and from a still 
greater mass, who, living just on the age of the social swamp, 
are liable to be precipitated into it.’ ^ Further quotations 
from European writers can be cited, but what Huxley has told 
us is enough to show what indescribable starvation, disease 
and degradation have followed in the wake of capitalism 
and industriahsm. India is already being precipitated into 
this swamp of want, misery and wretchedness, and the 
question arises : whether we allow her to go on till she is 
completely lost into it. As regards imperialism, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out how some European nations, 
who believe in the dictum : ‘ might is right ’, are carrying 
on a cruel and shameless exploitation and spoliation of the 
weaker, but none the less finer, classes of men in the world, 
the most notorious and recent example of which is furnished 
by Abyssinia. Science has no doubt done an incalculable 
amount of good to mankind by its own inventions and 
appliances. It has killed both space and time, and if 
A§oka or Akbar were to come to life again, they would be 


Evolution and Ethics and Other Essays, pp. 214-16. 
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astonished to see how we conld travel by rail from Bombay 
to Calcutta in two days, or by steamer from Bombay to 
iSvetadvipa in a fortnight. This time will still further be 
shortened when the aeroplane service will be regularly 
established for the benefit of an average man. Science has 
also discovered drugs and remedies to alleviate and ciu'e 
pain and suffering of mankind. Such was the case with 
Economics also, which was originally of a sublime character, 
but has now become a dismal science, not only by setting 
one class against another in a nation, but also setting one 
nation against another. In other words, it has become a 
hand- maid to capitalism and imperialism. Such is the 
pitiable condition of Science also. Originally its achieve- 
ments were uniformly glorious, but it is now developing a 
diabolical character of its own by inventing deadly machines 
to destroy the human race itself by the speediest and most 
effective methods possible. One can easily imagine how 
exceedingly shocked A^oka and Akbar would have been 
if they had been bodily present in Europe and seen with 
their OAvn eyes the fearful havoc on land and sea wrought 
by the dreadnaughts, the submarines, the torpedoes, the 
mines, the long-range guns, the inachine guns, the tanks, 
and, above all. as])hyxiating gases. But why blame 
science I Science, after all. is an instrument for doing 
infinite good or infinite evil, and it depends upon the 
mentality of the man who handles it. Unfortunately, 
Science and Economics have become galley-slaves to 
capitalism and imperialism, and are now dashing the 
human masses headlong into social aiid international 
swamps, from whi(‘h it will become impossible before long 
to extricate them. Do we similarly want to takt^ our 
country to the brink of a precipice and from there hel}) 
her to take a leap into the abyss of com])lete destructicn and 
damnation, by slavishly treading into the footsteps of the 
western world i 

Let us now, for the time being, suppose that the civiliza- 
tion of the western world is an unmixed good and that the 
history England, France, Germany or America is worthy 
of serious study. But it is forgotten that every nation, if 
it wants to rise to the pinnacle of civilization, must study 
and learn its history, whether it has or has not a glorious 
past. Because unless we know our past, we can never 
properly understand our present, and unless we are well 
cognisant of our present we cannot adequately shape our 
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future. Unless, in other words, we study our antecedents 
and are familiar with our moral and intellectual ancestry, it 
is not possible to lay down any definite programme for 
our future growth and development. National being is 
not a mere chain of sand ; it is rather a kind of electric 
wire that makes our heart not only throb and shout with 
the feehngs and thoughts of the ancient past but also vibrate 
and exult with the hopes and aspirations of the distant 
future. The necessity, therefore, for every educated man 
to know the history of his own country is so paramount as 
to override all other considerations if we really wish our 
nation to occupy a high place in the conglomeration of 
civilized nations. Fortunately for us we had a noble and 
glorious past, and there are still many sterling qualities of 
head and heart engrained in our nature, which, with a well- 
organized programme, can develop into a nationalism that 
can command the esteem of the whole world. We have 
neglected our history most sadly, and many of us arc still 
under the misconception that we never had a briglit past, 
that there were never, and are not even now, any virtues, 
intellectual, moral or spiritual in us, which are worthy of 
careful niu ture. 

I wish now briefly to elucidate some of the chief charac*- 
teristics of the culture and civilization of Ancient India, 
though I have already dwelt upon this subject more than 
once.^ A quarter of a century ago the late Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson drew our attention to ‘ the attractive power of 
Hindu Civilization, which has enabled it to assimilate and 
absorb into itself every foreign invader except the Moslem 
and European’. ‘Those Indians’, says he further, ‘have 
indeed a poor idea of their country's greatness, who do not 
realize how it has trained and civilized the nomads of 
Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been trans- 
formed into some of the most famous of the Rajput Royal 
races.’ ^ It is scarcely necessary to comment upon what 
Jackson has remarked, for we do know by now that up till 
the advent of the Muhammadans every foreign tribe that 
entered India became hinduized. It is not merely the 

1 I first dealt with this subject when I delivered a Lecture before the 
Historical Association of the Dacca University on 3rd April, 1924, and 
afterwards an Address before the Calcutta University Cultural Association 
on 8th March, 1933. The first was printed in the Calcutt<i EevieiVy May 
1924, pp. 376 ft., and the second, ibid., September 1933, pp. 291 ff. 

2 Indian Antiquary. Vol. XXXIX, p. 77. 
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6akas, Palhavas, Hunas, Gurjaras and otlier barbarian 
hordes, but also the civilized Yavanas or Greeks who 
succumbed to the charm of Hindu culture and religion. 
They not only embraced one Hindu faith or another, but, 
in many cases, adopted Hindu names also. What, how- 
ever, causes our wonder and delight is that Hindu culture 
spread much beyond the confines of India, though India is 
herself a sub-continent. It is well known that the wave of 
Indian civilization broke upon and covered the whole of 
Eastern Asia comprising Tibet, China, Japan, the Trans- 
Gangetic Peninsula and the Isles of the Indian Archipelago. 
Tibet, Chiila and Japan accepted not only the Buddhist 
religion but also the Buddhist Art and Buddhist Philosophy. 
Going southwards of India, we find that the names of places 
and countries are of Sanskrit origin. Burma is Brahmade^a ; 
Cambodia, Kamboja ; and Java, Yava. The old capital, 
again, of Siam was Ayodhya ; and Annam had a Champa. 
Many inscriptions and sculptures have been found in these 
regions, and we are forced to the conclusion that religion, 
polity, and social institutions that were prevalent here were 
typically Indian. What happened to the countries on the 
north-east and south-east of India happened also to those 
on the north-west. The excavations conducted by Sir 
Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan or Khotan have revealed 
many hundreds of documents, official and private. And 
what do they teach us ? Of course, the religion prevalent 
here is undoubtedly Buddhism, but there are many other 
things which the people of these regions adopted from India. 
The script employed in most of the manuscripts found here 
is an Indian one called Kharoshthi, and the language, a 
Prakrit speech, such as was in existence in India in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Thus the people of Khotan 
at this early period borrowed and assimilated not only 
religion but also other elements of culture sucli as language 
and script from India. The Indians have thus been not 
only colonizers but also teachers of all the Asiatic countries 
that bordered India. 

If the Indians were originally the teachers and civilizers 
of the greater portion of Asia, they surely must have de- 
veloped a culture and literature of their own. It is thus no 
wonder if one European writer, Prof. Heeren, calls them 
‘ a poetical people ’ ; a second, Max Muller, styles them a 
nation of Philosophers ’ ; and a third, Brown, says that 
India ‘ is the parent of the Literature and the Theology of 
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the world Various are the aspects of the Ancient Indian 
culture and civilization, which have impressed the European 
mind and made it dumb with awe and admiration. Here 
we will select just a few points connected with the culture 
of Ancient India, and see what British statesmen and 
European scholars have said about them. As regards the 
epic poetry, Mountstuart Elphinstone says : ‘ All who have 
read the heroic jDoems in the original are enthusiastic in 
their praise, and their beauties have been most felt by those 
whose own productions entitled their judgement to most 
respect. Nor is this admiration confined to critics who 
have peculiarly devoted themselves to oriental literature. 
Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and Jones in their 
applause . . . ’ But why go to Milman and Schlegel, who 

were, after all, literary men ? Even an eminent scientist. 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who simultaneously with Dartvin 
announced the Theory of Selection, says : ‘ 1 have now 
finished reading the Mahabharata which is, on the whole, 
very fine, finer, I think, than the Iliad The English 
Phfiosopher, Herbert Spencer, condemns the Iliad inter alia 
for the reason that the subject-matter appeals continually 
to brutal passions and the instinct of the savage. ‘But’, 
says Monier Williams, ‘ there are not wanting indications 
in the Indian epics of a higher degree of cultivation than 
that represented in the Homeric poems. The battle-fields 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are not made 
barbarous by wanton cruelties and the description of 
Ayodhya and Lanka imply far greater luxury and refine- 
ment than those of Sparta and Troy.’ 

As regards Sanskrit drama, most of us know how the 
German poet, Goethe, began to cut capers when he first 
read 6akuntala, the masterpiece of Kalidasa, though in 
mere translation, and burst into joy, singing 

Wouldst thou the young years blossom 
and the fruit of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed. 

enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven 
itself in one sole name combined 
I name thee, 0 Sakuntala, and all 
at once is said. 

This immortal piece of K&lidasa produced such a deep 
and indelible impression on the mind of Goethe that we are 
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told that the prelude of ^akuntala suggested to him the 
plan of the prologue on the stage in Faust. All the dramas 
of Kalidasa and the Mrichchhakatika of^Odraka have been 
adapted to the European stage and many a time have 
attracted large audiences. As regards Lyric Poetry in 
Sanskrit, the following passage from the late Prof. 
Macdonell’s book on Sanskrit Literature deserves notice : 
‘ But those who are properly equipped can see many beauties 
in classical Sanskrit literature which are entirely lost to 
others. Thus a distinguished scholar known to the present 
writer has entered so fully into the spirit of that poetry 
that he is unable to derive pleasure from any othei.’ 
Take, again, the Pahchatantra and Hitopade^a which are 
studied even in England, which, they say, is of a com- 
paratively prosaic cast of mind. These Sanskrit works 
contain many svhlmshitas or popular verses of intrinsic^ 
merit. One such verse describing this transient life has 
been translated into English verse as follows : 

And on the mighty ocean’s waves 
Two floating logs together come. 

And having met for ever part : 

So briefly joined are living beings. 

Who could have ever thought that these lines would impress 
the mind of an English poet I And yet we find exactly the 
same thing reproduced by Matthew Arnold, while feeling 
about his old love Marguerite, in his touching lines ‘ The 
Terrace at Berne ’ : 

Like driftwood spars, which meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean-plain. 

So on the sea of life, alas 

Man meets man — meets, and quits again. 

Speaking of Hindu philosophy Prof. Weber says : ‘ It is in 
this field and that of grammar that the Indian mind attained 
the highest pitch of its marvellous fertility Now, the 
fountain-source of the Hindu philosophy is two-fold, namely, 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita. The Upanishads 
have been called by Schopenhauer, as ‘ the noblest products 
of the religious consciousness of mankind ‘ Oh, how 
thoroughly says the German philosopher, ‘ is the mind here 
washed clean of all early grafted Jewish superstitions and of 
all philosophy that cringes before those superstitions. In 
the whole world there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so beautiful and so elevating as that of the 
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Upanishads. Tt has been the solace of my life, and it will 
be the solace of my death.’ It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Schopenhauer was one of the greatest philosophers 
of modern times. And when he says in regard to the study 
of the Upanishads : ‘ it has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death you can easily imagine that he 
placed these Hindu scriptures far above even the Christian 
Revelations. The other source of Hindu philosophy, as 
you well know, is the Rhagavadgita, which was first 
translated into English by Charles Wilkins in 1785. 
Since then it has been translated into a number of European 
languages and has been held in the highest estimation. In 
fact, it has become a part of what we may call world- 
literature. When the translation of Charles Wilkins first 
appeared, it comprised a letter to Nathaniel Smith by no 
less a personage than Warren Hastings, who, along \^ith 
Lord Clive, laid the foundations of British Empire in 
India. Works like the Bhagavadgita, says he in that letter, 

‘ will survive when the British dominion in India shall have 
long ceased to exist and when the sources which it once 
yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance 
Hindu philosophy is derived from the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita and reached its highest perfe(‘tion when it 
culminated into Vedantism. And see what view another 
European scholar has expressed about Vedantism. ' If 
philosophy ’, says Max Muller, ‘ is meant to be a preparation 
for a happy death, or Euthanasia, I know of no better 
preparation for it than the Vedanta Philosophy.’ 

It is not merely the epic or lyric poetry or the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus that has cast a spell upon the European 
mind. It is almost every aspect of the ancient Indian 
<ailture that is impressing the modern European world and 
casting its mentality in a different mould. Prof. Macdonell 
is thus perfectly right in saying : ‘ The intellectual debt of 
Europe to Sanskrit literature has been undeniably great. 
It may perhaps be greater still in the years that are to 
come ’. As early as 1882 when the great Max Miiller delivered 
lectures on India before the University of Cambridge, he 
uttered the following words in his impartial fearless style : 

' Whatever sphere of the human mind you may select for 
your special study, whether it be language, or religion, or 
mythology, or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs 
. . . . everywhere, you have to go to India, whether you 

like it or not, because some of the most valuable and most 
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instructive materials in the history of man are treasured up 
in India, and in India only This is by no means an 
exaggerated statement. Take the sacred language of India, 
namely, Sanskrit, from which most of the vernaculars are 
derived. In regard to it, Prof. Jiopp, father of modem 
philology, says : ‘ Sanskrit is more perfect and copious 
than Greek and Latin and more exquisite an^eloquent than 
either’. ‘In grammar’, says Max Muller, ‘I challenge any 
scholar to produce from any language a more comprehensive 
collection and classifi(iation of all tlie facts of a language than 
what we find in Panini’s Sutras.’ It is therefore no wonder 
if the study of Sanskrit and Panini has rendered invaluable 
help in the development of the Science of Language. ‘ It 
has been truly said ’, says Max Miiller, ‘ that Sanskrit is 
to the Science of Language what Mathematics is to Astro- 
nomy.’ In another place the same German savant says 
emphatically : ‘ T believe T shall not be contradicted by 

Helmholtz, or Ellis, or other representatives of phonetic 
science, if 1 say that, to the present day, the phoneticians 
of India of the 5th century B.C, are unsur])assed in their 
analysis of the elements of language ’. Lh'ecisely the same 
thing may be noticed about the Science of Mythology and 
the Science of Religion. Thus ‘ the poetry of Homer ', 
says the same scholar, ‘ is founded on the mythology of the 
Vedas and without the Veda, he remarks ‘ the Science of 
mythology would have remained a mere guess-work and 
without a safe basis ’. Similarly in respect of the Science 
of Religion he says : ‘ I do not think, therefore, tliat 1 am 
exaggerating when I say that the sacred books of India offer 
for a study of religion in general and particularly for the 
study of the origin and growth of religion, the same peculiar 
and unexpected advantages which the language of India, 
Sanskrit, has offered for the study of the origin and growth 
of human speech ’. 

Before I pass on to the next period, 1 must refer, though 
very briefly, to those momentous discoveries in the Indus 
VaUey initiated at Mohenjodaro by the late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji. These have not only demonstrated the vast 
antiquity of Indian Culture, but also the mighty role that 
tliis country of ours had to play in the glorious history of 
civilization. Apart from that, the tremendous importance 
of the Indus Valley discoveries lies in the fact that they 


1 India, What Can It Teach XJs, p. 15. 
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disprove for ever the theory that had for a long time swayed 
over the minds of scholars, namely, that the Hindu Culture 
was purely a product of the Aryan invaders of India. It 
has now been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt by a 
host of eminent oriental scholars such as Sir John Marshall, 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, Dr. Stella Kramrisch and 
Mr. Atul K. Sur that the art and religion that blossomed in 
India in historic times were as much a legacy of the 
Chalcolithic Culture of the Indus Valley as that of the 
Aryan Culture of India. It is quite significant that while 
the religion of the later Hindus had practically no affinity 
with the religion of the Rigvedic Aryans, it had on the 
contrary close similarity with that of the pre- Aryan people 
of the Indus Valley. We liave thus here the starting point 
of Indian Culture, the culture that all through the ages has 
evoked the attention of the rest of the world. 

The second period of Indian History is the Mediaeval, 
which consists mainly of the invasion of this country by 
foreigners wlio were Muslim by faith. This period begins 
with 1191 A.D. when Shihabu-d-Din Ghur defeated and 
killed Prithviraja in the second battle of Tarain. Many 
foreign tribes poured into India before him, but were before 
long hinduized. Such was not however the case now\ 
Hinduism was in a decadent stage, temporarily, at least. 
It had degenerated into an abject ritualism centred round a 
plurality of gods, mostly aboriginal. Muslim religion, like 
Christianity of the European invaders of the third peifiod, 
was as good as any Hindu faith in its hey-day of glory. 
The consequence was that none of these foreigners, 
Mussalman or Christian, could be attracted to any form of 
Hinduism, though even the Greeks could to Buddhism or 
Vasudevism about the beginning of the Christian era. When 
this second period began, there were wars and sieges, 
intrigues and plots, hatred and fanaticism, rapacity and 
bloodshed. But human activities can never be confined to 
these things only. There grew up gradually the more 
enduring, though less glamorous, glories of peace, the 
episodes of trust and confidence, friendship and love, 
leading to the march of civilization. These things have 
been practically ignored or thrown into the background. 
The history of this period has consequently suffered most 
by perfunctory and injudicious treatment. What, therefore, 
we generally find in a historical treatise dealing with this 
epoch is the attribution, by modern historians, of all kinds 
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of barbarity to most of the Muhammadan rulers, who, we 
are told, were guided by the policy of iconomachy rather 
than iconolatry. The only scholar that has recently 
approached this subject in an impartial attitude of mind is 
Mr. Atulananda Chakrabarti, whose book on ‘ Cultural 
Fellowship in India ’ beautifully depicts Hindu-Muslini 
Fellowship of Thought and demonstrates how beneath the 
endless diversities the Indian peoples possess a fundamental 
imity that transcends them all.^ Much injustice has been 
done to these Islamic invaders who did not and could not 
contemplate extinction of Hindu race and religion. This I 
pointed out long ago, while expatiating on the ‘ Slow Progress 
of Islam Power in Ancient India This has received 
corroboration from unexpected quarters, namely, Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. iii, pp. 88-89, where we read the 
following: ‘‘The rhapsodies of Muslim historians in their 
accounts of the suppression of a rising or the capture of a 
fortress, of towns and villages burnt, of whole districts laid 
waste, of temples destroyed and idols overthrown, of heca- 
tombs of ‘ misbelievers sent to hell or ‘ dispatched to 
their own place’, and of thousands of women and children 
enslaved, might delude us into the belief that the early 
Muslim occupation of northern India was one ])rol()nged 
holy war waged for the extirpation of idolatry and the 
propagation of Islam, had we not proof that this cannot 
have been the case, Mahmud the Iconoclast maintained a 
large corps of Hindus horse ; his son Mas‘ud ])rohibited his 
Muslim officers from offending the religious susceptibilities 
of their Hindu comrades, employed tlie Hindu Tilak for 
the suppression of the rebellion of the Muslim Ahmed 
NiyS,ltigin, approved of Tilak’ s mutilation of Muslims, and 
made him the equal of his Muslim nobles; Muizz-ud-din 
Muhammad allied himself with the Hindu raja of JammQ 
against Muslim Khusrav Malik of Lahore, and employed 
Hindu legends on his coinage ; all Muslim rulers in India 
from Mahmiid downwards, accepted, when it suited them to 
do so, the allegiance of Hindu rulers and landlords, and 
confirmed them as vassals, in the possession of them hereditary 
lands ; and one of the pretexts of Timur’s invasions of 
India at the end of the fourteenth century was the toleration 


1 See Mr. A. F. M. Abdul All’s review of this book in Indian OuUme, 
1936, pp. 176-76. ^ 

8 Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute^ Vol. XI, p. 135. 
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of Hinduism. Neither the numbers nor the interests of the 
foreigners admitted of any other course.” 

This sort of fanaticism is noticeable also among Indian 
authors, ancient and modern. Thus the Divyavadana 
informs us that at Pundravardhana one image of Buddha 
was thrown down by a Jaina at the feet of a Tirtharhkara. 
This made A6oka exceedingly angry, and he gave orders 
to kill Jainas ; and we are told that as many as 18,000 Jainas 
were slaughtered. No sane historian will attach any cre- 
dence to tliis statement of the Divyavadana, knowing as he 
must, Asoka, first-hand, from his own records. Again, as 
pointed out by Mr. Atulananda Chakrabarti, Madhava’s 
Samkara-vijaya narrates that god Kartikeya took a hum^U 
birth in the person of Kumarila ‘ the object of whose 
descent was the extirpation of the Saugatas ’ and that, in 
consequence of his miraculous victory over his heretical 
antagonists. Prince Sudhanvan commanded his attendants : 

‘ those shall be slain who slay not the old man and the babe 
amongst the Bauddhas ’. I do not think that the Mullahs 
and the Muhammadan writers were more fanatic or invented 
worse fantastic stories than the Buddhist and Brahmanic 
priests and writers. 

As regards the fusion of Hindu-Muslim thought and 
culture much can be said. This is not, however, the 
place to expatiate on the subject. It is enough to point out 
that, as a result of concourse and concordance, sects arose 
which were principally monotheistic, which were joined by 
both Hindus and Mussalnians, and which were characterized 
by the best in Hinduism and Muslim faith. ' There are 
neither Hindus nor Mussalmans ’ was the theme, we are told, 
of the first sermon delivered by Nanak. Again, another 
religious reformer was Dadu, a Hindu cotton- spinner. But 
his chief disciple was Rajjab, a Mussalman, who declared : 
' All the world is Veda, and all creation the Koran In 
fact, it was a movement of the masses, who saw that Hindu 
and Muslim faiths agreed in all essentials and cut out their 
own path to salvation without Mullahs or Brahman priests 
to lead them by the nose. There was a free ‘ give and take ’ 
among the masses. And the consequence was a unique one 
in all parts of India. As I am just now in Bengal, I shall 
just briefiy touch upon this Hindu-Muslim fusion of thought 
and custom so far as this province is concerned. ‘ Many a 
Mahomedan offered pujd at Hindu temples, as the Hindu 
offered sinni at Mahomedan mosques. Mirza Hosen Ali, a 
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native of the Tippera district, who lived a liundred years ago, 
not only composed songs in praise of the goddess Kali, 
but worshipped her at his house with great ecldf : and 
Gariv Hosen Chaudhury of Dacca, a contemporary of the 
Mirza, another Mahomedan Zemindar, was a devout wor- 
shipper of Sitala Devi, the goddess of small-pox, worshipped 
by the Hindus .... Hindus liavc borne Mahomedan 
names, and the Mahomedans are often called by Hindu 
names ; and such instances are very common even now.* ^ 
No less a Mahomedan leader than the late Hon. Mr. 
Mazhal-iil Haque says : ‘ From birth to death at every 
stage of life, the Mahomedan in India perlbrms ceremonies 
which are of purely Hindu origin. When he is born, the 
songs sung are .... tliose in which allusions to Sri 
Krishna are frequent .... The custom, in (connection 
with marriage ceremonies, to which Mahotnedan ladies attach 
the greatest importance, is of purely Hindu origin: so. too. is 
the line of vermilion and the dot on the forehead . 

The same Mahomedan authority relates that in his child- 
hood at Mohorum time, he had seen Hindus weeping as 
copious tears at the recital of the incidents of Karbala, as 
any pious Shrah would do. When the Hindus and Muslims 
influenced one another so greatly, a common (Jod was called 
into existence who was worshipped alike by both the com- 
munities. His name was formed by compounding an 
Arabic with a Sanskrit word. He was called Saff/u Pit. 
And in this connection we are told that the emperor Hosen 
Shah of Gauda, who tried to secure the good will of his 
Hindu subjects, was the originator ol’ the Hatya Pit cult, 
which made Hindus and Mahomedans join hands in 
worshipping a common God. 

We now come to the third peiiod of India, namely, the 
Modern Period. It also began with a conflict not only 
between the Furopean and Indian ])oweis lor supremacy, 
but also of European powers with one another. For a 
long time about the beginning of this period, India had 
become a pandemonium, where rjipacity, envy, greed and 
retaliation reigned supreme. Fortunately for us, this 
debacle has ended in an undisputed sovereignty, over the 
whole of this country, of Great Britain, the people of which 
are the finest race not only over the whole of Europe, but 


I Dinesh Chandra Son’s Histor)/ of Bengali Language and Literature, 

pp. 792 ff. 
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also over the whole of the world. India has been undergoing 
huge revolutionary changes during this period which has 
brought us in contact with the most virile civilization of the 
world. The alchemy of British Culture has transmuted the 
religio-social fabric of India beyond all recognition, so much 
so that some Indians have expressed the fear that the 
Indian culture, of which we have been so proud, is in danger 
of evaporating into the thinnest air. ' Cato the elder 
says Carlyle in one place, ‘ used to tell them (the Romans), 
‘ ‘ the instant you get the Greek literature among you there 
will be an end of the old Roman spirit He was not listened 
to : the rage for Greek speculation increased ; he himself 
found it impossible to keep back, although he grew very angry 
about it, and in his old age he learned the Greek language 
and had it taught to his sons. It was too late ; nobody 
could believe any longer, and every one had set his mind on 
being a man and thinking for himself.’ I do not, however, 
entertain such a low opinion of our Indian culture and 
civilization. When we are in contact with such a sturdy 
and heroic culture as that of the British, it is natural to 
expect profound, T should say, cataclystic. (dianges in the 
social and political configuration of India. But my sorrow 
is that Indian culture has not been given a fair trial. No 
systematic attempt lias been made to study tliis culture and 
disseminate a knowledge of it through the projier channels. 
History of Indian, as of any. Culture is a continuous flow 
like that of the Ganges. We know that this holy river issues 
from an ice cave in the Himalayas, called Gahgotri, 13,800 
feet above the sea level and falls into the sea after it has 
had a course of 1,557 miles from its source. Ft has numerous 
tributaries and affluents. Nevertheless, the Ganges main- 
tains its identity. Such is the case with the liistory of 
Indian culture which has received many a contribution and 
affluence at many periods. Nevertheless, this culture has 
assimilated all foreign elements and preserved its Indian 
character. Study of Indian culture must be made com- 
pulsory by all Indian Universities and at all examinations 
but with properly graduated courses. But for this purpose 
text-books must be wiitten in an impartial dispassionate 
spirit. If he is a Hindu writer, he is likely to exaggerate 
the charm and glory of Hindu culture and ascribe barbarities 
to most of the Mahomedan rulers. The same remark 
holds good, mutatis mutandis, in the case of a Mahomedan 
writer. And what is strange is that most of the text-books 
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divide the history of India into the three periods : Hindu, 
Mahomedan and British. Nothing can be more absurd. 
They should be either Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian, 
or Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern. Tlie latter classifica- 
tion, being a non-commimal one, is certainly the proper 
one. When the cliarm and glory of the whole Indian 
culture are made known to every student of an Indian 
University, he would be able to compare them with those 
of European culture, and I have no doubt that the intelli- 
gentsia and through them also the masses will before long 
assimilate the good elements of the latter and engraft them 
on the former so that through their absorption an Indian 
culture of a grander character will be evolved. 

The social system of India also is being revolutionized. 

I shall take one instance, namely, the untouchable classes. 

I am a genuine and warm admirer of Hindu culture and 
civilization. But I cannot help saying that it is imbued 
with two blots of a serious nature, namely, caste and 
depressed classes. In spite of the light of knowledge shed 
upon modern India for three quarters of a century by the 
study of the history and culture of England, very few 
Hindus have seriously thought of wiping off these stains 
except very recently. It is highly gratifying to note that 
Mahatma Gandhi, though only the other day, burst into the 
wail : ‘ I would far rather that Hinduism died than that 

untouchability lived It is also gratifying to find that such 
a holy and enlightened KuJapati as Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji is straining every nerve to administer rnantra- 
dlkshd and exalt them. It is, however, in the political 
sphere that we are anxiously waiting to see what our contact 
with the British culture and civilization is developing into. 
We have no doubt been talking very glibly about ‘ the 
government of the people by the people and for the people ’. 
But we do not quite understand what it means. For it is 
forgotten that India is a sub-continent and that it is equal to 
Europe minus Russia. But has any Euro])can thinker or 
writer ever said that Europe should be one nation and that 
Europe should have ‘ a government of the people by the 
people and for the people ’ ( Europe has been split up into 
a number of nations, each with its own language and litera- 
ture. India is similarly split up into a number of provinces 
as big as France or Germany, each with its language and 
literature. There is also ‘ the cultural chasm which sunders 
the people at one end of the social scale from those at the 
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other How can India therefore be expected to be a 
nation ? This reminds me of an incident which took place 
at the end of December, 1896, when the National Congress 
was holding its sittings in Calcutta. The late Mr. Justice 
Ranade had arrived in Calcutta from Bombay to deliver his 
annual address at the Social Conference. It came off in the 
Albert Hall, and the late Hon’ble Mr, Narendra Nath Sen 
presided. Ranade delivered his annual address which was a 
learned, lucid and luminous discourse. The late Hon’ble Mr. 
Anand Mohan Bose rose up to propose a vote of thanks. 
‘ Ranade’s ancestors said he, ‘ were in the habit of crossing 
the holy river and particularly the Mahratta Ditch, 150 
years before that time, in an altogether different mood and'in 
the f idfihnent of a verg i^ery different mission, indeed ! ’ ‘ What 
was it he continued, ‘ that chiefly brought about that 
wonderful change ? What was it, that had brought not 
only the Mahrattas but also the representatives of the other 
various castes and creeds, of the other multitudinous races 
and ethnic conglomerates of the vast Indian continent, 
down to the Metro])olis, in those chilly December days, to 
attend the meetings of tiie National Congress and of the 
vSocial Conference i Ft vv^as J^ax Britanni(‘.a.’ Remember, 
please, that it is this Pax Britannica which alone will enable 
India to become a nation in the right sense of the term. As 
early as 1918 I delivered a Lecture as Carmichael Professor 
under the auspices of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee of 
hallowed memory, who alone cared for Indian History and 
(Culture as much as he did for the development of Science 
and Economies. I then drew the attention of scholars to 
the rules of debate which governed the deliberations of the 
Buddhist Samgha and pointed out that they could fit 
popular assemblies only, wliether political, municipal or 
commercial. That this conclusion of mine was correct and 
was not prompted by any patriotic bias is now proved by 
the fact that it commended itself to no less a statesman and 
scholar than Fjord Ronaldshay, now Marquess of Zetland, 
who in his book, ‘ India : A Bird’s Eye View ’ (pp. 33-5), 
admits that I have dealt ‘ in an interesting and scholarly 
manner with the various systems of administration in force 
amongst the Aryans in India in these early days ’ and 
himself concludes by saying that ‘ the chapter-hall of the 
Buddhists is the product of a people with whom the principle 
of the collective direction and control of affairs was a tradi- 
tion ’. Ft cannot be denied that institutions of a representa- 
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tive type were not unknown to India ; but that was so 
more than two thousand years ago. Indians have very much 
changed politically since then. Besides, a political state 
of such a character, if and when it existed in Ancient India, 
could not have been much bigger than any modern district 
of Bengal. But now our ambition is that India, which is 
by itself a sub-continent and is comprised of ‘ polygenous 
and polyglot population should rise to the position of a 
nation where should prevail the government of the people 
by the people and for the people. This goal can be reached 
only with the help of Pax Britannica. The American 
writer, Emerson, says of Englishmen that ' their practical 
power rests on their national sincerity ’ and that in England 
‘ the labourer is a possible lord, and the lord is a possible 
basket-maker That England has not much changed may 
be seen from the fact that it is only in that country that 
democracy has in the main remained intact though else- 
where it has degenerated into a plutocracy as in America 
or an autocracy as in Germany and Italy. Can anybody 
say that there was a greater patriot in modern India than 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who never spared any criticism against 
the British Government, as we do not at present ? And 
yet he says that ‘ there has not been a nation, who, as 
conquerors, have, like the English, considered the good of 
the conquered as a duty, or felt it as their great desire ’ and 
further remarks about the wiser section of his countrymen 
that ‘ they know that a real regeneration, civilization, and 
advancement of India materially, morally and politically, 
depends upon a long continuance of the British rule 
When, through Pax Britannica, India thus becomes one 
nation, with a responsible self-government, that would be 
the highest and grandest product of Indian Culture. For- 
tunately for us the English scholar and statesman, who has 
sent a message of hope and encouragement to this the 
first Indian Cultural Conference, is now the British Minister 
at the helm of the Indian affairs, entrusted with the arduous 
task of steering the ship of Indian self-government through 
the Scylla of communalism and Charybdis of communism. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is encouraging to find many people of Asia and 
Europe interested in the study of Buddhism and Buddhist 
thought. Buddhism spread almost all over the continent of 
India as well as far distant countries such as Central Asia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, Korea, Japan, Annam 
including ancient Champa, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and Tibet. 
As a matter of fact Buddhist India is Greater India. Much 
has been said about its importance but here I shall confine 
myself to a few points regarding the sources for a proper study 
of Buddhism. The Theravada Buddhism is found in Pali 
texts and commentaries. The three Pitakas supply invaluable 
materials for this branch of Buddhism in all its aspects. They 
are very rich in materials for reconstructing a secular and religi- 
ous history of India. They also throw a flood of light on the 
philosophical and cultural aspects of the period with which they 
deal. We must always remain grateful to the Pali Text Society 
of England and especially to the late T. W. Rhys Davids and 
his talented wife Mrs. C.A.F. Rhys Davids for the indefatigable 
labours done by them for printing and publishing a major 
portion of the Pali texts and commentaries and making them 
accessible to the reading public. Besides, other Buddhist 
Societies of Europe, as for example, German Pali Text Society, 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, American 
Buddhist Society, Buddhist Society of Copenhagen, did much 
to further the study of Buddhism and some of them are still 
doing good works in this field of Buddhism. In this connec- 
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tion we should not forget the labours of Indian, Sinhalese, 
Burmese and Siamese scholars, some of whose publications may 
be taken as standard works of Hinayana Buddhism, 

In order to arrive at a real significance of Buddhism we 
have to study carefully Mahayana Buddhist Sutras; and speci- 
ally such Mahayana works as Vasuvandhu's Abhidharmakosa 
& Vyakhya, Nagarjuna’s Madhyamikakarika, Lankavatara 
Sutra, Asanga’s Sutralankara, Asvaghosa's Buddhacharita and 
Saundarananda Kavya, Santideva’s Bodhicharyavatara and 
Sikshasamuccaya, the Lalitavistara, Mahavastu and 
Divyavadana. We are greatly indebted to European. Indian 
and Japanese scholars for their invaluable services to Mahayana 
Buddhism, but we should not forget in this connection the 
labours of two Bengalee savants, Rajendra Lai Mitra and 
Haraprasad Shastri, who devoted their whole lives to the study 
of Mahayana Buddhism, Jaina Agamas help us greatly in the 
elucidation of many subtle problems of Buddhism. 

Tibetan Buddhism can be well studied by referring to such 
works as ( 1 ) Tibetan Dulva which is not completely devoted 
to recording the rules and regulations of the Buddhist Order 
but it contains Jatakas, Avadanas, Vyakaranas, Sutras and 
Udanas. (2) So-sor-thar-pa or a code of Buddhist monastic 
laws which is nothing but the Tibetan version of Pratimoksa of 
the Mulasarvastivadin school. This text has been edited and 
translated by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satish Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. It is well received in Tibet and is recited in every 
respectable monastery, and lastly (3) to the celebrated Tibetan 
collection known as Kangyur or Tanjur, a systematic treatment 
of this valuable collection is greatly desired. The Tibetan 
Dictionary compiled by the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das is a stupendous and single-handed work. The late Rai 
Bahadur rendered a distinct service by founding a Buddhist 
Text Society for the publication of Buddhist works especially 
in Sanskrit and Tibetan. The late Dr. Vidyabhusana’s 
Mediaeval Indian Logic is a valuable introduction to the study 
of the extensive field of Buddhist Nyaya literature. 

As regards Chinese Buddhism, the monumental work by 
Bunyiu Nanjio known as the Catalogue of Chinese translation 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka should be in the hands of every 
student of Buddhism as it is the real guide in the bewildering 
contents of the Chinese three phakas. The Japanese 
Buddhism owes much to India as in Japan Buddhism has been 
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a great ethical, religious and artistic force. All important 
Japanese sects are Mahayanists. Japan is very much under the 
influence of Confucianism. 

Coins, inscriptions, sculptures, monuments and architecture 
should not be left unconsidered for a better understanding of 
Buddha s doctrine. The literary remains of Khotan and Eastern 
Turkisthan must not be neglected as they are of great import- 
ance in the cultural history of Buddhism. Traces of Buddhism 
are also found in Tantras and Mantras. Some subtle points 
of Buddhism are made clear by a careful study of the 
Upanishads and the general philosophical literature of India. 

A comparative study of Buddhism is essential, and one 
source is a link to the other; therefore, we cannot do justice to a 
proper study of Buddhism unless all the sources are carefully 
considered before arriving at a real understanding of this world 
religion. 

I must record here our indebtedness to the late lamented 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the greatest and the ablest Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who fostered and 
furthered the study of Pali and Buddhism. His encourage- 
ment was a source of inspiration to many students and scholars 
alike. His death is a great loss to the Buddhistic studies in 
India. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

While fully appreciating the honour done to me by the 
Organisers of the Indian Cultural Conference by appointing 
me the President of the Philosophical section, I must give voice 
to the sense of diffidence which attacks me from the outset. The 
present elevation to the Chair has been a case of promotion to 
me from my position as Secretary, which is happily now 
occupied by my esteemed friend and colleague Dr. Ashutosh 
Sastri M.A., P.R.S., ph.D. Many of you may not be aware 
of the cause of this abrupt elevation of my humble self to the 
Chair, which was to be adorned by my teacher Dr, vS. N, Das 
Gupta. The multifarious occupations of Dr. Das Gupta and the 
arrangement of the details in connection with his imminent 
departure for Europe have stood in his way to preside over the 
function of to-day and he has graciously placed the responsi- 
bilities of this exalted office upon my shoulders. The decision 
was announced in the inaugural meeting of the Conference held 
yesterday evening and it came rather as a surprise to me. I 
had hardly time enough to complete my own paper and I felt 
almost like a derelict vessel. I had to write my Presidential 
address, but the time was too short at my disposal. I have 
explained the situation rather in detail to give you an idea of 
the difficulty that this unexpected elevation has put me in. I 
am also conscious of my limitations and I feel that I owe this 
honour more to the affection of my teacher. Dr. Das Gupta 
and the friendship of our energetic Secretary, Mr. Satish 
Chandra Seal, m.a., b.l., than to my intrinsic merits. But 
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we must bow to the inevitable and I appeal to you to extend 
your charity and co-operation to me in the fulfilment of the 
onerous responsibilities that have fallen on my shoulders. I 
trust that your hearty good wishes will sustain me straight and 
will give me the enthusiasm and energy to conduct the proceed- 
ings of the Conference to a successful termination. 

It is a happy sign of the times that Indian Philosophy, 
which was hitherto treated with scant courtesy, is now coming 
to occupy its rightful place in the scheme of our national 
activities at present. It will augur well for the future welfare 
of the nation if the interest in Indian Philosophy continues to 
grow unabated in our Universities and among the scholarly pub- 
lic. In the first decades of the introduction of English education 
in our country the imagination of the people was naturally fired 
with enthusiasm for all that is European. The scholars of the 
new academies did not disguise their distrust and contempt for 
everything old and indigenous. Even Raja Rammohan Roy, 
the most prominent figure-head of the period and the most 
enthusiastic patriot of the time, felt that Sanskrit Culture and 
Indian Philosophy had nothing to teach and were positive 
handicaps to the evolution of Indian nationalism. The appeal 
of the Raja to the British Government for the introduction of 
European Culture into India contains an outspoken condemna- 
tion of India’s Philosophy and culture. This was inevitable. 
The glamour of the Western civilization, the success of the 
British arms and achievements of Western sciences proved too 
strong for the people of India and they ascribed their degrada- 
tion and misery to their social organisation and cultural heritage. 
Indian Philosophy was a suspect in their eyes and they looked 
forward to the West for inspiration. The result was the 
mushroom growth of various reform movements characterised 
with the zeal of the crusaders against all that is purely Indian. 
This is too well-known a phase of our history in the British 
Period and I need hardly to go into the historic details. But 
I invite your attention to one central moral lesson of these past 
endeavours for national regeneration on the Western models 
and lines. I’hey have failed to lead the people to their 
cherished goal and though this failure is set down by the 
followers of past reformers to the cussedness and perversity of 
the masses I am persuaded by my study of Indian Philosophy 
that the defeat and disappointment were entirely due to the 
criminal neglect of the study of India’s glorious heritage 
embodied in "the old Sanskrit literature. Our reformers drew 
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their inspiration from Western savants and had neither the 
patience nor the equipment to think whether the problems of 
India were different from those of Europe and whether the 
nostrums of European make had any reasonable chance of 
successful application in India. I am pained to observe that the 
result was more in the way of denationalisation than national 
advance. 

I must here offer my tribute of respect and admiration to 
the savants of Europe, Max Muller, Goldstucker and others, 
who took to the study of Indian Philosophy and culture and 
frankly declared their admiration for our traditional learning. 
Max Muller wrote: “And if hitherto no one would have tailed 
himself a philosopher who had not read and studied the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, of Descartes and Spinoza, of Locke, 
Hume, and Kant in the original, I hope that the time will come 
when no one will claim that name who is not acquainted at least 
with the two prominent systems of ancient Indian Philosophy, 
the Vedanta and Samkhya.”"^ This had its effect on the Indian 
mind and people began to wonder why the European savants 
would go into raptures over the beauties and merits of Indian 
thought. The spirit of hostility was softened, but active 
interest was slow to grow. The sapient politicians read in 
these effusions of admiration a deep-laid conspiracy to lead the 
Indians back to their old state of abject inactivism. They made 
no secret of their distrust and prided themselves on their political 
sagacity and shrewdness. These leaders of thought had neither 
the inclination nor the time, far less the spirit of sympathy and 
reverence, to cultivate firsthand acquaintance with the 
philosophical literature of ancient India and they had the 
impudence to condemn it unheard and in their infinite solicitude 
for the welfare of the nation they warned the unwary of the 
dangers of the trap laid by the European savants. It is a 
matter of relief that this spirit of suspicion has passed away 
almost in toto and the adherents of the old school do not dare to 
give vent to their feelings of suspicion, still lurking in the inmost 
recesses of their hearts. But this change in our outlook from 
one of suspicion to one of admiration was effected by the 
achievements of Swami Vivekananda in Europe and America. 
Swami Vivekananda, the worthy disciple of the Prophet of 
Dakshineswara, was in literalness of fact the true founder and 
inaugurator of the spirit of nationalism in India. By his bold 
preachings and stormful propaganda of Vedanta philosophy in 

The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy P. XVI. 
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the West he gathered round him a large number of disciples and 
admirers and what is more, he established the 
supremacy of Indian philosophy in the very cradle- 
home of modernism. The result was not less significant than 
that of the Russo-Japanese war and the people of India 
were set furiously thinking of the strength and power 
that were lying unsuspected in the hitherto neglected treasures 
of Indian philosophical literature. Latterly, the publications 
of the monumental works of Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan and 
the voluminous History of Indian Philosophy of my teacher, 
Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, which have won the unstinted admira- 
tion of European scholars, have gone a long way in alleviating 
the suspicion of Indians about their own culture and have 
instilled a spirit of reverence in the minds of their own nationals 
for their cultural heritage. 

The true foundation of Indian nationalism has been laid 
and it is for the present generation of scholars to address them- 
selves to the task of completing the edifice of national glory, in 
which the people of India will breathe the hallowed air of 
freedom and joy. Indian philosophy is to be studied not only 
in the spirit of an antiquarian, although the antiquarian interests 
are abundant in it; it has to be studied with a view to effect the 
emancipation of the national mind from the slave mentality, the 
inevitable consequence of foreign domination, political and 
cultural. I do not think that political conquest is as much an 
evil as cultural conquest. Political subjection is to be dreaded not 
so much for the loss of political freedom as for its devitalizing 
and denationalizing influence. The political subiection of .six 
centuries under the Muslim reaime could not rob us of our 
national pride and our love of our own philosophy and culture. 
The early British regime had greater menace for us, because 
however much the rulers respected our ideals and institutions, 
the nationals had a fascination and a craze for everything 
English and the inrush of Western light swept the best intellects 
of the country off their feet. It unbalanced the minds of the 
people. Fortunately for us the dazed feeling of first love is 
now over and a time has now come when in the interest of our 
cultural self-consciousness and national regeneration and in the 
interest of humanity at large, which is waiting for our active 
contributions as the oldest member of human civilization, we 
have to take a stock-taking of our past and arrive at a conscious- 
ness of our historical personality."* It is for us all in the land 
of the living to address ourselves to the task formulated by the 
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great savant, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta— and the sooner we apply 
ourselves to the duty, the better for the country and for the 
world. The question is how we shall have to proceed. The 
task demands the greatest amount of sacrifice of comfort and 
worldly prospects and it is imperative that scholars should 
dedicate their lives to the elucidation and propagation of the 
treasures of Indian philosophy. The task is uphill and requires 
the labours of years. It is a matter of congratulation that the 
ancient tradition is still preserved by the orthodox Brahmin 
Pandits of India, whose lives are examples of unostentatious 
devotion to learning to the world. Neglect and even undis- 
guised contempt have not been successful in weaning, them 
away from their pure cultural interests. Many of them are 
living encyclopedias of learning and they are eager to make a 
transfer of their heritage to worthy pupils. Bengal should be 
proud, if she has not entirely lost her soul, of scholars like my 
teacher, M. M. Yogendranath Tarka-Vedantatirtha of Sanskrit 
College. I had the singular privilege of sitting at his feet and 
I was surprised to see so much learning, so masterly an intellect, 
so wide a receptivity of heart and alertness of the mind could 
be combined with self-effacing humility and super-abundant 
reverence for knowledge. 1 appeal to my young friends to 
approach these masters with humilitv and reverence and 
drink deep at the fountain of Indian culture. No time 
is to be lost. The portents of the time are definitely 
alarming and there is every likelihood that with the departure 
of these Savants from the world all the knowledge of the Sastras 
will disappear, unless a band of selfless scholars, fired with 
patriotism and inspired by a spirit of sacrifice, appropriate the 
entire stock of learning from these orthodox scholars, who.se 
race may come to an abrupt end. 

Indian philosophy is not a mere speculative venture, although 
the fund of speculations knows no limit in it; it always had a 
definite objective and this was the freedom of the soul. The 
goal was the emancipation of the soul from the bondage of the 
world in every sense and in every phase. Indian philosophers 
realised that all the miseries of our mundane existence are due 
to the ignorance of the glory and power of our own souls and 
once the mysteries of our inner nature could be discovered, the 


* Address of Dr. .S, N. Das Gupta, m.a., PhD. (Cal.). Ph.D. (Cantab.), the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Indian Cultural Conference, First Session, 1936, P. 8^ 
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soul would be free and emancipated. Nothing appealed to the 
Indian mind with greater force than this ideal of freedom. 
People think that Indians were not dissatisfied with their bond- 
age and subjection and their interests were other-worldly. It is 
a great libel against Indians and their philosophy. Indian 
philosophy has one lesson for mankind which it can ill afford 
to forget or ignore and it is unmitigated love of freedom and 
truth. The freedom of the body, political and economical, is 
prized only because it is helpful to the realisation of the eternal 
freedom of the soul. In it we must note and ponder over the 
inner significance of the political movements for freedom in 
India. Political and economic freedom are only means to the 
realisation of the supreme destiny of the individual and the 
nation and it will be a false evaluation of the national destiny 
if political freedom is secured at the cost of the cultural indivi- 
duality of the nation. There are persons who think that 
religion or culture is of no significance in our struggle for 
political salvation, which deserves to be secured at any cost. 
A lack of philosophical orientation is at the bottom of this 
dangerous fallacy and it is only symptomatic of the failure to 
assess the proper values of life in their respective domains. 
Indian philosophy has worked out a synthesis of the respective 
values of life— physiological, economical, social and spiritual. 
The man of the world is Warned and admonished to pursue a 
harmonious course of development and he is taught not to lay 
exclusive emphasis upon one value in preference to others 
(dharmarthakamah samam eva sevijah I ijo hy ehasaktah sa 
jano jaghanyah) , The Spirit of Indian philosophy rebels at 
extremism and finds its significant expression in the hierarchy 
of values of life it has created. In the words of Bhavabhuti. 
'‘Knowledge of philosophy is prized for the ascertainment of 
truth; wealth is desired only for the help it affords in the dis- 
charge of social, economic and religious duties and obligations 
incumbent upon a man; married life is welcomed simply 
because it is a means of raising a worth v progeny.” The 
bane of the reformist movements has been the failure to strike 
a balance between the warring values of life and the attitude 
of extremism has been responsible for the increasing inanity of 
our intellectual and social life. In Mahatma Gandhi we find 
the leader who seeks to affiliate the channels of social and 
political reform movements to the basic values of India’s culture 
and it is refreshing to note that however erratic may some of 
his activities appear to us he has not drawn his inspiration from 
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the copy-book maxims of the West. It is a sad commentary on 
the poverty of thought and intellectual imbecility of our people 
that any new cry, any catching shibboleth, and cant, that obtains 
vogue in Europe, is at once echoed by our leaders, Russia may 
have worked out a solution of her problems by evolving the 
philosophy of communism and there are people who think that 
it will be a remedy for the ills of India also. It may suit the 
needs of India or may not suit at all. But to echo the catch 
phrases of Europe without thinking of the genius of the people 
and of its effect on the cultural individuality of the nation is only 
a reflex of slave mentality. 

Conquest of slave mentality can be achieved only^by a 
proper realisation of the teachings of Indian philosophy. All 
the warring schools of Indian philosophy are unanimous in 
their emphasis upon the moral equipment, which is made the 
basis of philosophical enquiry and advance. You will find the 
same unwearied stress upon ethical purification in every school 
of thought save and except that of the Carvakas, whose sole 
mission was to deny all philosophical speculations. We know 
that the tremendous upheaval of national energy that was let 
loose during the Swadeshi days was due to a powerful moral 
regeneration of the youth, the importance of which was 
recognised by the leaders of the movement. If the nation is to 
become strong and virile, all of us must cultivate love of truth 
and freedom that is inculcated by every school of philosophy in 
India and we must base our activities upon the foundation of 
moral discipline which is made the first preliminary condition 
of a philosophical enquiry into truth in Indian philosophy. 
The sole objective of philosophical speculations is to 
emancipate the human mind from the domination of fear and 
lower impulses, which are unfortunately the ruling passions of 
the day. Indian philosophy has reached its apex of perfection 
in Vedanta and the doctrine of fearlessness is preached by it 
with an unhesitating and unfaltering voice. The entire 
catalogue of the miseries of the world is found on enquiry to 
have been brought about by the greed of nations encouraged 
by the weakness and cowardice of the weaker peoples. 
Vedanta declares that the Soul is not found by an impotent and 
inbecile person, who shrinks from a fight with ignorance and 
indolence on the one hand and the hauteur and arrogance of 
the moral bankrupts who tyrannise over others on the other. 
Weakness and fear have been declared to be the most degrad- 
ing sins, because they embolden the greedy and lustful to 
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perpetrate wrongs and debase the soul to the rank of beasts. 
It is an irony of ignorance that Vedanta is believed by all and 
sundry to have paved the way for foreign invasion. No 
greater falsehood and no more deplorable misrepresentation 
can be conceived. The political workers and leaders and the 
social reformers and soi-disant prophets, who have been carried 
off their senses by the intoxication of western political and 
sociological speculations, are doing the greatest harm to the 
people and national culture by their unthinking and uncritical 
application of the tinkering remedies of modern Europe to 
Indian problems. In their ungraceful haste for political salva- 
tion they are making havoc of the priceless heritage of the 
country, which has sustained the people through political 
vicissitudes of appalling magnitude in the past. It is strange 
that our leaders do not take thought of the spiritual powers that 
enabled the Hindus to checkmate the sweeping advance of 
Islam, which however swamped and swept away every vestige 
of ancient culture in all the countries into which it penetrated. 
Persia. Afganistan, Turkisthan, Egypt and other countries have 
totally forgotten their past civilization and culture and the 
religion of their ancestors and have been completely islamised. 
But India tells a different tale. What gave the vanquished 
people of India strength and power to withstand the onslaughts 
of Islam? Certainly the answer is to be found in the hidden 
springs of strength of India, viz., her philosophy. And what 
again I may enquire has led to her present degradation? My 
answer is that it is cultural and intellectual slavery of India 
and this is not due to the intrinsic superiority of foreign culture 
to Indian, but to the neglect of her own culture. The cultiva- 
tion of the English language and literature monopolises the 
entire attention of the students of the Colleges and Universities 
and all their knowledge of India and India's philosophy is 
derived, if at all, from the garbled representations of foreign 
scholars, who could not approach the subject of their study 
with love and sympathy. 

I make an impassioned appeal to the youth of the country, 
at any rate to a portion of them, to turn away from the feverish 
political agitation back to the culture of their Sastras. If true 
national regeneration is to be effected, the nation must know her 
own soul. The meretricious charms of Western Politics have 
to be scanned and tested. Swaraj is the ideal, but not at the 
cost of the soul. National liberty is to be bought at any cost 
but the liberty must be of the soul and not of the body only. 
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What does it avail if the people get a few loaves and fishes of 
offices and even live a life of greater comfort and luxury but lose 
their souls and forget themselves? One many admire the 
sacrificing spirit of those who have suffered incarceration and 
untold miseries for their patriotic zeal But what is wanting 
to make the spirit of sacrifice fuller and richer is the knowledge 
of the philosophy of the nation* You must aim at the liberation 
of the ancient soul of India now in the shackles of bondage to 
cultural and spiritual domination* Learn the good things of 
western science and philosophy and politics, but you must 
not allow the soul to be denationalized* The history of India 
since the introduction of English education shows to the dis- 
cerning mind that hectic rush for Europeanisation of India has 
not carried her nearer her goal; on the contrary it has created 
problems which are extremely complicated. We have made 
compromise after compromise with the baser instincts of the 
masses and sought to barter away our cultural integrity for the 
prospect of politico-economical freedom. But no freedom 
movement can be successful if it is not sustained by the strength 
of the spirit and no nation can be powerful if she chooses to go 
against her own genius. I do not know whether the present 
awakening is one of the spirit or only a deceptive somnam- 
bulism. In spite of our persistent efforts for decades the spirit 
of nationalism is not coming to make itself felt. Even our 
leaders are not like Caesar's wife above suspicion of provincial 
bias. People generally think that the idea of making India one 
united nation is a newfangled creation. One may admit the 
truth of this statement only in a sectional reference, viz*, political 
and economical. But this inspiration is due to an accident, viz*, 
the rule of the whole of India by one central power, which was 
never before carried into execution. But the political advan- 
tage thus afforded by one central Government has not been 
successfully turned into account by cultural unification* Al- 
though politically India was never brought under one rule in the 
past and so was never unified into one administrative unit, the 
cultural unity of the country as a whole was felt by Indian 
philosophers and thinkers. Sankaracharya travelled over the 
length and breadth of India and established his mathas in four 
corners of India and he thought the entire country to be one 
whole so far as religious and cultural interests of the people were 
concerned. But now in spite of the fanfare of political organi- 
zations the people of the country are gravitating further and 
further away from the centre of unity, and provincialism, sec- 
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tarianism and communalism have become the order of the day. 
A philosopher, who would calmly observe the trend of thought 
and events of the day, cannot but he impressed by the futility 
and waste of energy that are neutralizing the efforts of the 
Congress and other bodies. What is the root cause of 
this anomaly? To my mind it appears that hitherto all our 
endeavours have been inspired by politico-economical considera- 
tions only and this exclusive emphasis upon the external advan- 
tages to the complete neglect of the spiritual forces will ever 
prove a failure. There can be no permanent union based upon 
considerations of material advantages. The breakdown of the 
unity efforts to bring about a union between the Hindus and 
Mussulmans should be an eye-opener. But unfortunately, 
those who are at the helm of affairs have failed to discern the 
etiology of the failure and are racking their brains in vain. 
There can be no disunion and dissension and no cause of 
quarrel if the people are baptized in the fire of sacrifice of sordid 
advantages, if only they are taught to appraise the values of 
life at their true worth. Material possessions and politico- 
economic freedom are necessary only because without them no 
spiritual advancement is possible. After all man is essentially 
a spirit and philosophy of India has taught mankind how to 
transcend the fetters of the flesh and gain spiritual freedom. 
There should be a complete stirring of the depths of national 
consciousness and the invincible spirit has to be awakened from 
slumber of ages. The entire fallacy of our national movements 
for regeneration of India is traceable to the failure of recogni- 
tion of the spiritual values of life which Tilak and Aurobinda 
understood. 

It may sound a paradox if I give public expression to my 
belief that the British are the masters of India simply because 
they are spiritually a stronger race than ourselves. India in 
spite of her past glory and spiritual supremacy has now sunk 
to the lowest level of spiritual degradation. It will be an act 
of unpardonable fallacy on our part if we fail to discern the real 
plague-spot in our national life, which to my mind consists in 
the spiritual and philosophical bankruptcy of the masses and the 
classes. There is no room for dispair in Indian philosophy. 
Indian philosophy of all schools, pre-eminently Vedanta, has 
propounded the eternal truth of the divinity of man and sings 
the glories of the spirit. The spirit is invincible and can at any 
moment conquer the weakness of the flesh. Indian philosophy 
does not encourage weakness and cowardice and there is no 
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room for defeatist nientality* It is my conviction that our 
freedom movement can be made irresistible in its power only if 
it is harnessed to the spiritual forces that may at any moment be 
liberated by Indian philosophy, Indian philosophy recognises 
the essential spirituality of man and at the same time is not blind 
to the claims of the flesh, the economic and physio-biological 
values. But what it emphasises is a co-ordination of the whole 
personality— the harneSwSing of the animal forces and values to 
the evolution of the spirit. The spirit must triumph over the 
flesh. Any attempt at the smothering of the spirit by the flesh 
will result in increasing weakness of man, culminating in abject 
subjection and slavery. A faint spirit easily inflames t^ animal 
passions of the barbarian to make a slave of him. But this does 
not mean weakening of the flesh. Vedanta never tires of 
emphasising the necessity of a strong and vigorous body. The 
Upanisadic prayer opens with an invocation to the Deity to invi- 
gorate and vitalize all the members of the physical organism, the 
organs, the mind and speech so that the weak body may not 
fail the soul and lead it to deny the infinity of the spirit. Ved- 
anta does not encourage any manner of weakness, be it of the 
spirit or of the body. But it never fails to warn us of the conse- 
quences of misapplied emphasis. An exclusive culture of the 
body at the expense of the spirit will only result in reversion to 
brutish barbarism and to go to the other extreme will end in 
spiritual mockery, which is so rampant in India to-day. 

Indian philosophy has not a parochial appeal, but caters 
for the whole universe. The world is suffering from unbalanced 
forces of life. India long, long ago discovered the remedy and 
it lies in the co-ordination of all the forces, physical and psychi- 
cal alike, to the evolution of the spirit. The world must be 
taught to realise the supreme truth— that the happiness of man- 
kind lies in the triumph of the spirit and material advantages, 
secured by science, are only to serve as a scaffolding to the 
realisation of the supreme purpose of life. What demarcates 
Vedanta philosophy from other systems is its realisation of the 
truth that only the strong can conquer ignorance and folly and 
reach the other shore of the spiritual ocean. The strength sc 
acquired is to be utilized in the realisation of the unity of 
Being and Spirit and must manifest itself in universal love anc 
friendship. The powers of darkness that hold sway over th( 
world must be conquered and annihilated. There can be nc 
compromise with untruth and no capitulation to animal strength 
which seeks to strangle the spirit. But however formidabi 
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the powers of ignorance, fanaticism and racial and communal 
arrogance may appear, we must not forget that they are the 
products of maya, that they are false and unreal, and will melt 
away like the mist before the sun only if we realise our essential 
spirituality and draw our inspiration from the eternal powers 
lying embedded in our inner nature. Tyranny of animalism 
and false philosophy and fal.se creeds that are now obstructing 
the triumphant march of the spirit will vanish like a bad dream. 
India’s present degradation and the travails of the world have 
their genesis in ignorance and its corollary, weakness of the 
spirit, and let the light of India’s philosophy remove this ignor- 
ance and the world will prove to be a place of pilgrimage to the 
spirit struggling to achieve its eternal freedom, which is its very 
nature and essence. Om Santih, Santih, Santir Om ! 
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Jainism is a very ancient religion. The Jain religion of 
the present era is to be traced from Rishava Deva, the first Jain 
Tirthankar, who according to tradition flourished several 
millions of years past. It was the general idea that Jainism 
was a branch of Buddhism and was founded by Mahavira, and 
unfortunately even in some of the text books of History, we 
find the same erroneous view. But it has now been conclusively 
established by scholars that Jainism existed long before 
Buddhism had its birth. Mahavira was the last of the 
Tirthankaras and attained Nirvana in 527 B. C. His predeces- 
sor Barswanath the 23rd Tirthankara flourished 250 years 
before this date. Reshava Deva was the first of the Jain 
Tirthankars and there are reference about him even in early 
Vedic Literature. 

Jain religion is probably the only one in India which has 
kept itself apart from all social usages and customs. Hinduism 
includes both society, religion and morality, and they are so 
much interlinked together that if one breaks any rule of 
society he is guilty from religious or moral point of view. But 
the case is otherwise in Jainism. It is very liberal and any body 
of any caste can safely follow the principles of Jainism without 
interfering with their own local customs. 

The Jain sages divide the time into two great cycles called 
Avasatpini and Utsarpini/' When it arrives at the extre- 
mity of the tail it cannot go on further and it must return and 
its progress upwards is '' Utsavpini" Again these cycles are 
subdivided into six eras. 
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The Jains believe that in each of these cycles there 
flourish 24 Tirthankaras except during the 3rd and 4th 
divisions. The present cycle is Avasarpini. Rishavadeo the first 
Tirthankara of this cycle taught the people the different arts 
and industries along with the principles of Jainism. 

Previous to his era was the period of Yugalikas, when as 
the Jains tradition goes, human beings were born in pairs, they 
lived as husbands and wives and all their necessities were 
supplied by “ Kalpa ” tree. They used to live and die together. 
They lived in all happiness. This idea of Yugalikas is peculiar 
to Jains and is not to be found in any other religion. 

The Jain Sangha consists of Sadhus Sadhwis, Sravaka, 
Sravikas i.e., monks and nuns, male and female house-holders. 
Of these the monks and nuns still adhere to the strict rules of 
conduct both as regards their living, begging of food, their 
travelling etc. I think it will not be out of place to give some 
details of their daily life. The Jain Sadhus cannot keep any 
money. They can only beg their necessities such as a limited 
number of cloths, but that too they can use unsewn; a few books 
for their reading and which they can carry with them and a 
set of alms bowl. They cannot prepare their food but has 
to go daily to the house-holders to beg their food and they can 
take only ready-made food as they need for the day. The Jain 
Sadhus are forbidden to stay long at one place except during 
the four months of the rainy reason when they are allowed to 
remain at one place. In other seasons their duty is to roam 
about and to preach. They can only travel on foot and they 
cannot board a train or any car or conveyance whatsoever. 
At night they cannot go out or keep any light. These are 
some of the strict rules that they still follow. 

In Jain literature there is a vast field for research work, 
Jain saints of past days were very liberal in their views and one 
finds a large number of literature and commentaries by such 
scholars on general literature, art, medicine, astronomy, 
philosophy, history and other subjects. I think many of you 
had the opportunity to visit some of the Jain Bhandars and must 
have found a large number of manuscripts deposited therein, 
most of which are still unpublished. If the scholars kindly 
take the trouble of studying them, they are sure to get many 
new materials of great importance to Indian History. Invari- 
ably one finds history either of the Jain church, or of family 
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of house-holders, or of contemporary rulers and events, written 
in various Prasastis of Jain literature or inscribed on Jain 
images or on dedicating stones. Many inscriptions have 
already been published but there are a large number still which 
if collected and published, I am sure would throw many new 
lights on ancient Indian culture. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that nowadays 
scholars and students both of India and abroad are taking 
interest on Jainism and a good number of important publications 
have come out. 

I have only very summarily stated a few facts and;I wish 
to conclude with a remark from the pen of Prof. Norman 
Brown: — 

“ It is perhaps permissible to record here my appreciation 
not merely of the courtesy and scholarship of Jain monks and 
laymen but also of their lofty ideals and noble lives. They are 
of the greatness that is India. There is a spirit of helpfulness, 
tolerance and sacrifice coupled with their intelligence and reli- 
gious devotion that marks them as one of the world’s choice 
communities." 
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Literature is the expression of the self consciousness of 
man. Sahitya means with us what culture means in the West. 
In the broadest sense, literature connotes education, sense of 
proportion or harmony and the elements of truth and goodness. 
It is through literature that man can be known to the world 
outside and India became known through her magnificent 
Sahitya. Our Sahitya has stood the test of time, so much so 
that such extraneous events as the Greek invasion and five 
hundred years of Mahomedan rule have not been able to leave 
any marked impression on the current of Indian literature. It 
was under the Mahomedan rule that the Hindus intensively 
pursued their religious literature and no one ever objected. But 
times have changed and the environments which made the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Ajanta and Ellora possible 
do no longer exist. We are at the crossing of roads. Our 
literature is either attempting to go back to our ancient lore or 
imitating foreign literature. Both are fruitless and unreal. 
The ways of life in the West are still very far removed from 
our own and our literature is the creation of an abnormal fancy 
divorced from reality. The culture of the West is just now 
in the melting pot and there is no doubt that it will have to 
be re-created in the near future. Is it idle to hope that India 
will then be able to contribute her spiritually minded culture to 
the world? But then it is essential that our literature should 
not forsake the ideal of truth, faith, and righteousness which 
inspired it in the past. 
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In thanking the Institution and Conference for selecting 
me to preside over the Zoroastrian Section of the Indian 
Cultural Conference, I must say that I was somewhat puzzled, 
at first, how Zoroastrian Culture could find a place at the 
Indian Cultural Conference. Jainism, Buddhism or Sikhism 
could very well find a place because they were the evolutionary 
products of the ancient Vedic Hinduism. But a little clear 
thinking would show why Parsee Religion and Culture should 
also find a place in such a Conference* 

Firstly, to look for its reason we have to go back to the 
time when the Aryan Race which dominates the world to-day, 
was being nursed and rocked in its cradle bed, which lay on 
a piece of land, somewhere on the banks of the Caspean Sea or 
somewhere much further north, before it carried the torch of 
civilisation to the East and the West; to the North and the 
South. One of the branches of this Mother Race carried the 
light of its torch to India, another carried it to Persia, and a 
third carried it to Greece and Rome and then spread over the 
whole of Europe. An enquiry into Indian Culture and its 
history will not be complete unless this biological aspect of it 
is considered. And this is how and why Zoroastrianism finds 
a place in this Conference, to-day. 

Secondly, the second reason is one which some of you may 
consider somewhat sentimental. W^hile Persia is the original 
home of the Parsees, and the land of the glorious achievements 
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of their civilisation; where the names of Cyrus and Darius and 
Xerxes are enshrined for all times» India is their adopted home, 
and is the country in which their culture and spirituality are 
best preserved. I am quite sure that I shall be in order, if I say, 
that the same cultural affinity and sympathy which welcomed 
to the shores of India and rendered hospitality to the followers 
of Zoroaster, over thirteen hundred years ago, this same cul- 
tural affinity has quite properly found a place for it, in this 
Conference, to-day. 

Referring to the three speakers of the day. it has been 
the surprise of my life to see my learned friend Mr. N. N. 
Chose, budding into an Avestan scholar in the days of his 
enlightened retirement. It is a piece of dramatic irony to me 
to preside over a lecture delivered by Mr. Chose, dealing with 
the laws and institutions of Persia in the time of Zoroaster 
particularly as I had the honour and privilege of having 
studied the laws and institutions of modern times, as a humble 
pupil of his in the Calcutta University Law College. 

The second speaker Dr. Patel, ph.D., has studied 
Avesta in a renowned University of Europe and is earning his 
bread by teaching that subject at that well-known seat of 
learning, known as Santi-Niketan, at Bolepur founded by the 
great Indian poet, philosopher Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
Dr. Patel’s discourse on the Cathas of Zoroaster, dealing with 
the Yasna Ha, 29, is really a learned piece of work and does 
him great credit as an expositor of his subject. The composi- 
tion of the Cathas is ascribed to the Creat 'Feacher himself. 
The Yasna Ha, 29, deals with a conversation between Mother 
Cow and the Almighty. Scholars have differed as to whether 
“ Cow ” has been used in the literal or the figurative sense as 
referring to Mother Earth. On this controversy I should like 
to express an opinion in the words if Sir Roger de Coverley, 
in the Spectator, viz., Much can be said on both sides.’* 

Mr. Asoka Nath Sastri m.a., p.r.s., has spoken very well 
on the Cayatri Prayer of the Zoroastrians. As a student of 
Comparative Philology he studied Avesta in this University. 
His exposition of the two great Cayatri Prayers viz., Ashem 
Vohi and Yatha Ahi Veryio is really learned. He has rightly 
said that when these prayers are recited with the proper faith 
and concentration of the mind, they ascend, pure and unsullied, 
to the throne of the Almighty and bring forth their rewards. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I must thank you at the outset for electing me to preside 
over this section of the first Indian Cultural Conference- I 
accept this honour with diffidence in the hope that my humble 
discourse may rouse increasing attention to the preservation and 
development of the culture embodied in the Indian Positive 
Sciences like Botany, Chemistry, Astronomy etc. generally and 
Ayurveda particularly, for the advancement of which I have 
worked assiduously and unceasingly from the early days of my 
youth. 

To us Indians, the memories of Ancient India are sacred 
and glorious not because we are blind in our patriotism but 
because we have learnt to judge India's ancient culture at its 
proper value. The most of myth spread by western scholars 
asserting that India owed all that is good in her to the culture 
of Egypt, Greece and Arabia has now almost vanished, thanks 
to the researches of orientalists --eastern and western— who 
have proved unmistakably that India had been mostly the 
lender, not borrower, in her palmy days. Fortunately her vast 
treasury is still preserved to no mean extent despite the 
vicissitudes of fortune that befell her during the last two 
thousand years. And the day has at last come when the sons 
of India would look back with pride over their glorious past 
and would march on with confidence in their endeavour to 
preserve their noble heritage and to rehabilitate her precious 
treasury. Such then is the object and inspiration which have 
brought us here together under the auspices of the Indian 
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Cultural Conference organised by the Indian Research Institute 
of Calcutta. 

What is Ayurveda. 

Ayurveda, as originally conceived, is the “ Science and Art 
of living a happy long life in a manner useful to society. ’ Such 
is Charak's definition of Ayurveda. It has for its objects: 
“ The preservation of health in the healthy and the restoration 
of health to the diseased,” (Sushruta). Ayurveda thus consi- 
dered the Science of Life in all its aspects'— Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine first and the different branches of the 
Healing Art next. These different branches have been 
enumerated as follows (vide Charaka, Sutrasthan, Ch. xxx): 

( 1 ) Kaya<hikitse or Medicine proper, the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of diseases in general; (2) Shalakija-Tantra or the 
Diagnosis and special treatment of diseases of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat; (3) Shalyatantra comprising Surgery and 
Midwifery together; (4) Vis/ia-^^ara- Vafrod/ii/c, otherwise call- 
ed Agadatantra in Sushruta, meaning Toxicology in its widest 
sense and including the treatment of Snake-bite, Rabies, Rat- 
bite, stinging by scorpions, Insect-bites etc., also the microbic in- 
fection through the air and water; (5) Bhutavidya or the Hyp- 
notic treatment of the so-called ghost-possessions (which were 
originally understood to be so many phases of mental disease) ; 
(6) Kaumata>-bhtitya or Pediatrics (Treatment of the diseases 
of children); (7) Rasayana'-T antra or the Science of rejuvena- 
tion in old age; (8) V ajeekatana-T antra or the Science of 
preserving and restoring the reproductive function. Now, the 
first six out of these eight divisions correspond to similar though 
differently grouped branches of study in the Western Medical 
Science and the last two are now coming into vogue in the 
west and are being keenly worked out by the scientific men of 
Europe and America. 

It is clear, therefore, that the field covered by Ayurveda in 
ancient days must have been wider than the field covered by the 
Western Medical Science even as it is constituted now in the 
20th century. Add to this the Veterinary Science— which is a 
part of Ayurveda and comprised (1) " Gajayurveda dealing 
with elephants, (2) " Ashwayutveda" dealing with horses, 
(3) ” Gavayurveda ” dealing with cattle, etc. on which subjects 
voluminous books like ?rTf5lcl5W%T etc., still sur- 

vive. ” V rikshayurveda ” was also another part of Ayurveda 
that dealt with the physiology and treatment of plants which 
were called or stationary animals possessed of almost 
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all the functions of animal life* It is said'— 

‘They have a hidden conscious- 
ness capable of realising pleasure and pain*” 

It is a pity that medical men— at least most of them— do 
not know the history of their own art* In the western mind, 
there is a vague impression that systematic study of the Healing 
Art was started in Greece or Rome or Arabia. Indian medical 
men trained on purely western lines think likewise on hearsay 
evidence* That all these countries owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude to India, that India shone bright in the firmament when 
other countries were plunged in the deep gloom of barbarity, 
that India still retains part of its intellectual splendour in the 
bosom of her vast Sanskrit literature are truths that seldom flash 
upon their minds* For they consider themselves highly 
educated with only one-sided education forgetting that the 
ignorance of Sanskrit ( for which the present educational system 
of Indian Universities deserves the greatest blame) deprives 
them of the vast riches of their fore-fathers in the fields of 
Science, Art, Literature and Philosophy* Indeed their ignor- 
ance becomes simply unpardonable when it is tinged by the 
idea that the Science and Art of Medicine and Surgery have 
come from the West alone* 

Ayurveda in the Vedas* 

The word Veda in Ayurveda has been taken by all 
authorities to imply that Ayurveda is both a part of and an 
addendum to the great Vedas— which have been admitted by 
all savants of the West as ” the oldest literature of the world*” 
Vyasa in Charanavyuha calls Ayurveda the Upaveda of 
Rigveda* Both Charaka and Sushruta refer to Atharva 
Veda as the great fountain-head of Ayurvedic knowledge* 
Western scholars amongst whom may be mentioned the 
honoured names of Max Muller, Whitney, Weber, Eggeling, 
Zimmer, Oldenberg, Geldner and Hopkins have made Vedic 
research with wonderful diligence and scholarship but they 
determine the age of the Vedas as anything between four and 
six thousand years* As nothing older and more wonderful 
than this most ancient literature is known to exist and as it is 
the great source of all knowledge— in Science and Art and 
Philosophy— the Hindu Scholar of the orthodox type considers 
the Vedas to be Nitga or eternal* The geologists have shown 
by indisputable evidences that the earth is much older than a 
few thousand years. Lokamanya Tilak in his Arctic Home 
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of the Vedas ” has shown by strong astronomical evidences that 
the Vedas were written at a time when the Arctic region was 
pretty warm and inhabited by the ancient Aryans. Nobody 
has so far been able to refute the arguments of Tilak. For 
very good reasons, therefore, as we shall see later on, the Vedas 
are looked upon with great reverence by the orthodox Hindus 
and believed to be the source of all knowledge from time 
immemorial 

References embodying various theories and facts of 
Ayurveda as also allusions to anatomical parts, diseases and 
drugs, etc., occur copiously in all the Vedas but are most 
abundant in the Atharva Veda. Indeed the mass of Ayurvedic 
informations contained in the Vedas is quite astounding, especi- 
ally when we remember that it is possible --to some extent at 
least— to correct and verify and supplement certain Ayurvedic 
texts in the current literature by referring to the Vedic texts 
even at the present day. The writer of this paper has adopted 
this method to settle the anatomical nomenclature of Ayurveda 
in his " Pratyaksha Shariram" (Sanskrit Text book of 
Anatomy) . 

A brief resume of anatomical reference in the Vedas 
(Atharva) alluding to the various internal parts is given below 
with corresponding nomenclature in English, The references 


are many but only one or two are given here. 

VEDTC Nx\MK ENGLISH KAMI-: REFERliNCl 

Hridaya ( ) Heart Ath. II 29’6 * 

Puritat ( 3?^ ' Pericardium or Cardiac „ IX 12.11 

Plexua of Nerves ,, X 9.14 

Kloman ( ) Tracheo-bronchial Tree „ X 2.4 

Kaphorha ( ^ Lungs „ X 2.4 

Vrikka(l^) * I Kidney 1X12.13 

or Matasna ( ) | „ „ II 33.3 

Gavini i Ureters „ I 3.6 

Hlikhna ( ' Pancreas „ II 33.3 

Yakrit ( ) Liver 

Antra ( ) Intestines (L. Enterum) „ 

Plihan ( 5^) Spleen „ 

Plashi or Vasti ( Bladder „ II 33.4 

„ I 3.4 

Anda or Muskha ( ) Testicle, Testis „ IX 12,13 

„ IV 37.7 


* Key to references : 1st Figure indicates ; 2nd Figure .WX’/r/ ; 3rd Figure 

lumber of Mantra. 
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VKDIC NAME 


ENGLISH NAME REFERENCE 


Vanishthu ( ) Prostate Gland „ X 917 

Guda ( 3^ ) Rectum „ X 9 16 

Mastishka ( ) Brain „ X 2’8 

Peshani ( j Muscles „ X 21 

Snava ( ) Sinews „ XI 1011 

Dhamani ( ) Artery „ I 17‘2 

Hira Vein „ 1171 

Narhi ( ) Nerves „ X 7 15 


References to the Theory of Tridosha (or Vayu, Pitta 
and Kapha), including the various functions of Vayu (namely, 
Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana, Vyana) and to the processes 
of digestion and absorption etc. occur in the Vedas [Vide 
Ath. II. 28, 3; V. 4, 7; VII. 55, 2, 3, 4 & X 2, 13 XIIL 3, 45 etc.) . 


References to Bacteriology and Entomology. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the Vedic texts very great 
stress has been laid on Krimis or “ worms and microbes ' which 
as Drishya (visible) and Adrishua (invisible) are said, in very 
clear terms, to cause diseases. Let us quote a few passages in 
corroboration of the above statement. (Ath. II. 31 6 32). 

“ We kill the iCrimis— visible and invisible^of the 
“ Algandu ” and of the "Shaluna ' types. 

“ We kill the krimis which inhabit the bowels, the chest 
and the head --finding their way into these parts through various 
channels.” 

” We kill those Krimis which are to be found in the hills, 
the forests and the plants, in the lower animals and in water and 
which have entered our system (“through wounds and through 
our food and water ”—Sayana Bhashya): we kill their very 
birth or origin.” 

Again, we find it mentioned that the sun's rays are highly 
effective in destroying these germs. So runs the passage:'— 

” The rising sun kills with his rays the germs that pervade 
the world, the setting sun does the same.” ( Atharva, II 32, i). 

Later on, we find some verses in which all parts of the body 
internal and external are mentioned seriatim as the abode of 
various germs which are said to be expelled and killed by 
material and spiritual methods of treatment. 
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References to current Diseases. 

The names of several diseases occurring in the Atharva 


Veda are tabled below with corresponding 

Western names. 

VEDIC NAME 

KNOLISH NAME 

R 

EFERILNCE 

Durnama ( ) 

Piles 

Ath. 

IXX 36.3 

Apachit ( ) 

Scrofula 


VI 83.1,2 & 3 

Alaji, Kasa ( ) 

Cough 


IX 13.20 

Kushtha ( f 8 ) 

Parasitic Skin diseases 


IXX 57.2 

Harima ( ffen ) 

Jaundice 


I22&1 

Takman ( ) 

Malarial fevers 


I25&4 

Valasa ( ) 

Asthma, Bronchitis 


IV9&8 

Bisalpa ( ) 

Erysipelas 


IX 13 & 20 

Vidradhi ( ) 

Deep incrnal Suppuration 

1 , 1 - ,1 

Raja- Yakshma,Jayanya 

Phthisis 

,, 

XI4&8 



,, 

VII 80 & 3 


References to Takman are so clear, elaborate and numerous 
that there can be no doubt whatever that Malarial fevers of all 
types are meant by the word. By the way. this also shows that 
these fevers occured even in the remotest period of ancient 
history. The word jaijanija is commonly used in the sense of 
Phthisis. The etymology of the latter word means ‘'arising 
from wives ‘ (over-indulgence). The world Fa/cshma although 
used in the same sense in later literature, originally meant all 
diseases. 

References to Drugs. 

A few references to drugs occurring in the Vedas are 
tabulated below on the same plan as above. They are very 
interesting in as much as they give us important hints concern- 
ing their therapeutic value, part of which seems to have been 
forgotten at the present day. 


VKDIC NAME 


LATIN NAME 


REFERENCE 


Apamarga i ^PTRTFT ) 
Jandirha ( ) 

Darbha ( ^ ) 
Udumbar (^) 
Plaksha C W ) 

Rama ( ) 

Krishna ( 


Achyranthes Aspera 
? (Terminalia 

Aurjuna) 
Andropogon Nordadis 
Ficus Globulus 
Ficus Virans 
Wedelia Calend 
) Bryonia Scabrella 


Ath. IV 17*6 

„ TXX34&35 
„ IXX30&32 
„ „ 31 et Saq. 

„ V 5.5 
„ I 23.1 
„ I 23.1 
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VEDIC NAME 

LATIN NAME 

RIU'ERENCE 

Kushtha ( ) 

Aplotaxis Auriculata 

Ath. V 4.1 

Kanda-Visha ( ) 

(Rhizoma) 

Poisons (e.g. Aconiti) 

„ X 4.22 

Khadir ( ) 

Acacia Catechu 

„ VIII 8.3 

Guggulu 

Balasamodendron 

„ II 36.7 

Mukal 


Trapu ( ^3 ) 

Stannum (Tin) 

„ XI 3.8 

Trayamana ( ^TTOIUTT ) 

Delphinium Zalil 

„ VIII 2.6 

Patha ('TO) 

Cissampelos hexandra 

„ II 27.4 


(n.b.'— N one of these lists is exhaustive.) 

So much for the Vedic period. Considering the vast 
fields covered by the Vedas, what we have been able to sum- 
marise above gives only a glimpse. A searching scholar will 
find out hundreds of other informations from this fountain- 
head of world literature. 

I. The Pre-Historic Period. 

The legends connected with the origin and progress of 
Ayurveda during the Vedic period are interesting. They are 
briefly stated in the current works (e.g., Charak & Sushruta) 
as follows. Brahma, the Creator of the universe, evolved the 
science of Ayurveda by meditation and taught Prajapati. He 
imparted it to the twin-gods Ashwins, who became the divine 
physicians. From them, the science descended to Indra, the 
learned King of the gods living beyond the Himalayas,’' He 
instructed many Rishi pupils who approached him out of com- 
passion to humanity. Two pupils of Indra-— the Sage Bharad- 
waj (and Atreya ?) and the Sage King Divodas Dhanwantari 
of Benares became the most prominent intructors of Ayurveda. 
The latter, the King Divodas Dhanwantari (who is said to have 
been the incarnation of the Physician-god Dhanwantari, started 
the “ Dhanwantari School ”or the School of Surgeons, This 
brings us from the legendary to the palpable period of Sage 
Authors, 

II The period of Sage Authors 6 Oriental Research, 

Of the two schools mentioned above the great exponents of 
the “ School of Physicians ” were the six disciples of Atreya. 
These were by name— Bhela, Jatukarna, Parashata, 
Hareeta and Ksharapani'-^each of whom wrote a large com- 
prehensive work known after his name. The exponents of the 
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Other School or the “School of Surgeons” were the disciples of 
Dhanwantari. These were among others, Sushmta, Bhoja, 
Aupadhenava, Urabhra, Vaitavan, Pushkalavata, Gnpura- 
Rakshita, etc., each of whom wrote a comprehensive work on 
the Practice of Surgery and Midwifery. Some of these works 
are still available in a revised form and references from these 
and many other ancient works are still found to occur exten- 
sively in later compilations. All these authors may be said to 
have done real original work in the fields of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

As early as this or perhaps a little later, Ayurvedic 
practice became sub-divided into eight specialised subjects men- 
tioned above. 

From the records existing at the present day, it is clear 
that numerous original works on each of these specialised 
subjects existed even up to 700 years ago. They have been 
quoted from extensively by trustworthy commentators less than 
thousand years old and some of them still exist either in 
manuscript or in revised and printed form. Some are being un- 
earthed even now (e.g. “ Bhela Samhita “ found in Tanjore 

and published by the Calcutta University and “ Briddha- 
Jeevaka or Kashyapa Tantra ” now unearthed-edited and pub- 
lished by my learned friend Pandit Jadavji Tricamji of Bombay 
who fortunately is here to attend this Conference, 

A classified list of about fifty of these works has been given 
in the Sanskrit introduction of my work “ Pratyaksha Shariram," 
a summary of which is given as an appendix to this paper. 
As a general all-India and all-Europe search for such 
manuscripts has not been made yet. it cannot be said 
that they are all lost. One point is particularly noteworthy 
in this connection. Numerous discussions including 
searching— ^even sceptic— questions on the properties of 
drugs and lines of treatment are yet to be found in some 
of the existing works like Charaka Samhita showing that the 
sages of old did not sacrifice rea.son at the altar of divine 
inspiration or intuition nor did they stick to any dogmas when 
such dogmas were not supported by experience. 

III. The period of the Siddhas or Chemist Physicians. 

After the period of specialization mentioned above and 
most probably during the early Buddhistic period of Indian 
History came another school of Physicians known as the 
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Siddhas or Chemist Physicians. This School was called the 
'' Siddha or Rasavaidya Sampradaya,** They relied mostly on 
^Rasa Chikitsa' or the treatment of diseases with minerals, 
chiefly mercury, and excelled in the divisions of Ayurveda called 
Rasayana and V ajeekatana. This school claimed their origin 
from Shiva, the God of the Yogees and were headed by certain 
Yogees or clairvoyant ascetics, viz., Adima or Adinath Chari'^ 
drasen, Nityanath, Gorakshanath, Kapali, Bhaluki etc., whose 
names have been enumerated by the well-known Ayurvedic 
authority Vagbhata in his famous work "Rasa-ratna- 
Samuchhaya'* Whether this Vagbhat is one and the same 
person as his name-sake, the Buddhist author of Ashtanga 
Sangraha and Astanga'^Hridaya (the highly prized summaries 
of Charaka, Sushruta and other works of the great Sages) 
is a matter of controversy. But judging from the identical 
name of Singhagupta or Sanghagapta, the father of Vagbhata 
who is mentioned in both the works, as also from other internal 
evidences, we would rather believe in the identity of the two 
persons and suppose it not unlikely, that whilst on one side 
Vagbhata made a sketch of the old literature of Ayurveda 
including Charaka and Sushruta, he thought fit on the other 
side to make a summary of all the Rasagranthas or literature of 
the New School of Chemist-Physicians,— ' who, it cannot be 
denied, must have been in ascendancy in his time. So much in 
fact was the success of the new school recognised, that it gave 
rise to a System of Indian Philosophy ^"Raseshwara-darshan" 
which we find described in that excellent Dictionary of the 
Philosophical Systems of India known as “ Sarva-darsana- 
sangraha '' of Madhavacharya. It might also be mentioned in 
this connection that the present day Pharmacopoea of the 
Kavirajes all over India (except in Malabar, Sindh etc.,) owes 
much more to this School of Chemist-Physicians, than to the 
old schools of Charaka and Sushruta. 

Evolution of Ayurveda in South India. 

In South India, the ‘ Siddha ' System developed as quite a 
separate school known as the ‘ Siddha School.’ They claimed 
their origin from ancient Tamil culture (from Agastya?) and 
stand as the rival systems of Ayurveda of the more ancient 
schools. Here, the Siddha System seems to have been studied 
and practised by two different schools known as “ Barh 
Sampradaya” and “Tena Sampradaya. ” The former wrote their 
works in Sanskrit while the later wrote in one or other of the 
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four main Dravidian languages'— Telegu, Tamil, Canarese and 
Malayalam. Of these the Tamil works abound and claim 
an independent origin. Other sages known as Pulastija, 

Pyuhamunui, Pulippani, Baikhari, Musu, Bibhandak, 

Devendramuni etc., also wrote comprehensive works many 
of which are still available along with five or six Sanskrit works 
of Aqastya. In Cochin and Travancore which I had 
the privilege to visit on two occasions, Ayurvedic 
works in Sanskrit as well as in a mixed language known 
as ‘ Mani-Praval Bhasha,' are available in printed form 
but the script being Malayali, they are sealed books 

to scholars of other parts of India. I have got some of 
these works transcribed by my South Indian pupils and these 
when printed ought to add to our knowledge in many subjects, 
especially in Toxicology, 

Progress and Development of Ayurveda 
IN HER Great Past. 

The pogress and development of Ayurveda in her great 
past is a very interesting study. It was during the early part 
of this period that Ayurvedic Medicine made its way into Egypt 
and Arabia, unquestionable evidence of which have been given 
by A1 Beruni, Rhazes and other Arabic authors. Let us now 
briefly consider the achievements of Ayurveda in the different 
subjects seriatim: — 

(A) In Anatomy and Surgery, --'Ower 2,000 years ago, the 
necessity of the dissection of the human body was clearly 
understood. Says Sushruta: — “ Therefore one must prepare a 
corpse and examine by careful dissection every part of the body 
so as to get a clear and definite knowledge of the body 
devoid of doubts ” (Sushruta, Sharira, Ch. VI.) Charaka 
also thinks:—” He who understands the human body thorough- 
ly in all its aspects may be considered to have mastered 
Ayurveda ” (Charaka, Vimana, Ch. VI.) 

In this connection it may be worth while to note that in 
the Tanjore Palace Library there is yet a remarkable specimen 
when the very touch of human bones had come to be considered 
profane and polluting, even kings had not ceased to take 
interest in the study of Anatomy. In the ancient medical works 
of Sushruta and Vagbhata not only discourses on Anatomy but 
also directions for major and minor surgical operations such as 
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Amputation of limbs, Embryotomy, Caeserian Section, opera- 
tions on the intestines, Lithotomy and various plastic operations 
are yet to be found showing that the Anatomical knowledge 
which this pre-supposes could not have been of a mean order. 
Numerous quotations of descriptive Anatomy from an ancient 
work of Surgery called Bhoj Samhita (an ancient work of the 
Surgeons’ School) occur in commentaries current to the present 
days. As Dr. Hoernle has very aptly remarked: --‘‘Probably it 
will come as a surprise to many, as it did to myself, to discover 
the amount of anatomical knowledge possessed by the earliest 
medical writers of India. Its extent and accuracy are surpris- 
ing, when we allow for their early age— probably the sixth 
century before Christ— and their peculiar methods of definition. ’ 
(Hoernle’s “Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India,” Part I, 
Preface) . 

Some time ago, a work on Anatomy called “ Sharira 
Padmini ” written about 1,000 A.D. was unearthed by Dr. P. 
Cordier (Vide Dr. Cordier’s Recentes Decouve rates p. 30) 
and it is quoted from extensively by Dr. Hoernle in his valuable 
work— “ Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India.” Other 
works on Anatomy called “ Sharira-Shastra ” and “ Sharira- 
Vaidyaka ” are also mentioned in Aufrecht's Catalogue. 

(B) P/iys/o/o^y.— The elements of Physiology as for 
instance the salient facts of Digestion, General Metabolism, 
Secretions and Excretions etc., appear to have been clearly com- 
prehended by Ayurvedic writers. Circulation of blood 
appears also to have been understood fairly well in the ages 
of Sushtuta and Charaka. Charaka says:—” From that great 
centre— the heart— emanate the vessels carrying blood into all 
parts of the body, the element which nourishes the tissues and 
sustains the life of animals. It is the element which after 
circulating in the body of the foetus returns to the mother’s 
heart.” (Charaka, Sutra. Ch. 30). The fact that the blood 
derived its colouring matter from the liver and spleen is also 
distinctly mentioned by Sushruta. That the liver helped to 
provide the colouring matter of the blood is being just recognised 
vaguely in the West. 

The most important theory of the ancient Phvsiology 
however is the Tridhatu or Tridosha Theory, which has been 
wrongly translated by some as the ‘Humoral Theory’ confound- 
ing it with the Humoral Theory of the Greeks which is an 
absurd imitation of the Ayurvedic theory. On the 
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foundation of the Ayurvedic theory the whole structure 
of Ayurvedic Physiology, Pathology, Materia Medica, 
Medicine and Surgery may be said to stand. A brief 
exposition of this theory has been already given by me in 
English in the Journal of Ayurveda' (July, 1925) and 
it will be found that considered in the light of the 
modern Sciences and explained on* the strength of 
existing texts (as done in my Sanskrit work-- Siddhanta 
Nidanam") there is nothing in it incompatible with modern 
Physiology. To every practitioner of Ayurveda, the theory 
has a very important practical aspect as it has a wide application 
on the lines of treatment to be adopted. The remarkable suc- 
cess of Ayurveda in the treatment of diseases based on this 
theory proves the soundness of the theory. 

(C) Chemistry and Botany.— The advances in Applied 
Chemistry made by the exponents of Rasa-Shastra, the school 
of Chemist-Physicians, appear to be considerable Dr. Sir P. C. 
Roy has dealt with this subject somewhat extensively in his 
work, History of Hindu Chemistry," so I need not enter here 
into details of the subject. The various compounds of 
Mercury and their therapeutic uses were discovered by these 
Chemist-Physicians. But one simple fact found by them is 
remarkable— namely that Mercury when combined with 
Sulphur does not cause salivation (mercury poisoning) though 
its therapeutic effect is obtained in full measure. The 
other common metals and their various chemical compounds 
were also known and used extensively. Various processes of 
their reduction into Oxides, Sulphides etc., recommened by the 
" Chemist-Physicians " are still in vogue amongst Ayurvedic 
Physicians who use these preparations widely and effectively 
in Medicine though the therpeutic value of most of these com- 
pounds is yet unknown to the West. 

{D) In Botany and Pharmaco/oyy. — Particularly the prac- 
tical side of these subjects, some records are available in the 
writings of Raghava^Bhatta, Sharngadhar and others. Other 
records occur in Puranas like Agnipurana, Garudapurana etc. 
Plants have been called " Sthavara Jeeva or stationary animals 
conscious of pleasure and pain." This feature of plant life has 
been now proved by actual experiments by Sir J. C. Pose, f.r.s. 
A regular Sympomatology and Treatment of plant-diseases was 
also known as " Vriksha- Ayurveda " and some part of it still 
survives in the writings referred to above (e.g. "Upavana- 
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virode ’'--a work first edited and published by the writer in 
1 898 and now republished by the Indian Research Institute ) , 

In books written on Dravyaguna, the properties of drugs 
and food-stufFs are found described by a terminology the mean- 
ing of which, properly understood, does not fail in most instances 
to give a correct insight into their pharmacology and 
therapeutics, mainly from the Tridoshic point of view. Un- 
fortunately, however, this terminology has yet remained a sealed 
book to those who have judged it from inaccurate translations. 

The Pharmacology of drugs according to Ayurvedic 
methods is indeed a very interesting study. It proceeds to deter- 
mine the qualities of drugs by ascertaining their Rasa (taste), 
Virya (general effect on the body in producing heat or cold), 
Vipak (chemical inversion in the system) and Pvabhava or 
specific action on certain diseases, all of which are no doubt 
very important guides to the physician. Obviously this pharma- 
cology depends on experiments on the human system. 

(E) In P/zarmacy.'—The art by which the properties of 
drugs are imbued in spirits (as in Asavas and Aristas) , in 
Ghees, Oils, Syrups, etc., was well-known. Of Mercury and 
other minerals such as Iron, Zinc, Tin, Mica, etc., harmless pre- 
parations easily assimilable by the human system were made by 
simple processes. For instance, Mercury when combined with 
sulphur as in the Black-sulphide or Red-sulphide, was exten- 
sively used without causing mercurialism. The well-known pre- 
paration “ Makaradhawja ' '—Sulphide of Mercury prepared 
with Gold— 'has been used by eminent western physicians like 
Sir Charles Pardey Lukis ( the late Director General of Indian 
Medical Service) with good results. Many other Sulphides 
of metals are also used in similar manner without causing any 
bad effect. 

( E ) Medicine .^ In the practice of Medicine proper, Diag- 
nosis was always insisted upon before treatment. The diagnos- 
tic methods employed by the ancients were much the same as 
the methods employed in the West even half-a-century ago. All 
the five senses (except the tongue— according to Charka) were 
employed for diagnostic purposes. Various forms of tubes and 
speculua were used to aid the senses in examining the obscure 
parts of the body but greater stress was laid on the art of using 
the unaided senses to the best advantage. The pulse was a 
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special study— though at a later period its value was greatly 
exaggerated. Many works were written bv later authors on 
this subject and very great importance was attached to the 
speed, rythm, volume and compressibility of the pulse for deter- 
mining the state of the three cardinal principles— Vayu. Pitta 
and Kapha— and the "samata" (auto-toxication) which, accord- 
ing to the Ayurvedists, manifest itself in the fulness of the pulse. 
Even now, every Avurvedic phvsician worthv of the title is ex- 
pected to understand this subject thoroughly. The examination 
of the urine, particularly the determination of its physical charac- 
ters and specific gravity was done by simple methods and consi- 
dered necessary in most cases. The infectious nature, even the 
bacterial origin, of certain diseases appears to have been under- 
stood. Such diseases as “ various fevers, leprosy and skin 
diseases, Tuberculosis, Conjunctivitis, and various other 
diseases that come in epidemic form like Cholera. Plague, etc., 
were known as ‘ capable of passing from one to another by con- 
tact, breath, scraps of food etc,’ It is remarkable that although 
no mention of the microscope or similar magnifying instruments 
is found, some organisms “ invisible to the naked eye’’ have been 
clearly described by the ancient authors. 

The principles of treatment recommended in Avurvedic 
works however are based mainly on the Tridosha Tfieony- the 
sine qua non of proper treatment being the clear understanding 
of the pathology based on this theory. The organic changes 
were also taken into account to a certain extent. The physician 
is enjoined to determine “ the cause and the seat of the disease, 
the meaning of the symptoms, the age and habit and the tem- 
parament of the patient and the influence of the season of the 
year on the system.” 

The Decline of Ayurveda. 

The decline of Ayurveda began about 2,000 years ago 
with the great misfortunes that befell India. First came the 
depredations of the wScythians, then of the Huns and then the 
civil wars among the Hindu and the Buddhist Kings. Then 
followed the ruthless invasions by Mahom.edans in Northern 
India and by the Portuguese and the Dutch in Southern India. 
They all came and carried things before them by fire and sword. 
It is a wonder how so much of Indian glory has survived these 
shocks. While the glories of Egypt, Greece and Rome exist only 
in their ruins, mummies and pyramids, the glory of India 
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survives in the valuable literature that has been still left to us by 
our forefathers as a great legacy. 

Ayurvedic lore which grew fast at one time through the 
commentaries and the supplements that were written on ancient 
works gave us a volume of literature that was many times what 
it is now. You all know how the Mohomedan invasions destroy- 
ed the greater part of Hindu literature. South India has been 
saved to some extent by her geographical conditions, that is why 
you have still the possibility of getting back some of the ancient 
Ayurvedic works from South India. It is, however, necessary 
that a great all-India search for ancient Ayurvedic works should 
be taken up in an organized manner and without delay. 

Effect of ForeiCtN Advent. 

Thus came the great decline of Ayurveda, in the wake of 
the Mahomedan rule. During this period the Unani system 
grew under the protection and subsidy of the State. This 
system, as has been admitted, by even such recent authorities 
on Unani Medicine as the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is based mainly on Ayurveda. It absorbed many things 
which characterised Ayurveda in her glorious days. 
Take for instance the group of eight rare drugs known as 
Astha-varga. Ayurvedic physicians during the last 300 
years thought that all traces of these drugs were lost. It 
struck me one day it could not be so; and I suspected they must 
be hidden in the Unani pharmacopoeia. I tried to search out 
these drugs and succeeded in identifying four out of these drugs 
by their characteristics described in Ayurveda even though they 
had been christened with Mahomedan names. Subsequently I 
found their original habitat in ‘Moranga Desha’ of Nepal. This 
shows how the Mahomedans absorbed a lot of valuable 
material from Ayurvedic Materia Medica just as the British 
Pharmacopoeia is now enriching her treasury by indigenous 
drugs without acknowledging their debt to Ayurveda. 

The Renaissance. 

We must congratulate ourselves, however, on the fact that 
the renaissance has now begun. We are gradually looking 
back into the dim vistas of the past and trying to realise how 
great India was in ancient days and we are unearthing old 
treasures. We are re-conquering our lost grounds slowly but 
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steadily, borne of us say in a desperate mood what is the use 
of talking of our past glory when we are so fallen and miserable 
now? The reply to them is^a nation that cannot look 
back to its great past cannot look forward to its future with 
confidence. A nation that has a great past can easily 
hope to achieve great things in the future. We must 
not forget that maxim. The Ayurvedic physicians have always 
been progressive in the days of her glorious past; and it is only 
during the last two or three hundred years that they have not 
been— could not possibly be— progressive. This is due to their 
bad luck, their vicissitudes of fortune and indifference of the 
State. Now that the cultured section of our people 
are trying to apply their knowledge of different sciences 
to the better understanding of our ancient literature, it is quite 
likely that we shall regain much of our lost glory and add to it 
the best that the West can give us. Let not pessimism and 
intertia overtake our mind. 

To my friends who are devoted to the Ayurvedic System, 
I venture to say plainly that they must not forget that contact 
with the West and application of scientific methods to our pre- 
sent-day Ayurveda would certainly enhance its value and raise 
its status in the eyes of the world. By all means they ought 
to keep the individuality of Ayurveda. But they must not be 
so timid as to shun the scientific methods and new facts found 
by Western physicians. That would be a fatal policy— a 
suicidal stubbornness on their part. 

Need for Research and Renovation. 

Now, I have told you something of the lost literature and 
of the necessity of replenishing it. There are two methods of 
colleagues doing this. One is to find out all that we have by 
searching for them in all mannter of ways. The other is to write 
text-books to suit the modern requirements. The world is moving 
fast. Even the planets have changed their positions. Diseases 
have become modified in their symptoms, perhaps in their patho- 
logy too. We find new diseases coming into India and many 
old diseases disappearing or changing their phases. How can 
we get on with the times if we do not try to grapple with the 
new conditions with a fair and open mind? Even without this, 
we may be able to treat some diseases successfully. It has 
been said distinctly in Charaka that even though one may 
not know the name of a disease, one can treat it on Ayurvedic 
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principles/’ But unless one knows what is going to happen 
in course of the disease, how one symptom will follow another, 
what is going to be the sequel of the disease, what the internal 
pathological changes are --one cannot be very successful in h’s 
treatment. We must therefore add to our literature by 
modifying and adapting all that is best in the West to our 
requirements. The sign of life is the assimilation of new 
material and such assimilation must come provided the 
Ayurvedists mean to survive as the fittest in their future 
struggle for life. 


Appendix 

List of the Ayurvedic Works by the Ancient Sages most of 
which are now missing- References to them are numerous 
in the Commentaries of old. 

I. ON KAYA-CHIKITSA TANTRA 

{Works on the Prachcc of Medicine.) 

Agnibesha-Samhita 

1. This work by Agnihesha, the chief disciple of Maharshi Alreya 
is considered as the greatest work of the Atreya School of Medicine. 
The modern Charaka-vSamhita is identihed witli Agnibesha-Samhita but is 
really a compilation or renovated edition of that work by Maharshi Charaka 
(about 2500 years ago) and subsequently by the Kashmiri scholar Didhabala, 
according to clear admission in the text. Hence quotations of passages 
from Agnibesha-Samhita by Kejoya i'takshita, Shri Kanta Datta and other 
commentators are sometimes not found in the Charaka-Samhita. This no 
doubt points to the fact that either “ Charaka-Samhita ” is not Agnibesa- 
Sarnhita ” or the book has undergone so much transformation due to revision 
and supplementation that in many places it does not bear out the original. 
Thus, it may safely be surmised that before the advent of Charaka, the 
original work of Agnibesha was in a frightfully mutilated condition and 
hence required a thorough revision and supplementing. 
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Bhela-Samhita 

2. 'Phis is the second Samhita of the Atreva t^chool of Medicine and 
quotations from it are found in the commentaries of Ikqoya Rakshila, 
Shivadas and other annotators. This work has been found in an inconrplete 
condition in the famous Library of Tanjore. The writer had tlie j^nod- 
fortune of inspecting the original at 'J'anjore. The work lias since been 
published in mutilated condition by the Calcutta University. 

Jatu Kama Samhita 

3. A book highly spoken of by the Atreva School but unfortunately 
now lost sight of. Profuse quotations from this book are to be found in 
the commentaries of Chakrapani, Pejoya Rakshita, vRrikantha, Shivadasa, and 
others. 


“Parasara Samhita^* and ^Ksharapani Samhita’^ 

4 — 5. 4'hc last two of the six famous works. Quotations from these 
works are found not only in the commentaries of Rejoya Rakshita and 
Srikantha but also in that of Shivadasa who is a much later writer. So 
we may assume that this book was easily obtainable even in the time of 
Shivadasa and we have reasons to believe that the works are available in 
manuscripts. 

Hareeta Samhita 

6. This Samhita was available in the time of Chakrapani and Rejoya 
Rakshita but is now lost. The printed book which now-a-days passes by 
this name is not the original Hareeta Samhita because quotations from it 
by the above commentators are not found in it and the work is full of such 
mistakes as would be impossible in an ancient work of this kind. 

Kharanada Samhita 

7. Quotations from this work are found in the commentaries of 
Rejoya Rakshita, Heniadri, Ariina Dutta and other commentators. Quota- 
tions given in the commentary of Ilemadri purport to be from Kharanada 
who is probably a diirercnt author. 

Viswamitra Samhita 

8. fs a very ancient work. Quotations frctn this Samhita occur in 
the commentaries of Charaka and vSushruta by Cliakrapani as also in the 
commentary on Chakradatta by Shivadasa. 

Atri Samhita 

9. Opinions are divided as to whether this Samhita belongs to an 
ancient age or is of a more recent origin. Its anticpiity is doubted as the 
ancient writers have not made any reference to this book. It is said that 
a big volume of this name is available in the Punjab. 
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Kapila Tantra & Gautama Samhita 

10 — 11. Quotations from these books are found in the commentaries 
on Sushruta and Nidana. 

11. SHALYA TANTRA 
Aupadhenaba Tantra and Aurabhra Tantra 

{Works on Surgery.) 

12 — 13. Nothing remains of these two works except their names 
mentioned in Sushruta Samhita. Quotations from them are rare. Refer- 
ences to these works however occur in Dallana’s commentary on Sushruta. 

Sushruta Tantra or Briddha Sushruta 

14. Briddha Sushruta is the original of the existing Sushruta Samhita 
while a certain section of Vaidyas sees no difference between the two. The 
latter view cannot stand, as texts from Briddha Sushruta quoted by com- 
mentators are not always found in the existing Sushruta. Shivadasa, the 
commentator of Chakrapani has quoted from Briddha Sushruta extensively. 
It is evident therefore that this Tantra was not obsolete even in his time 
(about 500 years ago). 

Paushkalabata Tantra 

15. Quotations from this are found in Chakrapani’s commentary on 
Sushruta. 

Baitarana Tantra 

16. Stanzas from this book occur in Dallana and Chakrapani’s com- 
mentaries. That commentators have made extensive quotations from it on 
subjects which are not treated or even mentioned in Sushruta leads us to 
conclude that this Tantra was more comprehensive than Sushruta. 

Bhoja Tantra or Bhoja Samhita 

17. Commentators have freely quoted from this book on subjects 
which are at once varied and new. We may therefore conclude that this 
Tantra was also a very comprehensive work. In his commentary on 
Sushruta, Dallana says, that Maharshi Bhoja was contemporary to Sushruta. 
His name is also mentioned in Sushruta. Consequently it cannot be a pro- 
duction of Bhoja Raj, the king of Dhar. Moreover books like Raja 
Martanda, compiled by Bhoja Raj are known to belong to a considerably 
later date. 

Kara-Biryya Tantra 

18. Very few extracts from this work occur in commentaries, hence 
it may be inferred that the book was almost obsolete during the time of the 
commentators. The reference to the author however occurs in Sushruta. 
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Gopura-Rakshita Tantra 

19. It is said that a Tantra of this name existed ^at one time though 
there is no conclusive proof of its existence. Quotations from this work 
are seldom met with in the commentaries. Many are of opinion that 
Gopura and Rakshita are two different persons and contemporaries of 
Sushruta (as mentioned in Sushruta) and each of them compiled a 'I'antra. 

Bhaluki Tantra 

20. As mentioned before, Bhela-Samhita and Bhaluki Samhita are two 
different books and quotations from the latter are come across in the 
commentaries of Dallana, Bejoy and Sri Kantha. From a study of the 
description of surgical instruments, quoted by Chakrapani, it seems that 
Bhaluki Tantra was one of the most important works on surgery. 

111. SHALAKYA TANTRA 
Videha Tantra 

(Works on Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat,) 

21. This work, compiled by the king of Videha, forms the most 
important surgical work on the above subject, and is the principal founda- 
tion upon which the section of Sushruta dealing with diseases of the Kyc, 
Ear, Nose and Throat was written, according to Sushruta’s own admission. 
Passages from this work have been freely quoted by Dallana, Bejoya 
Rakshita, Sri Kantha and other commentators. Bejoya Rakshita has made 
frequent quotations of passages from this work dealing on fever, digestive 
di.sturbances and jaundice, etc. Evidently therefore this book was dealt 
not only with a special subject but was a comprehensive and complete work 
as Sushruta itself. 

Many are of opinion that Nimi and the king of Videha are one and 
same person; but this is not true. We find Dallana and Sri Kantha Dutt 
quoting from both Nimi and Videha on the same subject. We are rather 
inclined to believe that this Tantra is the work of the great sage, Rajarshi 
Janaka, from a phrase which occurs in Charaka. 

Nimi Tantra 

22. As mentioned before, Nimi Tantra appears to be an independent 
work, quite distinct from the Videha Tantra. As quotations from this work 
occur in Sri Kantha’s commentary, it is reasonable to suppose that this work 
was obtainable even in his time. 

Kankayan Tantra 

23. We get references of this work in Charaka as well as in Dallana’s 
commentaries, though, to our knowledge, quotations from this work are 
rare in other works now extant. 
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Gargya Tantra and Galova Tantra 

24 — 25. Mention only is made of these works in the commentaries of 
Dallana in the section on surgery. 

Shounaka Tantra 

26. A very old work extracts from which occur in Dallana and 
Sri Kantha’s commentaries. 

Shaunaka Tantra 

27. Quoted by Dallana and Chakrapani. This author is mentioned 
by even Charaka and Sushruta. lUit passages from it on fretal development 
as they occur in Charaka and Sushruta are self-contradictory. Tt is likely 
that Shaunaka Tantra referred to by Charaka was not the ^ same as 
mentioned by Sushruta, but this contradiction is only apparent as Charaka 
calls him the Shaunaka of Madra country. Passages are also quoted in 
Dallana’s commentary which are ascribed to Shaunaka of Madra. From 
a study of the passages, as found in Dallana and Chakrapani we are inclined 
to believe that Shaunaka Tantra dealt not only with surgery but also on 
Anatomy and Materia Medica. 

Many are of opinion that the author of the Shaunaka Samhita of the 
Atharva Vedas is also the author of the Shaunaka Tantra. This view is 
not tenable. The former Rishi belonged to a comparatively earlier date. 
Tn ancient times there were many Rishis bearing the same name; hence 
similarity of names cannot be entirely depended upon to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. 

Karala Tantra 

28. Dallana refers to the author of this work— “ Karala Bhatta.” 
We cannot definitely state whether he was a Rishi, as no Rishi is found 
with the surname “ Bhatta.” According to Dallana and Sri Kantha, etc., 
this book also belonged to a very ancient period. 

Chakshushya-Tantra 

29. Also referred to as “ Chakshushyena Tantra.” We get some 
idea of this book in the commentary of Sri Kantha Datta. 

Krishnatreya Tantra 

30. Some say that Punarvashu Atreya is the author of this Tantra, 
which is not correct. From a study of the extracts in the commentaries of 
Srikantha and Shivadas, we are informed that Krishnatreya, the author of 
this Tantra and Atreya are two different persons. 

IV. BHUTA TANTRA 

{Works on Mental Diseases.) 

At one time this branch of Ayurveda was in a flourishing condition. 
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but now it seems to be completely lost, so much so that there is no mention 
of a single special work on this subject in the commentaries. 

At present the following references constitute the basis of the study 
of Mental Diseases. 

(1) A chapter on the Prevention of Mental Diseases in Sushruta 

( U ttaratantra^ — Chap. 6 ) . 

(2) A chapter on the 'rreatinent of insanity in Charaka 

( Chikitshasthan — Chaj). 8 ) . 

(d) A chapter on the Treatment and I’revention of Mental Diseases 
in Vagbhata (Uttar— Chap. 4-5). 

Though Sushruta and Vagbhata have dealt with obsessions and mental 
diseases separately, Charaka has included it under the heading of insanity. 
Even commentators dating thousand years back had nothing to say about 
this science. We shall not be therefore far from the truth if we .say that 
this science was lost and merged in ignorance and superstition at a very 
early age. Charaka has not only included obsessions and mental aberration 
under insanity but has also pre.scribed identical treatment for them. In 
ancient times, threrefore, mental diseases were known as llhuta-Vidya. 

V. KAUMARA BHRITYYA 

{IVorks on the Diseases of Children). 

Jivak Tantra, Parbatak Tantra, Bandhak Tantra 

31-33. It seems that many 4'antras (jii this subject are lost. We give 
here what we have been able to glean about these books. 

In his commentary on the Uttaralantra of Sushruta, Dallana mentions 
the names of Jivak, Parbatak, and liandhak. It seems that at one time, 
their works were highly valued. 

It is said that these authors were Ihuldhist monks. (.)f them mention 
is made in Ihuldhist history. Jivak, the Ihuldhist physician, is known there 
as “ Jibaka-Kumara-bhachhya.” lie was a disciple of the Ihuldhist monk 
Atreya and was physician to Lord Ihuldha and the Ihuldist Emperor 
Bimbisara. 

A consensus of opinion says that the monk Atreya ( Bhikshu Atreya) 
mentioned by Charaka, is the same person as Atreya, the Buddhist monk. 
But in one place, Charaka mentions that the great .sages Bashistha, 
Viswamitra, Bharadwaj, Atreya and others met in an assembly with the 
monk (Vikshu) Atreya at a place near the Himalayas. Since these Rishis 
belonged to a very ancient time, it is impossible that the person mentioned 
in Charaka as Atreya is the same as the Buddhist monk of the same name. 
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Chakrapani quotes from “ Kaumarabhrityya 'rantra ” in his commentary 
on this section of Sushruta, but we have been unable to trace the author 
of this Tantra. 

Hiranakshya Tantra 

34. From what we gather from the Extracts from this book quoted 
by Srikantha Datta, it seems this work mainly dealt with the Diseases of 
Children. 

Sushruta has described the diseases of children in not less than twelve 
chapters in his Uttaratantra ; and this tempts us to believe that at one time 
this branch of Ayurveda was a vast and exhaustive one. 

We must mention here that Midwifery is not included in this branch 
as supposed by some people. In ancient Vaidic literature, they included 
Anatomy and Midwifery in Surgery. Cynrecology however was dealt with 
separately. At the end of the chapter on Prolapsus Uteri in Sushruta the 
following passage occurs, — “Thus ends the section Uttaratantra of 
Kaumarabhritya.” This leads us to suppose that female diseases were 
sometimes included in the treatment of diseases of children. 

VI. AGADA TANTRA 

[Works on Toxicology), 

Mention has already been made that the book dealing with various kinds 
of poisons, was known as Agadatantra though at present, these tantras and 
Samhitas are mostly extant. Only a chapter on Agada-tantra is devoted 
respectively in the Chikitshasthanam (Chap. 13) of Charaka and the 
Kalpasthanam of Sushruta. I'ollowing is a list of books on Toxicology 
which can be traced even to the present day. 

Kashyapa Samhita 

35. Mahabharata says that a Rishi, Kashyapa by name, was coming 
to King Parikshit to treat him for snake-bite, but was dissuaded on the way 
to do so by Takshaka. Quotations from this Tantra occur in the com- 
mentaries of Dallana. Chakrapani, and Srikantha. Some are of opinion 
that Kashyapa Tantra is a book on the Ih'actice of Medicine, while others 
say that it mainly concerned itself with the discourse of Mahabharata and 
on examining the passages quoted from it by different commentators, we 
find it to be a work on Toxicology. 

Alambayana Samhita 

36. In his commentary on Toxicology, Srikantha gives passages from 
this work. 
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Usanah Samhita 

37. According to the ancient Vaids, it is a work on toxicology. 
Kautilya seems to have mainly based his remarks on this samhita when he 
ilescribes, in his “ Arthashastra ’’ the various cures for poisoning and the 
post-mortem examinations. 

Saunaka Samhita 

38. d'his work on Toxicology was formerly translated by the ^^'lvan;l,^ 
in their own language and was afterwards discovered by the famous ( w’rman 
scholar, iTol. Muller. Interested readers are referred to Dr. V. C. Kov’s 
History of Hindu Chemistry Vol. 1. (Introduction CXH.) for further 
information on the subject. 

Lattyana Samhita 

39. fkissages from this occur in Dallana’s Commentary. 

VIL RASAYANA TANTRA 

{IVorks OH the Methods of alfainuKj RcjuvcnatioH, and 
cs{(d)lishiH(f age and Longevity). 

Medicines and remedies for the cure of fever are not found anywhere 
in Ayurveda except in Kasayana Tantra (Chemistry). In the .ArNan and 
P)Udhistic periods, this Kasayan Tantra made marvellous progress. Some 
.say that the medicines pre.scribed by Kishis consisted only of vegetables, no 
mention being made of iron and other metals, but this view' does not stand 
to rea.son. Kasayana Tantra is one of the principal branches of Ayurveda. 
vSushruta used iron, shilajatu, honey, etc. and Charaka mercury, iron and 
various other metals. Put in the Aryan era their uses were occasional, 
whereas in the lUidhist era the u.se of mercury and other minerals as 
chemical and medicines were very frecjuent, and was dealt separately in a 
book called “ Rasa-Shastra.” lUit in reality this “ Kasa-shastra " was not 
outside the fold of Ayurveda. These books were classihed umler two heads 
according as they were Aryan and non-Aryan. We give here below a list 
of books on Chemistry which are so far known to us : 

Patanjaii Tantra 

40. Extensively (pioted by the commentators in their res[)ective com- 
mentaries. Chakrapani has made extracts from this Tantra on the adminis- 
tration of iron. 

The English term of “Asliu-Mritak Pariksha”, is Post-mortem Examination, 
^'hat is known as the Medical Juri.sprudeiice of the present day was perhaps known 
1 Ayurveda as “Byabahara Ayurveda.” All these were Included in Usanah Samhita. For 
irther information readers are requested to refer to ‘ Kanta-vSodhan” chapter of 
^autilya’s Arthashastra (Political Economy). 
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Byari Tantra, Bashista Tantra and Mandyavya Tantra 

41-43. These three works date from a very ancient time, and principally 
deal on “ Rasa Tantra ” (Chemistry). We find the names of Byari in the 
“ Rasa-Ratna-Samuciiciiyaya '' where a list of the votaries of this science 
is appended. 


Nagarjuna Tantra 

44. Many opine that this Tantra comes from the pen of the august 
sage Nagarjuna while others assert that this is a production of the Muddhisl 
monk Nagarjuna. Mention is made of Rishi Nagarjuna in “ Sangkajia ” 
of Chakrapani and of Acharjya Nagarjuna in a stone pillar at Bataliputra. 
As Pataliputra was a great centre of Buddhism, it stands to reason that the 
Acharjya Nagarjuna mentioned in the stone pillar was a Buddhist priest. 
But as we have already said similarity of names is not the surest test of 
an identity. 


Kaksha-Puta Tantra and Arogya Manjari 

45. Both are works by Nagarjuna. Bejoya Rakshita quotes from 
Arogya Manjari in his commentary on Nidan (Ayurvedic Pathology). 

Vlll BAJIKARANA TANTRA 

(IVorks on Sexual Philosophy). 

We are not in a position to ascertain how much our ancestors advanced 
in this branch of medical science. Even our commentators have found 
nothing to quote from these Samhitas; so it seems these works were com* 
pletely lost at least a thousand years ago. But two thousand years back, 
these works on sexual philosophy were not lost. flatshayana in hih 
Kamashastra'' (A treatise on Sexual Idiilosophy) makes mention of 
Aupanishadic treatment and processes for Sexual Invigoration. This book 
also mentions that Nandi, the companion of Mahadeva, compiled a book on 
Sexual Philosophy ( Kama-Sha.stra) which covered one thou.sand chapters, 
was further abbreviated and divided into five-hundred chapters by 
Shetaketu, son of Uddaloka. Then Panchal, son of Babhru, took up the 
work, and further condensed and summarised it, and classified into seven 
parts. Subsequently, seven Ri.shis, named Dattak, Charayana, Subarnava, 
Ghotakamuklia, Conarda, Gonikapuira and Kuchumer developed, improved 
and published the seven parts separately and independently of each other. 
From all this, we may conclude what was written by ancient Rishis, the 
authors of Kamashastra, as Aupanishadic section, became subsequent!} 
known as Baji-Karana Tantra in Ayurveda. 
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Kuchumar Tantra 

46. One of the most important works on Sexual Philosophy. 
P>atshyayana in his Kamashastra states that this ancient hook was at one 
time a most valued work. Both the “ Aupanishadic Adhikar ” sections of 
the Kamashastra of Shetaketu and Panchal were at one time two famous 
works on Bajikarana Tantra.’' Some people say that Patshyayana is the 
other name of Chanakya or Kaulilya, the great minister of Chandra (lUpta 
while others hold him as a “ Rishi.” Whatever it may be, it is beyond 
doubt that Batshyayana existed more than two thousand years ago. Conse- 
quently therefore the Tantras of Shetkelu and Panchal belonged to an even 
earlier date. 

Fragments of these Tantras, which are not lost, arc now' included in the 
second chapter of Chikilshasthanam of Sushrula. 

Besides these, the following books are also mentioned:-- 

(a) Aga.stya Samhita. — Maharshi Agastya is said to be the author 
of this Samhita. According to Bangasen, he mainly depended on this 
Samhita for the compilation of his “ Sangraha.” 

(b) Kaupalika Tantra. — This is from the pen of Kau])alika and 
seems mainly to deal in Surgery. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

OF 


Prof. VANAMALI VEDANTATIRTHA, m.a., 

AT 

The Vedic Section of the Indian Cultural Conference, 
First Session, Calcutta, 1936 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I was astonished when our worthy secretary, Mr. Satis 
Chandra Seal, approached me with the request that I should 
preside over the Vedic Section of the first session of the 
Indian Cultural Conference. I frankly told him, what again 
I tell you now, that I had never been a student of the Vedas. 
But Mr. Seal would have no declining, he perhaps knew that 
for years I have been thinking and working for the revival 
of Sanskrit learning and culture and that the Vedas have always 
occupied a central place in my thoughts. Moreover, I am one 
of the oldest Sanskritists available in Calcutta and as we are 
all more or less Sudtas (i.e., men without much real light and 
initiative) it is not strange that seniority amongst us is often 
determined by age. 

ftrort 9 \ 

(Manu II. 155). 

If we were worthy descendents of the rishis, we would have 
stuck to dictum (Manu II. 154), and 

elected one of the younger Veda-scholars, some of whom are 
fortunately present here to-day to guide our deliberations. 

I was painfully reminding you that we were more or less 
Sudras, Our friend Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhu 
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Sekhar Bhattacharyya Sastri would derive the word ^ 
from Whether this derivation is correct according to the 

accepted canons of current philology is more than what 1 
know. But one thing is certain, the Sudva was a very small 
man; his position in society was not enviable. Are not we. the 
Indian researchers, generally held to be very small men? And 
is not this evaluation of our activity generally correct? Has 
not our scholarly activity in the domain of the Vedas, for the last 
one hundred years, been very meagre? Have not we been 
content to be in the leading strings of foreign savants? In the 
matter of research and study, India must learn to stand on her 
own legs: she must become (self-reliant) . The wonder- 

ful apparatus of critical study accumulated by foreign intelli- 
gence and industry should be fully utilized by us: but it should 
never be allowed to over-master us. We should whole- 
heartedly welcome light from whatever direction it comes; but 
we should ourselves determine whether what is called ‘ light ’ 
is real illumination. If the Curtural Conference and the Indian 
Research Institute at its back may contribute something to the 
result, they will amply have justified their existence. I have 
been led to speak of methods of Vedic study and research. 
There is an old saying which might well be taken to be our 
motto. 

mm w 

You have to be very learned: you must not be Begin 

your study of the Vedas early, but go on accumulating material 
throughout your life, try to be^^^. Thus, e.g.. our inter- 
pretation of the Vedas ought to take account of the excavations 
at Mohenjodaro; of the philological laws and affinities discover- 
ed by a study of Zend and of ancient Greek, Latin, and German 
etc,, of the anthropological and psychical knowledge which is 
growing from day to day. The old traditions and histories 
primarily of India and secondarily of other countries, the religi- 
ous teachings embodied in the epics ( ) should be utilized 
for imparting life to our Vedic studies. Direct interpretations of 
the Vedas contained in books called Brahmanas and in Yaska s 
Nirukta and in Sayana, Gunavisnu and Halayudha. in Sakanda- 
swami’s (partly published in Madras) and other unpublished 
commentaries as well as the commentaries of modern Euro- 
American Scholars should all be reverently studied. The un- 
conscious but nevertheless real tendency in most of us to regard 
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everything European as superior to everything Indian is natural 
in the intellectuals of a subject people. But naturalness is not 
an invariable mark of usefulness and truth. We must nip 
this vicious anti-Indian bias in the bud. We must start 
with love and reverence for the interpretations given by our 
own people. There is an old tradition that Vedic mantras have 
more meanings than one. In my college days, I heard this 
. from a most remarkable scholar who was a great grihastha 
sadhu, I mean the celebrated author of the Arya-sastra- 
pradipa, the late Sadhu Sasi Bhusan Sanyal. His overflowing 
love, his unflinching devotion to truth, his living faith in the 
ideal life and his earnestness in all that he said and did leave 
no doubt in my mind that he believed this to be true. It is well- 
known that Yaska has noticed double meanings of many Vedic 
stanzas. Besides the and sides, there were 

distinct Yaugic and philosophic sides of many mantras. This is 
indisputable. 

There is no binding that we must accept Sayana or Geldner 
as our ultimate authority. Every honest endeavour to interpret 
the Vedas should be welcome. To take an example, we may dis- 
agree with many interpretations of the Vedas published by the 
late pandits Durgadas Lahiri and Umeshchandra Gupta; and 
we may be quite positive that the former's interpretation of 
Sayana is sometimes wrong, but that does not lead to the con- 
clusion that their endeavour is anything but legitimate and 
praiseworthy. The one condition of correct Vedic inter- 
pretation is love, honesty and unceasing labour. The manfra- 
brahmana must be studied in their entirety and every consistent 
explanation should be welcome, be it a yogic, adhyatmic, his- 
torical, agricultural or geological. Truth and love and learning 
are the prime requisites of Vedic exegesis. 

Who are the adhikarins of Vedic study and Vedic inter- 
pretation? I tell you a true story, and this is the answer vouch- 
safed by the spirit of Vafdz/ca .India. Sadhu Sasibhusan 
Sanyal, in his younger days lived in Benares and 
used to go to a Sannyasin to study the Vedas. A 
Moslem ekkawala used to take him to the place of 
the Sannyasin, When the Swamiji gave lessons to 
young Sanyal, the ekkawala would remain in concealment 
near the fence and hear the Vedas. The Swamiji noticed 
this and through his pupil Sasibhusan asked the ekkawala 
not to be in hearing distance. The ekkawala left. The 
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next day also the man wanted to hear the Vedas and was 
again asked to leave. Finally he offered to take Sasibhushan 
to the Swamiji without any hire, if he would but allow him to 
hear the Vedas, When the Swamiji heard this, he permited 
the non-Hindu ekkawala to listen to the holy Veda, The man 
had love for the Veda and he was prepared to make sacrifices 
for it. These two. then, constitute the real passport to Vedic 
study and research. Ask yourself “Do I love the Veda? Am 
I prepared to make sacrifices for the Veda? or am I a mere 
V eda-vikvayin (seller of Veda) condemned in the scriptures?” 

Historically, the Veda is the root not only of the Hindu 
dharma i.e., of Hindu law and customs, of Hindu morals and 
religion, but also of Hindu philosophy, poetry and art. It be- 
hoves us to study it lovingly, assiduously and honestly. 

The Veda consists of and mpir* Most mantras, 

whether they are verses or prose pieces, pre-suppose the 
existence of some kind of ritual i.e., some ijajna or religious 
ceremony called and rituals. These rituals had to be 
performed according to certain norms or rules. These norms 
or rules, expressed in language is what is called hrahmana. In 
this sense, the brahmanas are not later than the majority of the 
mantras: they are of equal age; nay sometimes a hrahmana 
might be earlier than some mantras used in the ceremony pre- 
scribed in the same hrahmana, for new mantras may be added 
to old ceremonies and just as old mantras may be requisitioned 
for new rituals: both these courses are possible and both these 
processes did actually take place. Who would study the 
rituals and sacrifices in detail and try to ascertain which 
mantras belonged to them originally and which are later 
admissions? 

The language of these rules or norm was gradually 
modernised, just as in the present dav we have rules of 
(Sradha) in Bengali verse. In mv youth I learned these rules 
from the Sanskrit verses of Raahunandana beginninq with 

Long long before Raghu- 
nandana, these rules were learned from the sraddha 
sufras of rishis such as Gobhila. The rules are fundamentally the 
same in all these, but the language of the rules has changed and 
some new rules and details have entered into the rites and some 
older rules and details have been given up. This process must 
have occurred to many domestic and srauta rites. Thus it is 
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but reasonable to expect the introduction of an element of 
modernity in the language of the books called brahmanas. 

The books which we call Safapatha brahmana, Aitareya 
brahmana, Tandya Mahabrahmana etc., are undoubtedly more 
modern than most of the mantras found in the current Vedas, 
Brahmanas and Sutras, It must not be forgotten that mantras 
were composed in both prose and verse and that many prose 
mantras, sometimes consisting of only a few words, are not 
younger than the oldest verse mantras of Rig- and Atharva 
vedas. The rules and details of rites contained in the 
brahmanas are as old as the mantras : the language of the former 
changed from time to time, while the language of the latter 
remained more or less the same. The arrangement of the 
sounds in a mantra was believed to be sacred : only a particular 
was supposed to be efficacious. Thus 
is the right mantra, not srlfewfii’SC, Thus the language of the 
mantras has not generally been modernized: the language of 
the brahmanas had to be understood by the priests and were 
therefore changed in subsequent ages. The original brahmanas 
were as old as mantras: in fact the two existed as parts one 
undivided whole, and literally correct in 

this sense. 

Vedic religion recognises the worship of many beings; these 
many beings were regarded as one even in the earliest parts of 
Vedic literature: that is how the matter appeared to the ancient 
seers and that is what appears to be the correct view. 

This recognition of many objects of worship for the 
followers of the same religion and culture lead to a spirit of 
toleration and it is due to its Vedic origin, that Hinduism has 
always been so tolerant. Toleration of all earnest endeavours 
after an ideal life: that is the distinguishing mark of 
Hinduism. ^ fen ^ Sffer^fn I 

^ ^11 mean the same thing. Federation of 

religions'— taking religion in the narrower accepted sense— 
‘Federation of Religions' was an ideal early reached, practised, 
and preached in India. Cannot we say that the better minds 
of all countries are tending towards the same ideal, which is 
the same thing as saying that they are all becoming Hindus in 
their outlook on life? 
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A result of the tolerant spirit in religious thought and 
doctrine was the growth and development of numerous 
philosophies, the depth of whose thought, the subtlety 
of whose expression, and the truth of whose appeal 
have extracted the admiration of scholars of all countries. 
Freedom lead to growth and real achievement. No freedom, 
no achievement. Our philosophy is the direct outcome of the 
Vaidika spirit. It was the Vaidika spirit of toleration that has 
made it possible for India to be the home of so many religions, 
of Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, 
Muhamadanism, Brahmaism. 

The problem of unity and co-operation of all religions has 
not been solved in any country. Even in highly civilized countries 
professing one religion, the divergent sects often quarrel, and 
consequent religious riots are not entirely occurrences of a past 
generation. But in India religious toleration was taught as a 
duty from a very early age, and it is not for nothing that the 
Christians, and the Parsis could find a secure home in Hindu 
India. The world has need of this Vaidika spirit of toleration 
and notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, it may 
be confidently hoped that India would show to the world that 
followers of divergent religions might live in amity and concord 
in the same country without cutting each other’s throats.. The 
Vaidika spirit of toleration could be temporarily suppressed 
by adverse circumstances, but it could never be killed on the 
sacred soil of Bhavatavavsa, It is bound to triumph not only 
in India— but in the whole World: that day may be distant, but 
that day would come. 
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Rai Bahadur RAMA PRASAD CHANDA, b.a., f.a. s.h. 

AT 

The Indian History Culture Section of the Indian 
Cultural Conference, First Session, Calcutta, 1936 


We are living through a period of rapid changes. Our 
ancient civilization has been suddenly called upon to adapt 
itself to western democratic institutions. The champions of 
progress on western lines are anxious to modify the structure 
of our religions and social institutions at almost a moment’s 
notice to establish the reign of equality and unity all round. 
But the hoary structure of the Hindu civilization refuses to be 
remodelled so quickly. This is exasperating to the reformers 
who think that a few old world customs only stand in the way 
of millennium in India. In a fit of passion they call these 
customs and institutions relics of ancient tyranny and barbarism. 
This condemnation that cannot mend matters instead of promot- 
ing unity, promotes communal dissensions. If the evils that arc 
resulting from the activities of the reformers are to be avoided 
and their object gained, their method should be changed. The 
present method is to declare inconvenient customs and institu- 
tions blots on the fabric of Hindu civilization and then apply 
remedies manufactured in Europe to remove them. But as the 
manufacturers of the remedies applied were ignorant of the 
chemical composition of the blots, the remedies not only fail to 
produce the desired results, but do harm to the main fabric by 
their corrosive action. The method that I venture to recommend 
for gaining the same end is the historical method. Instead of 
condemning the inconvenient customs, let us trace their history; 
find out how they came to be where they are; whether they serv- 
ed any useful purpose in the past; whether they have outgrown 
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their utility. If these questions are rightly answered, it will be 
easier to remove the customs without doing any harm to the 
main fabric of civilization and without neutralizing the action of 
the old forces of cohesion than the application of foreign 
remedies. Rerearch institutes and cultural conferences like the 
present one should undertake the investigation of such questions. 
Our so-called inglorious past is now attracting more attention 
than our glorious past; and it behoves all who are interested in 
the past, present, and future of this country to investigate this 
aspect of our past history. 

One of the legacies of the past that, in the opinion of the 
most patriotic and self-sacrificing citizens of India, are block- 
ing progress in the present is the rigid caste-code, and I shall 
deal with its history briefly. I shall take the post-Rigvedic 
Period as the starting point. In the Brahmana portions of the 
Vedas including the prose Upanishads incorporated in them we 
have good materials for reconstructing the social history of this 
period. Vedic India then extended from the Eastern Punjab 
to Northern Bihar. Then there were of course the four castes 
and the so-called mixed castes. But they more resembled social 
classes than castes in the modern sense, because the caste-code 
was lax. Non-Brahmans, including sons of slave girls, could 
then get themselves promoted to the rank of Brahmans. In a 
Vedic text it is said that gifts should be given, not only to 
Brahmans who are of pure Rishi descent, but also to Brahmans 
who are not of pure Rishi descent. There was no untouch- 
ability in Vedic India in the modern sense of the term. Chiefs 
belonging to the Nishada tribes akin to the hill-tribes of the 
Central Indian tableland could perform sacrifice with the help 
of Brahman priests, and Brahman sacrificers were required to 
spend some time among the Nishadas, eating their food. 

But when from Vedic literature we turn to existing Sutras, 
such as the Dharmasufras of Gautama Apastambha, and 
Baudhayana, and the Mimansa sutvas of Jaimini and the 
Vedanta sutvas of Badarayana, we find the caste rules quite 
rigid. 

In the Dharmasutras there is an all-round stiffening of the 
caste-code. This change amounts to a social revolution. For 
explaining this revolution, we should take into consideration 
certain circumstances revealed by the sutvas: — (1) In the 
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Dharmasutras of Baudhayana, we find the inhabitants of the 
Vedic midland, roughly corresponding to the Madhyadesa of 
Manu, not only in contact with the outlying countries of 
Northern India, but also with Dakshinatya, Southern India. 
Gautama in his Dharmasutra first names the Yavanas or lonean 
Greeks with whom the Indians came into contact after the 
conquest of Western Punjab and Sind by the Achaemenian 
kings of Persia early in the 5th century B. c. 

2. The early sutras reveal a religious revolution. In the 
Brahmana texts of the Vedas it is provided that one should 
perform the new moon and the full moon sacrifices and 
the Agnishtoma throughout life. But in the Dharmasutras, 
herein following the Upanishades, it is provided ' that 
after marrying and living as a householder for sometime 
one should retire either as a Vanaprastha, hermit in the 
forest, or a Bhikshu, wandering religious mendicant. The 
authors of the Dharmasutras oppose this renunciation of house- 
hold life and the abandonment of Vedic sacrifices. 

3. The rise of Jainism, Buddhism, and other anti- 
Brahmanic religions. 

4. Probably also the rise of religions of Bhakti like 
Saivism, Vaishnavism, and Saktism. 

The rise of these rival religions that threatened to 
supersede the Vedic religion and produce contamination of 
culture as a result of contact with alien cultures, must have 
greatly alarmed the proud descendants of the Rishis and led 
them to devise means to prevent the mixture of blood and 
anything of cultures. Hence followed rules prohibiting inter- 
marriage, physical touch, and even sight. In the early post- 
Vedic period it was quite natural for the Brahmans to do so in 
self-defence, but this stiffening of the caste-code did not enable 
them to maintain the purity of blood and keep alive the Vedic 
religion for long, though it delayed the fall of Brahmanism for 
centuries. But now the religion of the Vedic sacrifices is a thing 
of the past, and physically the Brahmans of the different pro- 
vinces of India vary widely. So the existence of 
untouchability is no longer justifiable. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is a joyous occasion when we are assembled at the first General 
Meeting of our Institute—the Indian Research Institute, to take stock of our 
work, I shall not say achievements, during the four years that have passed 
since its inception in 1932. 

But our joy on this occasion is marred to a very large extent at the 
recollection, which we can never afford to ignore, of Sir Devaprasad Sarva- 
dhikary to whom very largely, if not entirely, the Institute owes its origin, and 
who up to the last moments of his life was its best friend, philosopher and 
guide, and whom Providence has not permitted to be amongst us tO'night to 
participate in the function. It was under his inspiration and with his incer." 
tive that the Institute began its useful work with a definite programme chalked 
out for its activities. It was he who courageously stood at its helm at all 
hours of its need and steered its course boldly and firmly in fair weather and 
and foul, never losing faith in the cause that the Institute stands for. So long 
as the Institute will live and function, it will always gratefully remember his 
parental love and care, but for which, it is no exaggeration to say, it would hardly 
have survived and certainly would not have been what it is to-day. May his 
hallowed memory continue to inspire us all and keep us steady as we advance 
and grow from more to more. We shall presently have on these walls 
a likeness of his to which we shall be able to turn our eyes whenever we 
shall have occasion to look for his counsel and guidance. 

It is not possible for me within the short time at my disposal to give 
you an elaborate history of the Institute or to tell you how the idea of Such 
an Institute originated. It will suffice for me to say that although the idea 
suggested itself in a younger mind, its history is very long and its root is very 
deep-seated. The dissemination of Indian Culture in all its varied branches 
on modern scientific lines is an indispensable necessity and this Institute exists 
and functions only to fulfil that necessity in some measure though \^ry 
inadequate. It is thus in response to a categorical imperative that 
the promoters of this Instjtute met at some auspicious moment and forthwith 
inaugurated the whole thing in an obscure comer of this city. Just as a 
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river has its fountain^spring in some far away obscure valley where many 
streamlets meet and combine and then it widens as it flows down aiming 
only at the infinite, so in short may be realised the humble beginning and 
progress of this Institute, the further hopes of which depend mainly on the 
integrity, the earnestness and the zeal of its members and workers. But its 
success also rests no less on the response and co-operation of the public, 
particularly of the educated section of it. And we are proud to say that it 
has not failed to get a wide response and a hearty co-operation not only from 
all parts of Bengal and India, but from all parts of the globe. 

The Institute has hardly completed four years of its life. Yet even during 
this short period of its existence, its achievements and its acquisitions are more 
than commendable. The first and foremost of all is the publication of its 
Journal the Indian Culture which was launched forth virtually as a substi- 
tute for the epoch-making Journal, the Indian Antiquary, since defunct. The 
name and fame of this Institute has spread far and wide by the publication of 
this Journal. And with iust pride we may note that this cultural organ of the 
Institute has succeded in attaining the eminence of the Journal which it 
wanted to replace. For the success that this Journal has achieved within the 
short span of the life it has lived, the Institute is mainly grateful to the muni- 
ficence, the culture and the immense personal sacrifice of Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law, its patron and Vice-President. Dr. Law's help in some other costly 
publications of the Fine Arts and Archaeology Series must also be mentioned 
with gratitude. And his keen interest, as a true lover of wisdom, for the 
welfare of the Institute is an asset of which we are always gratefully 
proud. 

Next 1 must mention the munificence of another great soul, Mr. Tulsi 
Chandra Goswami, whose generous donation of Rs. 3500/- has enabled the 
Institute to purchase a rare collection, estimated at about six times that value, 
for the benefit for the research scholars of the Institute. By this generous gift 
he has really rendered a great patriotic service of cultural renaissance to the 
country. 1 shall have the pleasure this evening of christeni^ng this collec- 
tion as the “T. C. Goswami Collection". May he have occasion to render 
such similar noble services to the country in future. 

Another generous friend of the Institute, Mr. Gopal Das Chowdhury, the 
philanthropic Zaminder of Sherpur, deserves our hearty thanks for kindly 
undertaking the printing at his own expenses of the Buddhistic Encyclopaedia 
in Bengali and other treatises of Sanskrit and Pali Literature with Bengali 
translations some of which at the present moment are actually going through 
the Press. 
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1 should now briefly present before you the aims and objects of the 
Institute and tell you how far we have achieved success in our mission. It 
was our young friend, Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, the Hony. General Secretary 
of the Institute who, before anybody else felt the urge of awakening a 
widespread interest in the magnificent cultural legacies and Sacred Literature 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India which are not appreciated in their true spirit 
by the general literate of the present day mainly because they are recorded 
in languages not easily intelligible to them. The Institute, founded with that 
object, wants to resuscitate Indian Culture and Literature in all its different 
branches and bring them out under fourteen or more groups with texts, com- 
mentaries, trilingual translations into English, Hindi and Bengali, and explanatory 
research notes. The different subjects broadly speaking are— (I) The 
Vedas, (2) Philosophy, (3) Smritis and Dharmasastras, (4) Tantras, 
(5) Jaina Literature, (6) Fine Arts and Archaeology, (7) Buddhism 
(9) Lexicon, (10) Zoroastrianism, (II) Indian Positive Sciences, (12) Ayurveda 
Literature, ( 1 3) General Sanskrit and ( 14) Research Studies. Of these Series 
of publications, it is at present carrying on publications of five different 
Series— (a) Vedic, (b) Buddhistic, (c) Lexicon, (d) Fine Arts and Archaeology 
and (e) Indian Positive Sciences. An encyclopaedic edition of the Rgveda 
with various commentaries, critical notes and trilingual translations is in 
progress and five parts of the same have already been published. Six parts 
of the Bengali Encyclopaedia organised by the editor-in-chief. Prof. Amulya 
Charan Vidyabhusan, a renowned scholar and one of the main organisers 
of this Institute have already seen the light. And it is a self-apparent truth 
that when this work will be completed, it will be one of the greatest acquisitions 
to Bengali literature, and Prof. Vidyabhusan's name will go down to posterity 
as one of the greatest benefactors to that literature. Dr. B. M. Barua's 
Monographs— Barhut, Gaya and Buddha Gaya— which have been published 
under the Fine Arts and Archaeology Series have been great acquisitions 
in cultural literature. Prof. Barua is a great authority on Buddhistic Canon 
and on behalf of the Institute I express our gratitude to him for undertaking 
the editing of the Buddhistic Encyclopaedia and other Buddhistic treatises. 
Prof. Girija Prasanna Majumdar's work "Upavana Vinoda'' which has been 
published as the first number of the Indian Positive Science Series bespeaks 
his great learning not only in the field of Botany but in our Ancient Literature 
on cognate Sciences. 

Beside these publications, the Institute is also carrying on other activities 
to popularise our Culture and Wisdom, a full account of which will be found 
in the report of the Hony. General Secretary. 

This in short, is an account of our work during the short period of 
a little over three years that we have passed through. But I must at the 
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same time admit some shortcomings in our work. One of these in particular 
is the unusual delay in the Vedic publications, which has been due to 
circumstances over which we had no control. I do hope however, that our 
generous subscribers will not mind it in view of the stupendous nature of the 
work and the limited resources at our command which always prove a serious 
handicap. 

In this connection, I must say a few words in answer to a query that 
has sometimes been made. There are already in existence a few cultural 
bodies in India, the premier of which is the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
and we have been from time to time asked wherein lies the necessity of 
organising and conducting a parallel Institution. I should say in answer in 
the first place, that the aims of this Institute are not exactly similar to those 
of other bodies, as may well be seen from the reports and its aims ; and 
secondly, that so vast are the treasures of our cultural heritage that those 
bodies have as yet been able to cope with but a very small portion of the 
work of unfolding them. Much yet remains to be done, and indeed there 
is enough scope for many institutions besides those that exist at the present 
day. In reality, the Institute is humbly endeavouring to supplement and not 
supplant the works of the existing sister Institutions. I appeal therefore to 
all such institutions for co-operation and assistance and 1 am able to give 
them the assurance that we shall on our part, be always ready to respond. 
It is gratifying to state in this connection that we are as a matter of fact getting 
full co-operation from many sister institutions all over the world. 

We must now express our gratefulness to the Right Hon'ble the 
Marquess of Zetland and His Excellency Lord Willingdon for allowing us 
to associate their names with this Institute as its patrons. Our grateful thanks 
also go to the benevolent ruling Princes and to Seth Jugal Kisore Birla who 
have extended to us their patronage and support. 

To unfold and propagate the glorious treasures of past India, for a 
proper understanding of the present, and for moulding a more glorious and 
creative future India, is a cause that needs no introduction nor commendation. 
There should be broadbasing of education for bringing about a real under- 
standing between the Orient and the Occident through cultural fellowship. 
A synthesis of the spiritual and cultural heritage of India with the modern 
civilisation of the West can solve many a difficult problem. This Institute 
is unique of its kind, in that it has as its aim, the realisation of such an 
objective. But here we are only at the beginning. We want both scholars 
and money to have the desired success. We have approached the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Bengal for stretching their helping 
hands to us and I must not omit to thank my honourable friend Sir Nripendra 
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Nath Sircar, for the valued co-operation which he has unstintedly given us 
whenever and wherever it was asked for. I appeal also to the authorities 
of the Corporation of Calcutta to consider favourably the petition we have 
made to them for a capital grant and for allowing us to get a plot of land 
in some central place for a suitable building for our Institute. 

Finally, 1 give you all our warmest thanks for all that you have done 
and will do for us for the advancement of the cause which the Institute 
stands for. 

An Indian Cultural Conference will commence from to-morrow under 
the General Presidentship of Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, who as an editor of 
our Journal the Indian Culture is rendering signal service to the Institute. His 
reputation as a great orientalist is unbounded. 1 am sorry that due to some 
unavoidable reasons, 1 shall not be able to attend the Conference, but 1 hope 
that they will be crowned with success under the guidance of my friend 
Dr. S. N. Dasgupta and of other great orientalists, and with the untiring efforts 
of our Secretary Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, of our librarian Mr. Nalini Nath 
Dasgupta, and of other workers. 

(SdJ M. N. Mukerji. 
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21. Dr. Benimadhav Barua, M. A., D. Lit (Lond), (University of Calcutta). 

22. Prof. Girija Prasanna Mazumdar, M. Sc., B. L. ( Presidency College, 
Calcutta). 
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23. Mr. Maneckjee C. H. Rustomjee, M. A., LL. B., (Parsee 
Community). 

24. Mr. Kiran Chandra Dutt, M. R. A. S. (Lond), (Vivekananda 
Mission). 

25. Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, M. A., Ph. D., (University of Calcutta). 

26. Mr. Padamraj Jain, (Hindu Mahasabha). 

27. Dr. Durga Pada Ghosh. 

28. Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, M. A., B. L. (Jain Community). 

Treasurer. 

29. Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt., M L. C., (Mayor of Calcutta). 

Hony. General Secretary. 

30. Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, M. A., B. L. 

Hony. Assistant Secretary. 

31. Mr, Sushil Kumar Ghose, M. A., B. L., Attorney-at-law. 

32. Mr. Bhupal Chandra Mukerjee, M. A. 

Hony. Librarian & Curator. 

33. Mr. Nalini Nath Dasgupta, M. A., 

Hony. Auditor. 

Mr. Kasi Sanker Mitra, B. A., A. S. S. A. (Lond), A. I. R. A. 
(Incorporated Accountant). 



Patrons. 


1. The Most Hon’ble The Marquess of Zetland, 0. C. S. I., 6. C, I. E„ 

The Secretary of State for India. 

2. His Excellency The Right Hon’ble Freeman Freeman^Thomas, 

Earl of Willingdon, G. M, S. I, G. C. M. G., G. M. I. E., G. B. E., 
The Viceroy and Governor*General of India. 

3. His Highness Shri Harishinghii Bahadur, Maharaja of Kashmir. 

4. MaharaJadhiraJ Bahadur Sir Bijoy Chand Mahtab, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

K.C.I.E., I.O.M., LL. D., F.R.G.S., etc., of Burdwan. 

5. Hon'ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, K. C. S. I„ (Law Member, 

Viceroy’s Executive Council). 

6. Dr. Bimala Churn Law, M. A B. L., PH. D. 

7. Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami, M. A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 

8. Seth Jugal Kisore Birla. 

9. Mr. Gopal Das Chowdhury, M. A, B.L., (Zaminder, Sherpur). 

10. Mr. D. C. R. Gunewardena, M. A., Ceylon Civil Service. 

11. Kumar Jitendro Muliick (Marble Palace, Calcutta). 



Honorary Fellows. 

1. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, N. L-, 

2. Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Kt , M. A., PH. D., D- Sc. 

3. Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, M- A., D. LIT-, 

4. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M. A., PH. D., F. A. S. B. 



MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. NAME : The name of the Association is the Indian Research Institute. 

2. OFFICE : The Registered office of the Association shall be situated in 

Bengal. 

3. OBJECTS : The objects of the Association are — 

(a) To offer facilities to scholars to make researches in Ancient Indian 
Literature, Scriptures and Antiquities under proper direction and 
to embody their results in English and Vernacular periodicals and 
in publications and in books, from time to time. 

(b) To take steps to investigate about and popularise Ancient Indian 
Culture and Civilisation. 

(c) To maintain a suitable library and museum. 

(d) To open and maintain cultural centres in different parts of India 
and abroad. 

(e) To be associated with and affiliate other institutions with similar 
objects and to work for harmonious federation of all such 
institutions. 

(f) To publish works of and on Ancient Indian Literature in critical 
and moderately priced editions. 

(g) To assist and organise educational institutions and centres for the 
promotion of above objects. 

(h) To devise steps for intellectual co-operation with different countries 
and communities. 

(i) To acquire and hold property and endowments and funds for such 
purposes and deal with and dispose of them from time to time as 
occasion arises. 

(j) To frame laws and bye-laws for efficient management and improve ' 
ment of the Association. 

(k) To start Press and Printing organisation and undertake as Managing 
Agents the working of any Limited Company conducive to any of 
the objects of the Association. 

(l) To adopt all proper and lawful means and measures to carry out 
the above objects. 

4. The income and property of the Association shall be applied solely 

towards the promotion of the objects of the Association as set forth 

herein, provided that it shall not prevent the payment in good faith, or 

remuneration to any officers or servants of the Association or to any 
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member there-of or other person, in return for any services rendered 
to the Association. 

5. No member or Trustee shall be answerable for any loss arising in the 

administration or application of any trust funds that may be created for 
the furtherance of the objects of the Association or funds and money 
and property of the Association or for any damage to or deterioration 
in the properties of the Association unless such loss, damage, or deterio- 
ration be caused by or through his wilful default or neglect. 

6. If upon the dissolution of the Asssociation there shall remain after the 

satisfaction of all its debts and liabilities any property or fund whatso- 
ever, the same shall not be paid to or distributed among the members 
of the Association or any of them, but shall be given or transferred to 
some other Association or Associations having objects similar to the 
objects of this Association to be determined by the votes of not less 
than threeTourths of the members present personally or by proxy al 
the time of the dissolution. 



Rules and Regulations. 


“A’' CONSTITUTION. 

I . The Indian Research Institute will consist of members of the Executive 
Committee, Patrons, Honorary Fellows, Research Students and Life-members 
and ordinary-members. Life-subscribers and Ordinary-subscribers. 

(a) Executive Committee Members— there shall be not more than 

36 and not less than 25 members of the Executive Committee. 

(b) Patrons — the number shall be unlimited. Any person paying a 

donation of Rs. 500 or more at a time will be registered as a 
patron. 

(c) Honorary Fellows— the number shall be limited to 36 and who 

will be persons eminent for their knowledge of, or contributions 
to Indian Culture and Civilisation. 

(d) Reseat ch Students— the number shall be unlimited and those 

students who shall be deemed competent by the Board of 
Scholars in charge of the Research department may be admitted 
as Research Students. 

(e) Life Members— the number shall be unlimited. Any person paying 

Rs. 100 at a time will be registered as a life Member after he is 
duly elected by the Executive Committee. 

(f) Ordinary Members— the number shall be unlimited Any person 

paying Rs. 3 at a time in advance as his quarterly subscription 
will be enrolled’as an Ordinary Member after he is duly elected 
by the Executive Committee. 

(g) Life Subscribers — any person paying Rs. 100 at a time once for 

all as his subscription for life will be enrolled as a life subscriber 
for any particular Series and will get the publications of that 
series throughout his life-time, and the English Journal of the 
Institute free. Non-resident subscribers will be charged for the 
postages of the publications. 

(h) Ordinary Subscribers— any person paying in advance certain sum 

as subscription for a few issues (to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee) and an admission fee of Re. 1 or such other 
amount as may be determined by the Executive Committee, will 
be enrolled as an ordinary subscriber and will get the publication 
for that period. (The subscription for the non-resident subs- 
cribers e^clyd^ postage), 
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2. The following departments will be formed for the proper execution of 
the subjects with seperate Sub^Committees, the members of which will consist 
of some members of the Executive Committee and a few ordinary or life 
members competent for the purposes, to be nominated by the Executive 
Committee, and the President, General Secretary and Treasurer will be the 
Ex-officio members of every Sub-Committee. 

(a) Research Department, 

(b) Publication Department, 

(c) Library Department, 

(d) Finance Department, 

(e) Propaganda Department, 

(f) Record Department, 

(g) Ayurveda Department, 

(hj Fine Arts and Architecture Department, 

(i) Department of Book Depot, 

(j) Social Department (for the promotion of good feelings and relation 

between the members and well-wishers, and for holding social 
functions), 

(k) Education Department, and 

(l) Press and Printing Department. 

‘ B’’ ADMINISTRATION AND OFFICERS. 

3. The administration, direction and management of the Institute shall be 
entrusted to an Executive Committee consisting of one President, four Vice.' 
Presidents, one Treasurer, one General Secretary, one or more Assistant 
Secretaries and Secretaries for different sections as the Executive Committee 
may from time to time determine, and as many members as shall with these 
officers constitute a minimum total of twenty-five or a maximum total of 
thirty-six. 

4. The Executive Committee will be composed of persons, one-third of 
whom wiil be elected by the general body of members, one-third of whom 
will be nominated by the outgoing Executive Committee, every two years in 
the General Meeting from the following Constituencies 

(a) Calcutta University, 

(b) Ramkrishna Mission, 

(c) Theosophical Society, 

(d) Buddhistic Faith, 

(e) Arya Samaj, 

(f) Zoroasrian Faith, 

(g) Jain Faith, 
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(h) All India Hindu Mahasabha, 

(i) Legislative Assembly, 

(i) Corporation of Calcutta. 

(k) Marwari Association, 

(l) Indian Journalistic Association, and the remaining one-third will be 

elected by the outgoing Executive Committee from the foundation 
members, in whose absence, the number will be filled up by elec- 
tion from the general body of members. Votes forelection will be 
by ballots. The number of the members of the Executive 
Committee shall not be more than the maximum strength of the 
Committee as laid down in Rule 3. The office-bearers will be 
elected from amongst members of the Committee by the Execu- 
tive Committee. In the case of a vacancy in the Committee 
caused by the resignation or otherwise of a member the remaining 
members will proceed to fill up the vacancy by nominating pre- 
ferably a person of the same constituency, if any, having sym- 
pathy with the objects of the Institute. The Committee may 
however refrain from filling up the vacancy should the minimum 
number of members as required under Rule 3, still remain therein. 
The General Secretary of the Institute will be the chief executive 
officer appointed by the Executive Committee and his post will be 
a permanent one, and he will be an ex-officio member of every 
Committee. Sub-Committee etc-. The founder-president shall 
hold the office during his life-time. 

5. A member of the Committee shall be held to have vacated the 
office, if.— 

(a) he is in arrears of subscriptions for a period of more than his three 

instalments unless a satisfactory explanation is furnished to the 
Committee in writing. 

(b) he is absent from six consecutive meetings of the Committee with- 

out leave of absence or if the absence is not satisfactorily account- 
ed for. 

(c) he is declared insolvent or connected of a nonbailable offence 

under I.P.C., provided that clause (b) will not apply to non- 
resident members (i.e. members who do not live within the 
municipal limits of Calcutta), who shall be exempted from per- 
sonal attendance but will function as Communication members. 

“C” DESCRIPTIONS. 

6. Members of the Executive Committee— Any ordinary or life member 
be a member of the Executive Committee or any Sub*Committec after 

2 
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he is duly elected or nominated in accordance with the provisions laid down in 
Rule 4. Members of the Sub-Committee will be nominated by the Executive 
Committee every two years, when the genet al election will take place. 

7. Patrons— Any person who is in sympathy with the aims and objects 
of the Institute and pays a donation of Rs. 500/- or over to the Institute will 
be registered as a Patron. A Patron will get all the publications of the Institute 
free of charges during his life-time. If he pays more than Rs. 1000/-, he may 
get, if so desires, two copies of every publication, during his life-time. The 
amount of a patron may be paid by two instalments. 

8. Honorary Fellows— Honorary Fellows shall be proposed to an^Exe- 
cutive Committee meeting by any member who shall at the time state the 
grounds on which the recommended election is proper or desirable. Their 
names shall be circulated among all the members of the Committee and the 
election will take place in the next meeting if majority of the members vote in 
favour of the candidate. 

9. Research Students— Any student who shall be deemed competent 
for any particular subject by the Board of Scholars, may be admitted as a 
Research student on an application being made on a printed form and on an 
annual fee of Rs. 12/-. The students will be guided in their work by the 
Board of Scholars and will get remuneration on publication of their research 
results, the amount of which will be decided by the Research Sub-Committee 
and ultimately by the Executive Committee. Every Research student will get 
one copy of every issue of the particular series of publication in which he is 
interested. 

10. Life Members (Resident and Non-resident)— Any person who 
will pay Rs. 100/-at a time will be registered as a life member. A life member 
will get the English Journal of the Institute free of charges, and will get 
25% concession of the cash price of all publications or works of the Institute. 
He will be eligible to stand for Executive Committee membership or Sub- 
Committee membership and to vote for the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, at the time of General election. 

11. Ordinary Members (Resident and Non-resident)— Any person 
paying Rs. 3/- in advance as his quarterly subscription will be enrolled as an 
ordinary member after he is duly elected by the Executive Committee. An 
ordinary member will get the Journal and reports of the Institute free of 
charges and 25% concession of the cash price of any publication. He will 
also be able to use the library of the Institute subject to restriction of rules as 
may be framed from time to time by the Executive Committee and be eligible 
to stand for th? membor of the Executive Committee or Sub-Committee and 
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to vote for the Executive Comnnittee members at the time of General 
election. 

12. Subscribers (Ordinary and life)— Any person may become an 
ordinary subscriber to a particular series of publications by paying the annual 
or half-yearly subscription or prices of any particular series in advance. If any 
person pays Rs. 100/- once for all, he will be enrolled as a Life subscriber and 
will get one copy of a particular series and the Journal of the Institute free, 
during his life-time. 

“D’’ PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
PATRONS, MEMBERS (LIFE AND ORDINARY) AND 
RESEARCH STUDENTS. 

13. The patrons, Executive Committee members, Life and Ordinary 
members, Research Students and Honorary Fellows will be entitled to the 
following rights and privileges : 

(a) To introduce visitors to the grounds and public rooms of the 

Institute. 

(b) To have personal access to the library and other public rooms of 

the Institute and to examine its collections. 

(c) To take 'out books, drawings, plates and manuscripts from the 

library subject to such restrictive regulations, as may from time to 
time be determined by the Executive Committee. Those who do 
not reside within the Municipal limits of the city of Calcutta are 
entitled to this privilege only on making a special application to 
the Committee, and signing an obligation to defray the expenses 
of carriage and to make compensation for any book, plate, manus- 
cript etc. which may be lost or damaged. 

(d) To receive free of charges copies of the numbers of the English 

Research Journal of the Indian Research Institute and reports of 
the Institute. 

(e) To get all the publications of the Institute at a concession rate of 

25% of the cash price (excluding postages for non-resident 
members). 

(f) To attend the annual general meeting, to give votes, to stand for 

election in the Executive Committee or Sub-Committees. 

H. Life subscribers shall also be entitled to all the above (a), (b), and (d) 
privileges. 

1 5. Ordinary subscribers shall be entitled to privileges (a) and (b) and get 
at a reduced rate the publications of the Series of the institute, they subscribe 
to and will receive gratis the reports of the Institute. 
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“E” MEETINGS OF THE INSTITUTE. 

16. Meetings of the Institute shall be of four kinds : — 

(a) Ordinary meetings of the Executive Committee to be held once a 

month, 

(b) Extraordinary meeting for some specially important business. 

(c) Ordinary Annual meeting in which all the patrons, honorary 

follows, research students and subscribers would be invited to 
attend, 

(d) Sub-Committee meeting which will be held to conduct the business 

of the different departments by the members of the respective 
Sub-Committees. Every Sub-Committee should meet at least 
once a month. 

17. Rules : — The following rules shall be applicable to all the meetings ; 

(a) One-fifth of the members shall form a quorum. 

(b) The President or in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents shall 

take the chair. If neither the President nor the Vice-Presidents 
be present, within fifteen minutes after the appointed hour, the 
members present shall elect a President. 

(c) Minutes of the proceedings of every meeting of the Committee 

shall be taken during their progress by the Secretary or in his 
absence by the Assistant Secretary or by some member chosen 
by the Chairman. The minutes shall afterwards be read out to 
the members present at the meeting for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their correctness and their signatures taken and then be copied 
fairly in a Minute Book and read and confirmed and signed by 
the Chairman at the next meeting. 

(d) The ordinary method of voting shall be by show of hands, but 

the votes shall be taken by ballot on a motion to this effect 
being duly carried. Votes for election will be taken by ballots. 

(e) The Chairman shall not vote but shall have a casting vote on the 

occassion of an equall number of votes by opposite parties. 

“F” POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

18. The following powers shall be vested in the Executive Committee : 

(a) To frame rules for the conduct of its business and also to make 

by-laws and rules, not inconsistent with rules herein provided, 
from time to time for the proper execution of its work. 

(b) To alter or cancel any such rules or bye-laws as shall be framed 

under Rule 18 (a), if deemed necessary. 

(c) To delegate by a certificate in writing and bearing the SEAL of 

the Institute to any person or persons or body or bodies such 
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portions of their authority as they shall from time to time deem 
necessary and at pleasure to revoke the authority so delegated. 

(d) To purchase, take on lease or in exchange hire or otherwise 

acquire property movable or immovable and any rights or 
privileges which may be deemed necessary or convenient for 
the purpose of the Institute and improve, develop, manage, sell, 
lease, mortgage, dispose, turn to account or otherwise deal with 
all or any part of the property of the Institute. 

(e) To take such steps by personal or written appeals, public meetings 

or otherwise as may be deemed expedient for the purpose of 
procuring contributions to the funds of the Institute in the shape 
of donations, subscriptions or otherwise. 

(f) To print and publish and to sell or distribute journals, periodicals, 

books, leaflets, etc. 

(g) To construct, maintain or alter any house, buildings for the 

convenience of the Institute. 

(h) To incorporate any institutions, societies or associations having 

objects wholly or in part similar to any of those of the Institute 
and to co-operate with any person or persons for the furtherance 
of its objects. 

(i) To adopt all other legal means deemed necessary directly or in^ 

directly to carry out the objects of the Institute. 

DUTIES OF THE OFFICE-BEARERS. 

19. The powers and duties of the President shall be as follows : 

(a) To preside at all the Meetings of the Institute and to regulate the 

proceedings at such meetings. 

(b) To ensure due effect being given to all the rules and regulations of 

the Institute, 

(c) To be an ex-officio member of all the Committees and Sub- 

Committees. 

(d) To take such action in the interest of Institute as may be considered 

expedient in urgent necessity or emergency. 

20. The duties of the General Secretary, subject to such delegation of 
duties as may be made in accordance with Rule 22, shall be as follows : 

(a) To conduct the correspondence of the Institute and to sign all 

letters and papers emanating from the Institute. 

(b) To attend the Meetings of the Institute, take minutes of the Pro- 

ceedings and read the minute of the last meeting. 

(c) To prepare a progress report of the Institute and submit it to the 

meetings. 
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(d) To manage editing and publishing all the publications of the Institute. 

(e) To convene all the meetings and be the ex-officio member of all 

the Committees and Sub-Committees of the Institute, 

(0 To take steps necessary for the welfare of the Institute according 
to its rules and regulations. 

(g) To check accounts and keep all records of the Institute. 

(h) To appoint employees for management of the Institute work. 

(i) To receive and hold for the use of the Institute monies paid to the 

Institute. 

(j) To disburse all sums due from the Institute and keep exact accounts 

of all such receipts and payments. 

(k) To deposit in some Bank to be chosen by the Committee, all 

monies in the Account of the Institute and to keep a certain sum 
not exceeding Rs. 500/- as a current account to be withdrawn 
whenever necessary to meet recurring and petty expenditures. 

(l) To be the permanent managing director of any organisation, 

business or otherwise that may be undertaken by the Institute. 

2 1 . The duty of the Treasurer shall be as follows : 

(a) To deposit monies over and above Rs. 500/- deposited on current 

account by the Secretary in some Bank, selected by the Commit- 
tee and on the requisition made by the General Secretary to 
withdraw any amount when necessary. 

(b) To draw cheques countersigned by the General Secretary. 

(c) To see that all monies received by the General Secretary or Office 

are duly reported to him and are entered in a book, the items 
of which will be initialled by him. 

22. The Assistant Secretaries, when more than one may by mutual 
agreement among themselves and with the General Secretary, subject to the 
general control of the Executive Committee make such partition of their duties 
as they may find most convenient to help the General Secretary. 

“H’* MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

23. The accounts of the Institute shall be audited half-yearly, by some 
competent auditor to be appointed by the Executive Committee and- the 
monthly account shall be placed before the Executive Committee. 

24. The Institute shall have a common SEAL of such design as decided 
by the Committee, which shall be affixed to all formal documents. 

25. Any fund, donation earmarked for some special purpose shall not 
be utilised in another way, but loan may be taken from that fund, if so desired 
by the Committee. 



REPORTS. 




Origin of The Indian Research Institute 


Indian Culture and Civilization is one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
in the world, as may be guessed from excavations at Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa etc. Centuries have come and gone and still it is unfolding its 
treasures to the eager seekers day to day. Like the deep sea, it lies un- 
explored, and like the mighty divers plunging into the vast abyss to pick up 
the jewels bestrewn at the bottom of the fathomless sea, the mighty minds 
dive into the ever unexplored regions of the grandest culture that humanity 
has ever produced, to restore the resplendent jewels lying embedded therein. 
The eager and searching guesses at the Eternal Truth by the mystic seers 
and poets of primeval India as embodied in the simple and solemn hymns 
of the Vedas in the holy land of Sapta Sindhu, the earnest questionings 
that pulsate in the human Mind even unto the present day to unravel the 
great Mystery of Life and Truth as recorded in the Upanishadas and later 
on by the different schools of Vedantic Thought and by other systems of 
Philosophy, the Buddhistic conception of the ''Nirvana" — the supreme 
realisation of the Self in the Universal Reality, and its lofty moral ideals, 
the scrutinising logic of the Jains to solve the Eternal Riddle of life, the 
grand structures of moral and social laws promulgated by the writers of 
Dharma Sastras are the wonder and admiration and cherished inheritances 
of the present age. 

As is usual with a progressive civilisation, the master minds of the 
great seers of Ancient India were not confined to the eager searches after 
Absolute Truth and to the solution of intricate metaphysical problems only, 
but they also travelled into the realms of Positive and Natural Sciences like 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Medicine etc., which at 
least in some aspects are still unsurpassed. Again their contributions in the 
fields of Poetry, Literature, Grammar etc., are splendid and scholars find a 
source of perennial inspiration therein. 

In order to awaken a widespread interest in those magnificent products 
of Ancient Indian culture and civilisation, which are not appreciated in the 
true spirit they deserve in the present day due to their being recorded in 
languages no longer popular and intelligible to the ordinary men and 
women, and also due to present day tendencies, a meeting of the gentlemen 
interested in the subject was convened by the present Hony. General 
Secretary of this Institute at the premises of the Vivekananda Society, 
Calcutta on the 3rd June 1932, to devise ways and means to carry out 
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this object. The convener also placed before the meeting some schemes 
of the work, which were accepted. It was desired to form an Executive 
Committee composed of men wellknown in public life for their culture and 
contribution, of scholars of cultural institutions and of representatives from the 
different religious communities having their sacred literature in India. 
Accordingly several names were suggested and the gentlemen approached. 
A few religious bodies were also requested to send their representatives 
to serve in the Committee. It is gratifying to report that almost all the 
gentlemen fully sympathised with the objects of the mission, and inspite 
of their various engagements readily agreed to serve in the Executive 
Committee and render their active services. 

The Inaugural Meeting 

On receipt of the replies of the gentlemen who were approched, the 
inaugural meeting of the Indian research Institute, as the name of this 
association was suggested by the convener of the first meeting, was held 
on the 16th July 1932 at 3 P. M. in the Committee room of the Asutosh 
Buildings (University of Calcutta). Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan 
proposed Prof. Satish Chandra Ghosh to the chair and the proposal was 
seconded by Mr. S. C. Seal. The Executive Committee was formed with the 
following gentlemen ; 


President : — 

1. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., 

M.A., LL.D., C.I.E., CB.E., O.B.E., Suri'Ratna etc. 

Vice-Prsidents : — 

2. Hon ble Justice Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerji, M.A., B.L. 

3. MM. Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhusan. 

4. Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, 

M.A., Ph.D.(Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab). 

5. Dr. Mahendra Nath Sirkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Treasurer ; — 


6. Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt. 

Members of the Committee : — 

7. Acharya Sir P. C. Roy. Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc., etc. 

8. Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, M.A., M.L.C., Attorney-at-law. 

9. Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, M.A. M.L.C., Bar-at-law. 
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10. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar» M-A, 

11. Prof. Satish Chandra Ghosh, M.A. 

12. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., Ph. D., D. Litt (Lond). 

13. Dr. Kalidas Nag, M-A., D. Litt (Paris). 

14. Dr, Saroj Kumar Das, M.A., P.R.S., Ph. D. (Lond). 

15. Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, Editor “A. B. Patrika". 

1 6. Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan^ 

17. Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, M.A. B.L., 

18. Ven’ble Deva Mitta Dhammapala, 

Director-General, Mahabodhi Society. 

19. Swami Vasudevananda, Ramkrishna Mission. 

21. Mr. Padamraj Jain, Secretary, Hindu Mahasabha. (Bengal Provincial) 

22. Pandit Ajodhya Prosad, B.A., Arya Samaj. 

23. Mr. Kiran Chandra Dutt, M.R.A.S. (Lond). (Vivekananda Mission) 

24. Swami Satyananda, Hindu Mission. 

25. Mr. Kshitindra Nath Tagore, Adi Brahma Samaj. 

26. Prof. Durga Mohan Bhattacharya, M. A. 

27. Mr. Maneckjee C.H. Rustomjee M.A. L.L.B., 

Hony. Secretary : — 

28. Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L. 

Hony> Assistant Secretary : — 

29. Mr. Sibendra Nath Banerjee. B.A. 

Mr. K. S. Mitra A. I. R. A, A. I. S. 1 (London), incorporated accountant 
was appointed as an honorary auditor. 

The draft Rules and Regulations framed by Mr. S. C. Seal were then 
read by him and after discussion it was resolved to circulate copies to 
the members of the Executive Committee before confirmation. 

The Chairman then delivered a neat little address explaining the objects 
of the institute and appealed to all to help in the noble cause. 
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The Institute is thankful to the following gentlemen who for sometime 
worked in the Executive committee. 

(1) Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore D. Lit., C. I. E. 

(2) Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu M. A. B. L. (Ex-Mayor of Cal. Corporation) 

(3) Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh M. D., D. Sc. 

(4) Swami Kamaleswarananda. 

(5) Mr. Nepal Chandra Mukerjee M. A. 

(6) Mr. Saroj Kumar Mukerjee M. A., B. Sc. 

(7) Mr. Upendra Chandra Bhattacharya M. A. 



The Indian Research Institute. 


Its Aims. 

The aims of the Institute may be briefly stated as follows ; 

(i) To preserve the best products of Ancient Indian Literature 
and relics, historical records and important antiquities. 

(ii) To publish the original works with translations into English 
and Vernaculars for their wide propagation. 

(iii) To train and maintain a band of scholars to make researches 
into the various oriental subjects for critical and comparative 
studies on scientific lines. 

(iv) To popularise the Culture and Wisdom of the Ancient India 
amongst the general mass by means of popular lectures, by 
conducting popular journals on those subjects in Vernacular 
languages, etc.» 

(v) To organise educational institutions on the lines of Ancient 
Gurukula with up-tO'date resources for scientific and technical 
education. 

(vi) To develop and maintain a library with up'to^date collection 
of books on Indian Literature and to collect and preserve rare 
manuscripts. 


Scheme of Work. 

I. All the subjects of Indian Literature have been grouped under the 
following heads and their publications may be carried on simultaneously. 

(1) Vedic Series (consisting of all the works of the Vedic Literature 
and works relating to them— Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas 
and Upani§ads, Sutras, Vedangas, Pari^i§tas, etc.) 

(2) Philosophical Series (consisting of the best products of all the 
systems)* 
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(3) Dharma^astra Series (including Puranas, etc.). 

(4) Buddhistic Series (books on Buddhistic Liturature). 

(5) Jaina Series (books on Jaina Literature). 

(6) Smrti Series (books on Law, Sociology, etc). 

(7) Indian Positive Sciences Series (consisting of books on Indian 
Chemistry, Physics, etc.). 

(8) Ayurveda Series, 

(9) Jyotisa Series, 

(10) Indian History Series, 

(11) Zoroastrian Series, 

(12) Fine Arts and Archaeology Series, 

(13) Indian Lexicon Series, 

(14) General Literature Series, 

( 1 5) Research Studies Series, 

(16) Tantra Series. 

II. The Literature on every Series are expected to be published consecu- 
tively, exhaustively and chronologically. 

III. Every book would contain an elaborate and critical introduction 
in English dwelling upon the life and date of the author with a historical back- 
ground, the subject-matter of the book, and a comparative review of it. The 
introductory part may be in one fasciculus. Next would follow the Sanskrit, 
Pali or Prakrit original (with or without commentaries). Then the English 
translation with running annotation and research notes will be given. Trans- 
lations into vernaculars with explanatory notes given in a popular form would 
be published separately. 

IV. The following activities are also to be carried on regularly — 

(i) To hold classes and deliver lectures on Ancient Indian Literature. 

(ii) To read and discuss learned papers on Indian culture in the 
meetings to be convened periodically. 

(ii) To open free reading rooms. 

(iv) To stock and sell on agency terms important books on Indian 
Literature. 

Formation of Centres and Branches in different places * 

1. Centres and Branches may be established in different cities and 
mofussil towns and also in foreign lands to carry out the aims and activities 
of the Institute. Every Branch shall have a working committee of its own, 
•composed of workers of the locality (numbering not less than 6 and not 
more than 12) who would be guided by the Central Executive Committee. 

2. Branches may also be started to carry out a part of the scheme. 
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3. Arrangements may be made with existing institutions and individual 
scholars to make researches and publish the works of some particular branch 
of the Indian Literature. 

PRESENT ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 

The activities may be best realised by reports under the different 
section : 

Publication Section 

(A) VEDIC SERIES— It was decided to begin the publication of the 
Institute with the Rgveda-Samhita, the earliest literature of the Aryan race. 
After inauguration of the Institute a few informal meetings of scholars were 
held at the University of Calcutta and at other places to devise means and 
schemes and to appoint a board of scholars competent for the purpose. 
It was decided to bring out the Rgveda-Samhita in fascicles, each fasciculus 
containing not less than 1 12 pages and not more than 128 pages which will 
be divided into four portions : 

(i) Sanskrit portion — containing the original text, padapatha, 
Sayana's commentary, extracts from other ancient commenta^ 
tors, critical notes embodying researches on different view^point 
and on variant readings. 

(ii) English portion-containing transliterations with accent marks 
of the original text, translations (in the light of Sayana's commentary), 
elaborate research notes embodying the views of vedic scholars of India and 
of foreign lands. 

(iii) Bengali portion— containing text, paraphrases, translations and 
explanatory notes. 

(iv) Hindi portion — containing translations and explanatory notes. 
Each portion shall have a special feature. 

Five parts of the Rgveda have already been published and the sixth part 
is expected to be out shortly. I must say a few words by way of apology 
for the unusual delay in this publication. It was due to the sudden 
death of the Managing Editor, late Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh, to whom the 
Institute is grateful for his untiring services. Then again a few editors could 
not carry out the work for their other engagements and other editors, 
some of whom are not local men had to be appointed. Experiencing 
such unforeseen difficulties, it is decided to bring the publication from 7th 
part onwards in bound volumes, and it is also the desire of many 
subscribers. 
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(B) LEXICON SERIES 

(1) THE VANGIYA MAHAK0§A 

This is an encyclopaedia in Bengali with up-to-date and exhaustive 
researches. It is being organised by the Editor-in-chief Prof. Amulya Charan 
Vidyabhusan, to whom we are all indebted for his ungrudging services. 
Seven parts of this publication are out and the 8th part is expected to be 
issued shortly. 

(2) THE BAUDDHAK0§A. 

Mr. Gopal Das Choudury, M. A., B. L., of Sherpur who is a patron of 
this Institute has been kind enough to bear the printing expenses of this 
publication. 

It would be out in eight volumes, each containing about 300 pages. 
The first fascicle of Volume I now in the press will be out in a few days. 

A fund will be created with the sale proceeds of all those publications 
and work on Pali and Sanskrit Literature will be brought out with this fund as 
Memorial edition of Gopal Babu's illustrious father. 

<C) BUDDHISTIC SERIES. 

A. Two books of this series are now in the press. 

Another gentleman of Rangoon wants to bring out the whole of the 
Tripitaka in Bengali script with Bengali translations and notes and he has 
already deposited an amount of Rupees Ten Thousand for the purpose. 
The Institute is trying to negotiate with him and bring them out as its 
publications. 

<D) FINE ARTS & ARCHAEOLOGY SERIES 

( 1 ) Two volumes of Barhut and the second volume of Gaya and 
Buddha Gaya — By Prof. Dr. B. M. Barua have been published under this 
series. Barhut vol. III. containing Illustrations are under compilation. Dr. 
B. C. Law the main pillar of this Institute, has mainly borne the costs. 

<E) INDIAN HISTORY SERIES. 

( 1 ) Gaya and Buddha Gaya Vol, 1 by Prof. B. M. Barua has been 
published under the patronage of Dr. B. C. Law as the first one of this series. 
<F) INDIAN POSITIVE SCIENCES SERIES. 

“Upavana Vinoda" a book on Arbori Horticulture compiled by Prof. 
Girija Prasanna Mazumdar, of the Presidency College, with a Foreword by 
Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal and an elaborate introduction, translations and 
critical notes has been published under this series as its first number. 
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A few other books of this Series—Vedanga Jyoti 5 a, Kr$i Parasara etc. 
are under compilation. 

(G) PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 

Pandit Rajendra Nath Ghosh Vedantabhusan and his brother 
Mr. Kshetrapal Ghosh, editor of the Commercial Gazette are making a gift 
of all their publications on the Adwaita Vedanta Literature on condition 
that the sale proceeds of all those publications should be utilised in bringing 
out important books of the Vedanta system of Sankara School. 

The following publications would be re-issued as the Adwaita Vedanta 
Series of the Indian Research Institute. 


(1) 

Adwaita Siddhi — Vols. I &- II 

Rs. 

10/- 

(2) 

Works of Sahkaracharya— Vols I II 


6/- 

(3) 

The Vedanta Philosophy with '"Bhamati" translated 




into Bengali— 1st &■ 2nd Padas of Chap. II. 


4/- 

(4) 

Geeta in Bengali Verse 


% 


Do. Pocket edition 

As. VIO/.’ 

(5) 

Nyaya Sahasri 

Rs. 

2L 

(6) 

Tarka Sarngraha 

Re. 

lA 

(7) 

Tarkamfta 

As. 

-I8h 

(8) 

Byapti Panchaka 

Rs. 

5/- 

(9) 

Adwaitavada 

Re. 

1/' 

(10) Acharya Safikara &• Ramanuja 

Rs. 

5/- 


Madhusudan Saraswati's valuable commentary on the Geeta with 
Bengali translation is in the Press and the first part is expected to be out 
shortly. 

(H) AYURVEDA SERIES. 

Two rare books of this Series are under compilation. 

(I) INDIAN CULTURE. 

The Institute could not have risen to such an eminence but for this 
Journal which has been one of the best, if not the best Journal on Indology 
in India. This Journal is being patronised by Dr. B. C. Law, who is 
giving his best help in this behalf. A fund has been created in his name as 
"'Dr. B. C. Law fund for the Indian Culture^' and subscriptions are being 
accumulated. 

2 
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(J) BENGALI MONTHLY. 

It is also contemplated to bring out shortly a Bengali monthly for wide 
propagation in popular form of the Indian Culture and Wisdom. 

We are also carrying on negotiations with some other philanthropic 
gentlemen to extend their kind help in bringing out books of other series. 

Library Section. 

The Institute had till last year only about seven hundred collections on 
Indian Literature. Munificence of Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswami has enabled 
us to purchase a rare collection of about five thousand volumes which 
were secured with much labour by late Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh and the 
whole collection was worth about Rupees Twenty Thousand. It will be 
preserved as 'T. C. Goswami Collection." 

The Institute is also getting in exhange of its Journal about 100 research 
periodicals from all over the world. Many dallies, weeklies, and monthlies 
are also being received in exchange, (vide List). 

Dr. B. C. Law is also sending us a few popular Journals for the general 
readers. 

More than two hundred review and presentation publications on 
Indian Literature have since been received (vide List). 

We are trying to organise a popular section of the Library and a free 
Reading Room. 

Museum And Art Gallery Section. 

The Institute has secured some sculptures, paintings etc., made from 
the originals and has started a Museum. 

An Art Gallery is also started and Mr. Sristhi Dhar De, a young and 
promising artist has been engaged for the purpose. He has already finished 
five oil paintings. 

Popular Lectures. 

A few popular lectures on Vedic and Buddhistic subjects were organised 
at the beginning of this Institute and had to be stopped. We have started 
conducting such popular lectures for the benefit of the general people. 
Prof. A. C. Vidyabhusan is delivering a series of lectures on "Vedic Yajna", 
Prof. B. M. Barua on the Buddhistic Philosophy and Prof. Madhav Das 
Sankhya-Vedantatirtha on the Sartikhya Philosophy. 

BHARATI MAHAVIDYALAYA 

The Institute has been conducting efficiently this Sanskrit Tol' during 
the last three years. Two teachers haye been appointed and more than 
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twenty students are coming out successful in different Sanskrit examinations 
every year. 

This 'tol' has also been a centre in Bengal for the examination of the 
Ayodhya Pandit Parisad. 

Pandit Debananda Jha, Vedaratna of the Sanskrit College is in^charge 
of this 'Chatuspathi'. 

OTHER BRANCHES 

The Institute has been able to open a centre for propagation of its 
activities in Bologna (Italy) which is being conducted by Dr. E. G. Carpani, 
Ph. D.. Many eminent orientalists of the Rome, Pisa and other Italian 
Universities are organising this centre. It is named "Rappresentanza Scientifica 
Italiana" of The Indian Research Institute, A few Upanisads with notes and 
transtation into Italian Language are already going through the Press. 

‘Tatwa Bodhini Sabha ' an association for discussion of Indian Culture 
and Literature at Serampore has been affiliated with this Institute and two 
schools, one for boys and other for girls are being conducted by this Sabha. 
Mr. Panchugopal Mukerjee, B. Sc. is in-charge of this association. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
MEETINGS. 

At the outset, 1 have to record on behalf of the patrons, and members and 
wel (wishers of the Institute the demise of its Founder-President Sir Deva prasad 
Sarvadhikary, which malancholy event took place on the 9th August 1935. 
The following resolution adopted at the tenth meeting of the Executive 
Committee held on the 1 7th September 1935, is reproduced for information. 

'"Resolved that this meeting of the Executive committee places on record 
its deep sense of sorrow at the death of its Founder-President Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary whose keen interest for the welfare of the Institute from its, very 
inception showed his great love for Indian culture and wisdom. His 
amiability, vast erudition and many-sided activities during half a century in the 
educational, social and political fields, and no less in the sphere of religious 
movement endeared him to one and all. The loss caused by his death to the 
whole country in general and to the Institute in particular can not be made 
good in the immediate future. May his soul rest in peace !" 

The resolution was moved from the chair and passed all standing. It 
was further resolved that the proceedings and resolutions passed at the last 
public condolence meeting held on the 7th September 1935 at the Ashutosh 
Hall (University of Calcutta) be confirmed and that a copy of the resolution 
(reproduced above) be forwarded to the eldest son of the departed. 

At the latter part of the financial year, on the 20th January '36— the country 
was plunzed into deep grief and sorrow in the sudden demise of His Most 
Gracious Majesty George the Fifth R. I., King of England, Emperor of India 
etc. The Institute placed on record its deep sense of sorrow in the demise 
of the beloved Emperor and offered sincere condolence to the new Emperor 
H. M. King Edward VIII and other members of the Royal Family, 

The following resolution was passed all standing at the extraordinary 
meeting held on the 23rd January, 1936 : 

‘The patrons, the members, workers and sympathisers of the Indian 
Research Institute met this evening in the Institute Hall at 170, Maniktala 
Street, Calcutta, to deeply mourn the irrevocable loss the country and the 
Empire have sustained by the demise of His Most Gracious Majesty, the 
most beloved King and Emperor, George V, who during his long, happy and 
prosperous reign, had shown forth in the glory and splendour of highest 
human virtues and leaves behind him the glowing tradition of an ideal 
Man, Husband, Father, Friend, and Ruler, the world has ever seen. 
While praying this most humble tribute to his loving memory, all of the 
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Indian Research Institute are proud to remember that the cause of India's 
Cultural heritage and future progress was ever dear unto His Majesty's heart. 
It comes to them as a calamity that the cruel hand of Death should so 
suddenly cut short the earthly career of so great and good and noble a 
Sovereign. 

They all pray to God Almighty that His late Majesty's soul may rest in 
eternal peace and humbly express their profound grief with the Queen Mother 
and members of the Royal Family in their sad bereavment." 

"Resolved that a copy of the above proceedings be forwarded to the 
Most Hon'ble the Marquess of Zetland, the Secretary of State for India and 
that His Lordship be requested to be good enough to convey the same as the 
Patron of the Institute to the Queen Mother and His Gracious Majesty our 
beloved Emperor Edward Vlll." 

The Institute also recorded its deep sense of sorrow at the death of its 
two worthy members Sir John Woodroffe. Kt., the great savant on the Tantra 
Literature, and Mr. Surendra Nath Mullick C. 1. E., in whom India has lost 
one of her best sons. 

The Executive Committee met sixteen times during the current Session. 
Ordinarily ten to twelve members of the committee attended. Many impor- 
tant resolutions were passed regarding formation of editorial board of different 
publications, framing the schemes of such publications, formation of the 
building committee etc. On average six new members were elected in every 
meeting. 

There were a few meetings of Sub-Committees and a few public 
meetings, when some research papers were read and discussed. 
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Books Presented to The Indian Research Institute. 


S.No. 

Names of the Books. 

Presented by 

Remarks 

1 

History of North Western 

Dr. R. G. Basak M.A., 

Author 


India (C320 to 760 A.D-) 

Ph. D. 


2 

Social & Political Life in the 

Dr. B. A. Saletore Ph.D„ 

Author 


Vijayanagara Empire, 

Vol. 1 6- Vol. II 

D. Phil. 


3 

History of Prostitution in 

Dr. S. N. Sinha 

Author 


India 



4 

The Shahnamah 

K. R. Cama Oriental Inst. 

Publisher 

5 

Annals of Hamzah ALIsfa- 

do 

do , 


hani 



6 

Zoroastrian Religion in Avesta 

do 

do 

7 

Parsi History 

do 

do 

8 

The foundations of the Iranian 

do 

do 


Religions 



9 

Indo-lranian Philology 

do 

do A 

10 

The Gathas 

do 

do 

11 

Passages in Greek &■ Latin 

do 

do 


Literature relating to 
Zoroaster £rZoroastrianism 



12 

Persian Rivayats of Horma- 

do 

do 


zyar Framarz &■ others 



13 

Navasarini Bari,Kareneharma, 

do 

do 


Thaila, Nawarsni Kehristr 
Vol. I 



14 

Do Vol II 

do 

do 

13 

Self, Thought & Reality 

Prof. A. C. Mukerjee, MA. 

Author 

16 

Some Aspects in Ancient In^ 

K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyan- 

Author 


dian Polity 

gar. 


17 

Buddhist Remains in Andhra 

University of Andhra 

Publisher 


and Andhra History 


18 

Town Planning in Ancient 

Dr. B. B. Dutt M.A., Ph.D. 

Author 


India 



19 

Dina Chandidaser Padavali, 

Prof. M. M. Bose M.A. 




Pt. 1 




20 

Post Caitanya Sahajiya Cult 

do 



21 

Ragat^mika Pada 

do 



22 

Ragat-mika Pader Vakhya, 

do 




Vol. II 




23 

The Descriptive Catalogue of 

do 

1 

" Do. 


Bengali Manuscripts, 

Voll 




24 

Do Vol 11 

do 



25 

Do Vol. Ill 

do 



26 

An Introduction to the Post 

do 




Caitanya Sahajiya Cult 




27 

Plotinus on the Beautiful 

Shrine of Wisdom Office 


Publisher 

28 

The Mystical Theology of 

do 

do 


Dionysius the Areopagite 
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S. No. 

Names of the Books. 

1 

Presented by 

Remarks 

29 

A Synthesis of the Bhagavad 
Gita 

Shrine of Wisdom 

Publisher 

30 

Two Dialogues of Plato 

do 

do 

31 

The Golden Verses of the 
Pythagoreans 

do 

do 

32 

the Divine Pymander of 
Hermes Trismegistus 

do 

do 

33 

Simple way of Lao Tsze 

do 

do 

34 

1 

1 

Plotinus on the Beautiful and 
on intelligible Beauty 

do 

do 

35 

A Biography of My Huzur 

Abdul Gaffar 

Author 

36-9 

Paia Sadda Mahannavo, Vol. 
1-Vol. IV 

Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., 
D. Lit 


40 

Sishu Pala Badham 

do 


41 

Raghu Vansam 

do 


42 

League from Year to year, 
(1934) 

Dr. Sudhin N. Ghose of 
League of Nations 


43 

Jubillee Year Book &• Educa- 
tional Directory of Madras 

South India Teachers' 
Union 


44 

Buddhist conception of 
Dharma 

Chatur-Vediya Puru$a Sukta 

Dr. B. C. Law 

Author 

45 

Mr. Jogendra N. Roy 

do 

46 

The Prophet and his message 

Custom Muslim Club 


47 

Vakya Padiyam 

L. Ramlal Kapoor Trust 
Society 


48 

MahaBharater Rahasya 

Mr. Upendra N. Mukherjee 

do 

49 

Yoga Personal Hygiene 

Yoga Institute 

Publisher 

50 

Life Problem 

do 

do 

51 

Simple Meditative Postures 

do 

do 

52 

Rythmic Exercises 

do 

do 

53 

VVay to Live 

do 

do 

54 

Easy Posture for Women 

do 

do 

55 

Breathing Methods 

do 

do 

56 

Summaries of Paper of the 
Eighth All India Oriental 
Conference 

Dr. Manilal Patel 


57 

Challenge of the Eternal 
Religion 

Light of the East, Calcutta 


58 

A Guide to the Mysore State 

Dr. Manilal Patel 

Author 

59 

Kalidas : Meghduta 

Mr. G. Morici 

60 

Recordi dell, India Classia- 
nei Racconti della giungle 
del Kipling 

Dr. E. G- Carpani 


61 

Estratto del Giornale della 
Societa, Asiatica, Italiana, 

. N.S. Vol. I, (1925)fasc4 

do 

do 

62 

Sakuntala 

do 

63 

La Retorica Indiana in the 
Opera Recente 

do 
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S. No. 

Names of the Books 

Presented by 

Remarks 

64 

Pratyak§a Sariram, Pts. I to 
III 

All about the Conference 
Chitrapur Saraswat Directory 

M. M. Kaviraj Gananath 
Sen 

Dr. Manilal Patel 

Author 

65 

66 

Publisher 

67 

Economic Development 

M/SB.G.Paul6-Co., 

68 

Political Philosophies since 
1905 

do 

do 

69 

The Oraons 

Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, 

Author 

70 

The Birhors 

do 

do 

71 

Oraon Religion 6- Customs 

do 

do 

72 

Hindu Achievement in Exact 
Sciences 

1 

Publisher 

73 

Directory of Forts 

Gwalior Archaeology Dept. 

Publisher 

74 

A Guide to the ArchaBologi- 
cal Museum at Gwalior 

do 

do 

75 

Archaeology in Gwalior 

do 

do 

76 

Surwaya 

do 

do 

77 

A Guide to Chanderi 

do 

do 

78 

Sight Seeing at Gwalior 

do 

do 

79 

Gwalior Fort Album 

do 

do 

80 

The Bagh Caves 

1 do 

do 

81 

India Analysed Vol. 1 

Victor Gollancz 

do 

82 

Do Vol. 11 

do 

do 

83 

Do Vol. Ill 

do 

do 

84 

Roentgenologic Studies of 
Egyptian & Peruvian 
Mummies 

Field Museum of Natural 
! History 

do 

85 

Archaeological Explorations 
in Peru, Pt. 1 

do 

do 

86 

! Archaeological Explorations 
in Peru, Pt. II 

do 

do 

87 

Chinese Baskets 

do 

do 

88 

Javanese Batik Designs from 
Metal Stamps 

do 

do 

89 

The Beginnings of Porcelain 
in China 

do 

do 

90 

Sino^Iranica 

do 

do 

91 

92 

New Meteorites 

An Historical and Descriptive 
account of the field Colum- 
bian Museum 

do 

do 

do 

93 • 

The Authentic Letters of 

1 Columbus 

do 

do 

94 

' Hand-book & Catalogue of 
the Mateorite Collection 

do 

do 

95 

Observations on Popocatepetl 
&- Ixtaccihuatl 

do 

do 

96 

A Biography of the Anthro- 
[ poTogy of Peru 

do 

do 

97 

1 The Ores of Colombia 

do 

do 
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S. No. 

Names of the Books 

Presented by 

Remarks 

98 

The Ponca Sun Dance 

Field Museum of Natural 

Publisher 


History 


99 

Chinese Clay Figures, Pt. 1 

do 

do 

100 

The Arapaho Sun Dance : 

do 

do 

101 

The Tinguian 

do 

do 

102 

Use of Human Skulls 6- Bones 

do 

do 

in Tibet 


do 

103 

The Races of Mankind 

do 


104 

The Indian Tribes of the 

do 

do 

Chicago Region 


do 

105 

Catalogue of the Collection 

do 



of Meteorites 


do 

106 

Ethnology of the Mayas of 

do 

do 


Southern &• Central British 
i Honduras 



107 

Chinese Pottery in the Philip- 

do 

do 


pines 

do 

108 

Cods and Heroes of Japan 

do 

109 

Japanese Temples and 

do 


Houses 


do 

110 

The Civilization of the Mayas 

do 

do 

111 

The Meteorite Studies, 111 

do 

112 

Hand Book of the Field 

do 

do 


Museum of Natural 
History 



113 

Annual Report of the Mysore 
Archaeological Dept. 1929 

Prof. M. H. Krishna, 
Director of Mysore Arch- 



aelogical Researches 


114 

Do 1930 

do 


115 

Do 1931 

do 


116 

Do ^ 1932 

do 


117 

The Lakshmi Devi Temple at 

do 



Dodda Godda Valli 



118 

The Kesava Temple at 

do 



Somanathapur 



119 

Excavations at Chandra Valli 

do 


120 

Annual Report of Curzon 

Curator, Curzon Museum 



Museum Muttra 



121-40 

Transactions of the Royal 

Royal Canadian Institute 



candian Institute 20 Vols. 

Toronto, Canada. 

Author 

141-155 

15 Rare publications of 

Vaidya Yadavjee Tricom- 

156 

the Ayurvedic Literature. 
Arabs of Central Iraq. 

jee Acharya of Bombay. 
Field Musum of Natural 



History (U.S.A.) 




List of Dallies, and Periodicals received regularly 
by the Institute. 

DAILY. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


6 . 


7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 


12 . 

13 . 

14 . 


The Hindu, Madras. 

The Hindusthan Times, Delhi. 

The Advance, Calcutta. 

The Forward. Calcutta. 

The Ananda Bazar Patrika (Bengali), Calcutta. 
The New Orissa, Berhampore. 

The Dainik Basumati (Bengali), Calcutta. 

The Kesari (Bengali), Calcutta. 

The Lokamanya (Hindi), Calcutta. 

The Statesman, Calcutta. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika, (Calcutta. 

The Viswamitra (Hindi). Calcutta. 


WEEKLY 

Commercial Gazette, Calcutta. 
Federated India, Madras. 

Hindu (Supplement) Literary, Madras. 
Dharmya Rai'ya, Delhi. 

Divakar (Hindi). Agra. 

Swatantra Bharat (Hindi), (Calcutta. 


MONTHLY 


Mysore Economic Journal, Bangalore. 
Mahabodhi, Calcutta. 

Modern Review, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Review, Calcutta. 

Modern Student, Calcutta. 

Hindusthan Review, Patna. 

Review of Religions, (Punjab). 
Dharmya (Hindi). 3 

Bhagavat Geeta (Hindi). J 
Prabuddha Bharat, Mayabati. 

Aryan Path, Bombay. 

Kalyan Kalpataru, Gorakhapur. 
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15. New Review, Calcutta. 

16. Young Builder, Karachi. 

17* Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva. 

18. Science and Culture, Calcutta. 

19. Yoga, Bombay. 

20. Vedic Dharmya, (Hindi). 

21. News for Overseas (League of Nations). 

22. Jain Gazette, Lucknow. 

23. StrLDharmya (Tamil). 

24. Rendiconti (bound together for 2 months), Italy. 

25. Bullettino dell'istituto Italiano Per 1 Medioed estremo oriente, Italy. 

QUARTERLY 

1. Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 

2. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

3. Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

4. Review of Philosophy and Religion, Poona. 

5. Journal of the Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, Kulunagar. 

6. Journal of the Assam Research Society, Shillong. 

7. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry. 

8. Man in India, Ranchi. 

9. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

10. ,, „ „ „ Kanada Literary Academy, Bangalore. 

1 1 . Shrine of Wisdom, London. 

12. Asiatic Review, London, 

13. Transaction of the Royal Canadian Institute, Canada. 

14. Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Germany. 

15. Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, Cochin. 

16. Epigraphia Indica, New Delhi. 

1 7. Journal of Madras Geographical Association, Madras. 

18. Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona. 

19. Orientalia, Italy. 

20. Journal of the Polynesian Society, Wellington. 

2 1 . Journal of the Bombay University, Bombay. 

22. Acta Orientalia, Norway. 

23. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yale University. 

24. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

25. Young East, Japan. 

26. Visva Bharati Quarterly, Santi Niketan. 

27. Parichaya (Bengali). Calcutta. 

28. Antique Review, Rajsahi. 
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29. Annali della R. Scoula Normale superiore di Pisa, Italy. 

30. Shilpa Kara. (Siamese), Bangkok. 

31. Annale R. Istituto Supriore etc., Italy. 

32. Muslim University Journal, Aligarh. 

33. Educational India. 

34. Journal of the Sindh Historical Society, Karachi. 

35. East 6- West, Hyderabad. 

36. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Cylon. 

37- Journal & Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

38. Rendiconto. 

39. Indologica Pragnesia. 

40. Samadhi, Italy. 

THRICE A YEAR 

1. Journal of the Indian History, Madras. 

2. Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

3. Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, Madras. 

4. Anthropos, Austria. 

HALF-YEARLY 

1. Journal of the Greater India Society (Calcutta) 

2. Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen (Germany) 

3. Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Arts, (Calcutta) 

4. Bulletin de I'Ecole Francaise, (Indo'china) 

5. Journal of the Annamalai University. 

YEARLY 

1. Journal d Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Austra- 
lasia Adelaide 

2. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Kern Institute, Holland. 

3. Le Monde Oriental, Italy, 

4. Annals of Durban Museum. 

5. Annual Reports of the Mysore Archaeological Department. 

6. Wiener BeitrSge zur Kulturgeschichte Und Linguistik, Germany. 
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Names and addresses of Life Members and Life 
Subscribers. 

1. Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Sri Krishna Raja 

Wadiyar Bahadur, G. C. S. I., 

Prince, Mysore State, Mysore. 

2. His Highness Raja Jogindra Sen Bahadur, 

Prince, Mandi State, Punjab. 

3. His Highness Maharana Sri Bhavansinji Hamirsinji Bahadur, 

Prince, Bhavangadh, Danta, Bombay. 

4. His Highness Maharaja Rajendra Narayan Singh Deo Bahadur, 

Prince, Patna State, Patna. 

5» His Highness Maharanawal Sri Indrosingji Pratapsinghji Bahadur, 

Prince, Bansda State, Bombay. 

6. His Highness Maharana Shri Vijiayadeoji Mohandeoji Bahadur, 

Prince, Dharampur State, Surat. 

7. His Highness Thakur Saheb Sri Sir Doulat Singhji, Kt., K. C. S. I., 

Prince, Limbdi State, Kathiawar. 

8. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra Sir Jadavendra Singh Bahadur, 

Prince, Panna State, C. P. K. C. I. E., 

9. Major His Highness Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K. C. S. 1,. 

Prince, Tehri-Garwal State, P. O. Narendranagar, Via Rikhikesh. 

10. His Highness Maharaja Bhawani Singh ju Deo Bahadur, 

Prince, Chhaterpur State, Bundel Khand, C. I., 

11. His Highness Shri Huzur Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, 

Chief of Narasingarh, Narsingarh, C. I., 

12. His Highness Maharaj Rana Rajendra Singhji Bahadur, 

Chief of Jhalawar State, Jhalawar, Jhalarapatan, Rajputana. 

13. His Highness Shrimant Bhavanrao Srinivas Rao, 

Chief of Aundh, Aundh State, Dist. Satara. 

14. Hon'ble Sir Brojendra La! Mitter, K. C. S. I., Bar-at-law, 

5, Outram Street, Calcutta. 

15. Acharya Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy Kt., C. I. E., Ph. D., Dsc., etc. 

Science College, Calcutta. 

16. Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, M. A., M. L. C., Attorney-at-law, 

14, Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta. 

17. Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Bar-^at-law, 

Circus Avenue, Calcutta. 

18. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, M. A. (Oxon & Lond*), C. I. E., 

'The Statesman" Office, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
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19. Mr. J. C. Mukerjea, Bar-at-law, ( Chief. Ex. OflF., Corpom. of Cal. ) 

28, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

20. Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas M. A., B. L., C. I. E., Advocate, 

59, Paddapukur Road, Calcutta. 

21. Kumar Gangananda Singh Bahadur, M. A., 

P. O. Srinagar, Dist. Purnea. 

22. Mr. Debendra Nath Datta, Late E. C* A. F., 

179, Lake Road, Kalighat. 

23. Mr. Agnihotri Balashanker Mahashanker Bhattacharya, 

Pamagadh Hill, Pamagadh, P. O., Dist. Panchmahals, Gujrat. 

24. Mr. Hari Hor Sett, Vidyabinoda etc., 

Chandernagore. 

25. Mr. Banabehari Kundu Chowdhury, Advocate, 

120, Durmahatta Street, Calcutta. 

26. Mr. Deba Prasanna Mukerjee, M. A., B. L. 

Zemindar & Advocate, Burdwan. 

27. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee, M. A., Ph. D., P, R. S., 

Prof., University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

28. Mr, Nirmal Chunder Chunder, M. L. A., Attorney-at law. 

23, Wellington Street, Calcutta. 

29. Mr. Bahadur Singha Singhee, Merchant 

49, Gariahata Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta, 

30. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 

Hindusthan Buildings, Calcutta. 

31. Mr. N. K. Mazumdar, M- A., G. D. A., R. A. 

3, Government place. West, Calcutta. 

32. Mr. Abani Nath Majumdar, ( H. M.'s Customs ) 

Bally, P. O., Howrah. 

33. Mr. Asim Krishna Datta, M. Sc., Attorney-at-law, 

22, Lowdon Street, Calcutta. 

34. Mr. Kumar Krishna Mitter, Zaminder, 

14, Aheeritola Street, Calcutta. 

35. Mr. Nihar Ranjan Roy, M. A., P. R. S., 

23/1, Fern Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

36. Dr. Sailendra Nath Singha, M. B., 

10, Nundy Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

37. Prof. Dasarathi Sharma, M. A., 

Gungashaher Road, Bikaner, Rajputana. 

38. Mr. Tara Krishna Sil, 

Cashier, Custom House, Calcutta. 
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39. Mr. Ganapati Sarkar, Zaminder, 

69 , Beliaghata Main Road, Calcutta. 

40. Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, M. A., B. L., 

Hony. General Secy., Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. 

41. Mrs. Saraladevi Sarabhai, 

Post Box 26, Ahmedabad. 

42. Dr. Prof. Armando Troni, Ph. D., Piazza S., Francesco di 

Paola 3o, Palermo, Italy, 

43. Mr. Bholanath Sett, Cashier, Bengal Central Bank Ltd. 

61 B, Beniatola Street, Calcutta. 

44. Vaidya Jadavji Trikamji Acharya 

Kalvadevi Road, Bombay. 

45. Kaviraj Susil Kumar Sen, M. Sc., 

Kalpataru Palace, Chittaranjan Avenue North, Calcutta. 

46. Mr. Ganes Chandra Sil, 

12, Madan Dult Lane, Calcutta. 

47. Mr. Ramkristo Dutt. 8, Jugannath Sur Lane, Calcutta. 

48. Dr. Debendra Nath Mukerjee, L. M. S., 

168, Baitakhana Road, Calcutta. 

49. Mr. Sham Sunder Agarwal, 

6, Shibu Thakur Lane, Calcutta. 

50. Mr. Benode Behary De, 

10, Madan Baral Lane, Calcutta. 

51. Pandit Gurupada Haider, Advocate, 

47, Haidar Para Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

52. Mr. Munindra Nath Mitter, Solicitor, 

5, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

53. Mr. Woomesh Chandra Banerjee, 

136, Akhil Mistri Lane, Calcutta. 

54. Mr. Prasanta Kumar Bose, 

86, South Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

55. Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, M. A., 

31, Bagbazar Street, Calcutta. 

56. Mr. Raj Mohan Nath, B. E., A. E. S. 

P. O. Nowgong, Assam. 

57. Mr. Sachindra Mohan Ghosk Advocate, 

124/2/3 Russa Road, Calcutta. 

58. Kumar Hiranya Kumar Mitter Bahadur, Zamindar, Jhamapukur Lane^ 

Calcutta. 

59. Mr. Indra Bhusan Beed, Zamindar, 14/1/B Srinath Das Lane, Calcutta. 

^0. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar^at^law, 1 Woodburn Park, Calcutta. 



List of Members and their addresses. 


1. Hon'ble Justice Sir ManmathaNath Mukerji, Kt., M.A„ B.L, 

(Judge, High Court, Calcutta). 

8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

2. Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore, (Zemindar), 

1, Darpanarayan Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

3. Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, M.A., B,L., Bar-at^law. 

(Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta), 
77, Asutosh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta. 

4. Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph. D. (Cal.), Ph. D. (Cantb.), 

(Principal, Govt. Sankrit College), 
65, Pratapaditya Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

5* Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Roy, Kt., 

(Minister, Govt, of Bengal), 

Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

6. Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt., M.L.C., 

(Mayor of Calcutta), 

92, Sovabazar Street, Calcutta. 

7. Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, Vedantaratna, M.A., P.R.S., Solicitor, 

Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

8. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati, M.A., L.M.S., 

Kalpataru Palace, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

9. Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., Advocate, 

77, Asutosh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta. 

10. Rai Khagendra Nath Mitter Bahadur, M.A., 

Prof., University of Calcutta. 

1 1. Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan, 

Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

12. Dr. Benimadhav Barua, M.A., D. Lit (Lond.), 

Prof., Universty of Calcutta. 

13. Mr. C. W. Gurner, I.CS., 

Chairman, Improvement Trust, Calcutta. 

14. Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, M.A., B.L., Advocate, 

48, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

15. Mr. Maneckjee C.H. Rustomjee, M.A„ B.L., 

7, Wellesley Place, Calcurta. 

16. Mr. Kiran Chandra Dutt, M.R.A.S. (Lond.), 

1„ Lakshmi Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 
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17. Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph. D. 

1/2A, Brindaban Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 

18. Mr. Padamraj Jain, 

Roy's Guest House, Behala, Calcutta. 

19. Dr. Durga Pada Ghosh, M.B. 

18, Raja Naba Krishna Street, Calcutta. 

20. Mr. Susil Kumar Chose, M.A., B.L., Attorney-atJaw. 

48/1, Ramtanu Bose Lane, Calcutta. 

2 1 . Mr. Nalini Nath Dasgupta, M.A., 

29, Sanker Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. 

22. Mr, Bhupal Chandra Mukerjee, M.A., 

12, Brindaban Basak Street, Calcutta. 

23. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Kt., M.A., (Oxon) Bar-atJaw. 

(Minister of Home Affairs, Ceylon Govt.), 
Delawarr, Horton Place, Colombo, Ceylon. 

24. Dr. Ramana Sastrin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., etc., 

Vedaraniam, Tanjore Dist., South India. 

25. Prof. Kshitis Chandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., 

Ghoramara P. O., Rajsahi. 

26. Prof. Rasamaya Bhattacharjee, M.A„ 

74/5, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

27. Mr. Damodar Das Khannah, 

1 7, Baranoshi Ghosh Street, Calcutta. 

28. Mr. Krishna Chandra Ghosh, Vedanta Chintamani, 

14, Gopi Kristo Paul Lane, Calcutta. 

29. Dr. Maddur Ram Samey, Ph. D., M.D., D.P.H-, Vidyabhusan, etc., 

Basavangudi P.O., Bangalore, S. India. 

30. Mr. Surendra Nath Baruya, M.A., 

Hopkinson’s Road, Akyab, Burma. 

31. Mr. Vinayak Lai Khannah, 

137F, Balaram De Street, Calcutta. 

•32. Dr. S. K. Chowdhury, 

33/9, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 

33. Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mullick, Kavya^Vyakaran^Sankbyatirtha, 

37, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

34. Mr. Jitendra Nath Dey, B.A., 

64/A, Aheeretola Street, Calcutta. 

35. Miss Amita Sen, B.A., 

367, Duranda, Hinoo, P. O., Ranchi. 

36. Mr. Ambikaprasad Vajpeyi, 

102, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 
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37. Dr. Bhaskar Anand Saletore, M.A., Ph. D., D. Phi!., 

198/11, Tilak Road, Poona 2. 

38. Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewalla, Ph.D., Bar^atdaw. 

Coma Athorton Institute, Andheri, P.O., Bombay. 

39. Prof. Rama Prasad Chowdhury, M.A., 

Judson College, Rangoon. 

40. Mr. Karuna Kishore Kar, 

86A, Gopi Mohan Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 

41. Mr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, M.A. 

1, Karim Hussain Lane, Park Circus, Calcutta. 

42. Kaviraj Bhudev Mukerjee, M.A., 

20, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

43. Dr. E. G. Carpani, Ph.D., 

Via Indipendenza, 22, Bologna, Italy. 

44. Rai Brojendra Mohan Maitra Bahadur, M.A., B.L., 

Ghoramara, P.O., Rajshahi. 

45. Mr. Haripada Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Advocate. 

Ghosh Park, 4, Rajab Alii Lane, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

46. Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyengar, M.A., 

Principal, Central Hindu College, Benares. 

47. Dr. Andreas Nell, 

The Orient Club, Cambridge Place, Colombo. 

48. Hon'ble Mr. S. N. Mullick, C. I. E. 

2, Chandra Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. 

49. Pandit Ayodhya Prasad, B. A. 

Arya Samaj, Calcutta. 

50. Mr. Upendra Chandra Bhattacharya, M.A., 

C/o- Archalogical Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 

6, Esplanade, Calcutta. 

51. Mr. S. N. Das Gupta, M.A., 

Prof., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

52. Mr. Anath Nath Mukerjee, 

Calcutta Publicity Service, Raja Raj Ballav Street, Calcutta. 

53. Mr. O. C. Gangully, Solicitor, 

6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

54. Mr. Haridas Majumdar, M.A., B.L., Advocate, 

1 , Council House Street, Calcutta. 

55. Mr. Sahid Surwardy, Prof, of Fine Arts, Univ. of Calcutta. 

21, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

56. Mr. Puma Chandra Ray, M. A., B. L., Advocate Secy., Hindu 

Mutual Life Assurance Ltd., Calcutta. 
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57. Mr. Indra Nath Nandi, Hony. Secretary, Jyotish Parisad. 

6/2 Ram Banerji Lane, Calcutta. 

58. Kaviraj Kali Bhusan Sen, Kaviratna, Vishagbhusan. 

3, Kumartuli Street, Calcutta. 

59. Kaviraj Rakhaldas Sen, Kavyatirtha, Kaviratna etc. 

1 18, Maniktola Street, Calcutta. 

60. Mr. Lacombe Oliver, Research Scholar of the University of Paris, 

24 Rue Pierre Curie. Paris (5c) France. 

61. Mr. Brajendra Kishore Datta, M.A., B.L., Pleader, Mymensing. 


Supplementary list of Life Members & Life Subscribers. 

61. Mr. Girija Prasanna Mazumdar, M. Sc., B. L. 

Prof., Presidency College, Calcutta. 

62. Mr. P. Seetaramiah, Kharagpur. 




STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


THE INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 



statement A> 

From Ist June 1932 to 31st March 1933. 

CASH ACCOUNT 


i)r. 


Cr. 



Rs. 

As. 

P. 










Rs. 

As. 

P. 

To Subscription a/c 

141 

0 

0 

Amount transferred 




„ Donation a/c 

157 

0 

0 

By General charges a/c 

180 

10 

3 

„ Loan a/c {Mr. S. C. Seal) 

200 

0 

0 

„ Furniture a/c 

73 

5 

9 





„ Library Books a/c 

23 

8 

0 





„ Sanskrit Sahitya ••• 








Parishad Advance a/c 

2 

0 

0 





„ Balance 

218 

8 

0 


498 

0 

0 


498 

0 

0 

To Balance 

218 

8 

0 



Dr, 

GENERAL CHARGES ACCOUNT 


Cr, 

To Establishment a/c 

10 

0 

0 

Amount transferred from 




„ Stationery a/c 

20 

8 

9 

Subscription a/c 

23 

10 

3 

„ Stamp a/c 

5 

7 

0 

Donation a/c 

157 

0 

0 

„ Travelling Expenses a/c 

23 

15 

3 





„ Contingency a/c 

11 

5 

3 





„ Lightening a/c 

5 

7 

0 





„ Paper and Printing a/c 

49 

2 

0 





„ Library a/c 

53 

13 

0 





„ Repair a/c 

1 

0 

0 






180 

10 

3 


180 

10 

3 






BALANCE SHEET, Slst MARCH 1933. 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 

! 

Subscription 

117 5 9 

Cash 

218 8 0 

Loan (Mr. S. C. Seal) 

200 0 0 

Furniture 

73 5 9 



Library Books 

23 8 0 



Advanced to Sanskrit 




Sahitya Parishad 

2 0 0 


317 5 9 


317 5 9 


Audited and found correct 
(Sd.) K. 8. MITRA, B.A., A. S. A. A. (Lend.). 
Incorporated Accountant, (Hony Auditor), 
n-8S4 









STATEMENT B. 

From 1st April 1933 to 31st March 1934. 

CASH ACCOUNT 


Dr. 


Cr. 



Rs. 

As. P. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

To Balance of last year 

218 

8 0 

Amount transferred 




„ Subscription a/c 

2724 

0 0 

By General charges a/c 

2232 

3 

6 

„ Donation a/c 

1020 

0 0 

„ Library Books a/c 

293 

3 

6 

„ Rgveda cash sale 

81 

7 0 

„ Furniture a/c 

214 

7 

0 




„ Advanced to B. K. Bose ... 

2 

0 

0 




„ (deposit) to 







Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad ... 

4 

0 

0 




„ Advanced to Sree Krishna 







Printing Works 

608 

0 

0 




„ Advanced to Bhavadeb 







Banerjee 

6 

8 

0 




„ Advanced to Pariiosh Barik... 

22 

10 

6 




„ Advanced to 







Charu Ch. Tarkatirtha 

15 

0 

0 




„ Loan a/c (S. C. Seal) 

150 

0 

0 



— 

„ Balance 

495 

14 

6 


4043 

15 0 







— 


4043 

15 

0 

To Balance 

495 

14 6 





Dr. GENERAL CHARGES ACCOUNT. 


C7r. 


Rs. 

As. P. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

To T ravelling Expenses a/c ... 

381 

4 0 

Amount transferred from 




„ Stationery a/c 

67 

4 6 

subscription a/c. 

1130 

12 

6 

„ Stamp a/c 

212 

1 0 





„ Establishment a/c 

390 

10 0 

Amount transferred from Do^ 




„ Repair a/c 

18 

I 9 

nation a/c. 

1020 

0 

0 

,, Contingency a/c 

46 

8 0 





M Lightening a/c 

21 

10 3 

Amount transferred from IJg' 




„ Library a/c 

26 

0 0 

Veda Cash Sale a/c. 

81 

7 

0 

Carried Forward ' 

1163 

7 6 

Carried forward ... 

2232 

3 

6 





STATEMENT B (Contd ) 

GENERAL CHARGES ACCOUNT (Contd.) 




STATEMENT C 

From tst April J9S4 to Slst March 1936. 


Dr. CASH ACCOUNT Cr. 



Rs. As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 

To Balance a/c ... 

495 14 6 

Amount transferred to General 


„ Vangiya Mahakosa 

52 6 0 

Charges ... a/c ... 

4963 2 9 

„ Indian culture 

560 15 3 

By Library books ... 

95 14 0 

„ Gaya Buddha Gaya 

134 2 0 

Furniture 

71 15 6 

„ Rg-veda (Subscription) ... 

1283 5 9 

Advanced to Sreekri^hna 


„ Rg'Vada (Cash Sale) 

201 11 3 

Printing Works 

806 8 0 

„ Barhut 

321 9 0 

Advanced to Dr. B. M. Barua 

439 4 0 

„ General Subscription 

873 0 0 

Advanced to Mr. B. M. Ghosh 

48 0 0 

„ M/S. Otto Harrassowitz ... 

33 7 6 

Advanced to Mr. U. C. 


„ Donation 

6010 0 0 

Bhattacharjee 

30 4 3 

„ Upavana Vinoda 

14 8 0 

By Loan a/c (Mr. S. C. Seal) 

50 0 0 



„ Balance 

3475 14 9 


9980 15 3 






9980 15 3 

To Balance 

3475 14 9 



Dr. GENERAL CHARGES ACCOUNT 

Cr. 
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L SHAMKARA’S CONCEPTION OF THE ABSOLUTE. 
D. G. Londhe, Institute, Amalner. 


This paper sets forth some characteristic features of Sham- 
kara’s conception of the Absolute. According to Shamkara, 
permanence, that is, absence of change or contradiction is the 
criterion of Reality. The Real again, must be spiritual in nature 
and not material, as the material is doubly dependent on the 
spiritual, for its being caused as well as for its being known. 
The distinction between the Subject and the Object is central 
in Shamkara’s system and corresponds to the distinction between 
reality and unreality, as is seen from the opening passage in his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutras. 

The character of the Subject as such is a clue to the nature of 
the Absolute. The self-awareness (aham pratyaya) is an evidence 
of a consciousness that is self-evident and self-luminous, and 
prior to the distinction between the state and content of cognition, 
between the that and what of experience. The self-awareness is 
different from the notion of self-consciousness to be met with in 
western philosophy. Shamkara’s Absolute is not unity-in-differ- 
ence but unity pure and simple The Atman is homogeneous, 
ekarasa, and not a union of contradictories. 

Our understanding of Shamkara’s conception of the Absolute 
will remain incomplete so long as we do not know his view of 
the relation of the Absolute to the world. Here we find that 
when he once arrives at the conception of Reality and its 
complete contrast with unreality, he makes no attempt to deduce 
the world from the Absolute. He is never anxious to ‘ save the 
appearances * of the world. With him there can be no question 
of the relation of the Brahman and the world -appearance, any 
more than there can be one as regards the relation between the 
rope and the illusory snake or between the shell and the 
appearance of silver. The relation subsists between two terms 
existing side by side, but the world -appearance does not exist 
apart from the Brahman, in fact only the Brahman exists. Thus 
Shamkara's Absolute stands in solid, static singleness ! 
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2. THE YAJNIKYUPANISHAD. 

S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Madras University. 

This is part of the Taittiriya Aranyaka and is otherwise 
known as the Mahanarayana Upanishad, sometimes as the 
Mahopanishad. It is claimed by both Saivites and Vaishnavites, 
the latter basing their claim principally on the Narayana 
Anuvaka. The Saiva contention is that the rest of the Upani- 
shad being strongly Saiva in tone, the particular anuvaka should 
be so interpreted as to harmonise therewith. This reconciliation 
is effected by Haradatta, Srikantha and Appayya Dikshita. One 
particular sentence, the concluding one of the Narayana Anuvaka 
presents a difficulty which is got over in an identical manner by 
all three, i.e., by reference to the Kaivalya Upanishad. The 
difficulty does not arise at all on the reading of the Andhra 
recension. This raises the question of the age and authority of 
that recension. Sayana adopts it, but does not comment on it. 
Bhatta Bhaskara said to be an Andhra (by Burnell) does not 
adopt it. Haradatta, the commentator on Apastamba, adopts it, 
while it is surmised that probably Apastamba too adopted it and 
was himself probably an Andhra. Quaere: 1. When did the 
Andhra recension first gain recognition ? 2. What other 

recensions are extant, besides the Andhra and the Dravida? 
How far do they correspond to either in respect of the Narayana 
Anuvaka ? 3. Why is not the Andhra recension used by Appayya 
Dikshita even for argumentative purposes? 4. What explains 
the present currency of the Andhra recension in the Tamil 
country ? 


3. VEDANTISM AND THEISM. 

Rasvihary Das, Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 

Vedantism is taken in the sense of non-dualism (advaitism) 
of Sankara and his school. By theism is understood a theory of 
reality which guarantees the existence of God as well as that of 
r ^ 1 ,:^ ifc {)h«nliite non- 
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dualism, Vedantism is supposed to grant some reality to God and 
men and so it appears to be not inconsistent with theism, although 
it goes beyond it. But in fact the God of Vedantism is an illusory 
God. The absolute, which is not God, being alone real, according 
to Vedanta, there cannot be a real God beside it. The absolute 
appears as God when it is associated with ajnana. 

As ajnana makes us see things, which are not really there, 
refers to an object and is also supposed to be cancelled by right 
knowledge, we have to take ajnana only in the sense of illusion. 
So the absolute misunderstood comes to be the meaning of God. 
There is no real God. Thus Vedantism is seen to be antagonistic 
to all forms of theism. 

The ordinary man who believes in Vedantism does not 
generally see the atheistic implications of the Vedantic position. 
He takes God to be real for all practical purposes, believes in 
ajnana as the constitutive principle of the world or at least as 
playful energy of the lord, and does not think that mere 
knowledge is sufficient to effect his salvation. 

If the beliefs and practices of the ordinary Vedantist are to 
be justified, then absolute non-dualism will have to be given up. 
Ajnana will have to be taken as a real entity, not removable by 
mere knowledge. There seems to be, in the Vedantic thought 
itself, some justification for these changes. 


4. THE ROLE OF FAITH IN VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 

By V. B. Shrikhande, Holkar College, Indore. 

(1) Of all the Indian schools of philosophy, only the 
Vedanta school professes to derive its philosophy from the 
Upanishads taking to itself only the humble role of interpreting 
them. The aim of this paper is to see how far the method of 
Vedanta philosophy conforms to the requirements of modern 
logic. 

(2) For this purpose we must observe first the process by 
which the human mind seeks to obtain an explanation of the 
universe. It is a search after unity which lies hidden behind 
the variety and change in Nature. A glance at the sciences of 
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Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Metaphysics shows how there is a 
persistent attempt on the part of thinking men to see one Stuff, 
one Cause, one Law in the universe. 

(3) The discovery of laws connecting different parts and 
features of the universe with one another is not the result of mere 
observation. In fact, there is nothing to observe unless we form 
a conjecture which then prompts us to look for evidence for or 
against it. Such an hypothesis is the offspring of scientific 
imagination exercising itself on the basis of previous knowledge, 
but in the light of the goal to be reached. 

(4) The scientist is ready to give up any hypothesis that is 
found to be inconsistent with facts, but with such readiness he 
combines a tenacity which alone enables him to give his 
hypothesis a fair trial. 

(5) His faith in the hypothesis is justified by the care with 
which it has been framed and by the test of facts to which it is 
submitted. A good hypothesis comes only from a mind richly 
stored with facts and endowed with a keen perception of 
resemblances. The importance of these qualifications increases 
with the difficulty and complexity of the problems to be 
solved. 

(6) Ordinary minds are not capable of discovering the 
ultimate Nature of Reality and the Destiny of Man. But these 
are problems that must be solved by every man for himself if 
his life is to be a success. The best course, therefore, is to listen 
to the inspired utterances which traditionally represent the 
highest wisdom in the land and try to verify them for oneself. 

(7) Even in this process of verification we must take care 
not to raise objections at first but try to justify the conclusions 
to which we have listened by thinking of experiences which 
support them. If we proceed with patience and reverence we 
shall find that most of our doubts are based on a superficial 
observation of experience. 

(8) There is no fear that our doubts will be suppressed 
instead of being solved in as much as the process will end only 
when we have obtained a direct view of the Reality (S^ksh^tk^ra). 

jn fLp wjiv of realisation. 
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(9) This realisation cannot be an illusion, for man will be 
satisfied only when he obtains that he has been looking for. No 
illusion can be permanent in as much as it cannot give permanent 
satisfaction. 

(10) We thus see that the faith in the Upanishads demanded 
by the Vedantist is similar to the scientist’s faith in his 
hypothesis, though differing from it in degree. The Vedantist 
cannot be accused of putting faith before Reason and Experience 
in point of logical value. 

5. THE JAINA THEORY OF SPACE (AKASA,) 

By Harisatya Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L., 

7, Kailas Bose Lane, Ramakrishnapur, Howrah. 

The Eleatics denied the reality of Space. Berkeley contended 
that our conception of Space is due to the peculiar impressions 
of sight and touch. According to Kant, Space is no reality but 
only a subjective condition of sensibility. All the arguments, 
however, in support of the doctrine of subjectivity of Space are 
unable to bar out the possibility that it may be objectively real 
as well. 

In India, the Vedanta thinkers denied the reality of Space, 
It has no general or special characteristics. The Vedantins 
contend that Space is an object of our visual perception ; where 
the eyes are inoperative, it is the soul which intuits it. The 
Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, and the Sankhya philosophers are opposed 
to this doctrine of the Vedanta. Like the Pythagoreans, Plato, 
Aristotle and Newton, they admitted the real existence of Space. 

According to the Jainas, Space is a real substance. It is 
characterised by Avakasa i.e., it is capable of giving Space to 
Jivaetc. Just as Plato says, is “like the mother” which 
“ receives ” all things which are likened by Plato to “ children.” 

Space is eternal, all-pervasive and formless. According to the 
Jainas, it is immaterial. That portion of Space which contains 
substances, is the Lokakasa and the infinite “ void Space beyond 
is the Aloka or Anantakasa. The Jaina theory is opposed to 
the Aristotelian which denies the existance of any “ void space ” 
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and is similar to the theory of the Stoics which denied the 
existance of “void space” within the world but admitted its 
infinite expansion beyond. 4 

The atomists in ancient Greece and a class of thinkers in 
India thought that space was the condition of motions of bodies. 
The Jainas, on the contrary, contend that the principles of 
Dharma and Adhanna are respectively the conditions of Motion 
and Restand that Akasa is a distinct substance. They point out 
that it is because in the the three principles of Akasa^ 

Dharma and Adharma are co-extensive that people have a 
tendency to identify them. 

Akasa is different from Kala or Time which is characterised 
by Vartana or “continuity in successive changes.” 

Against the Pythagoreans and the realistic schools of Indian 
philosophy, the Jainas maintained that space is an immaterial 
substance, although it is un-psychical. “ Sound ” cannot be 
looked upon as an attribute of Akasa; sound, according to the 
jainas, is Poudgalika i.e„ a mode of matter. The Jainas contend 
that there is no reason why we should look upon Sabda as a 
Tanmatra and Akasa an evolute of it. 


6. IS SATKARYAVADA IN VISISHTADVAITA 
AN IMPROVEMENT ON THAT IN SANKHYA? 
By H. N. Raghavendrachar, Maharaja’s College Mysore. 


I. A brief summary of the Satkaryavada in Sankhya 
Philosophy 

The real is always real, because the unreal cannot be made 
real— causal operations produce products being in actual relation 
with them— it is because that products are contained in their 
material causes that particular causes give rise to particular 
products— the so-called products are never produced but only 
manifested. 

II. Criticism of the Satkaryavada in Sankhya 

If products are ever existent, then the causal operation ought 
onH manifesting agent are not the same. 
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The product is not its cause, just as the destroyed is not in the 
destroyer— at least the manifestation of the products must be 
produced and similarly product also may be produced. 

III. The Satkaryavada in Visishtadvaita 

Product is produced, so casual operation is needed. 

Product and cause are not different substances— they are 

phases of an identical substance. This is proved by experience. 

IV. An answer to the question, is Satkaryavada in Visishta- 
dvaita an improvement on that in Sankhya ? 

The same thing may undergo changes and these changes 
may be different— such a position as this removes all the 
difficulties rised by Sankhya— this position is a definite improve- 
ment on the Sankhya position. 




II. Logic and Metaphysics. 

President: Prof. J. A. Chadwick, Lucknow. 




i. THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH. 
By P. S. Ramanathan, Nagpur University. 


An attempt is made to critically examine the diverse solutions 
of the problem hitherto proposed with a view to understand 
the merits contained in them and thus work out a satisfactory 
solution. 

“ Intuition ” is not always infallible. But the truth-claim 
that every judgment has at the time it is made rests in the case 
of many judgments on intuition. The theory of “ Correspond- 
ence** is not absurd and meaningless if it is based on a realistic 
theory of knowledge. The criticisms usually levelled against it 
are valid only if it is made to rest on phenomenalism. “Work- 
ability** is an evidence of truth rather than “truth** itself. “Corres- 
pondence** with the nature of Reality in the case of judgments 
about the external world and “rational necessity*’ in the case of 
“ abstract ** truths may be regarded as constituting truth. 
•‘Coherence’* between judgments is a useful concept but the 
“Coherence” theory of Truth with the implication of the 
doctrine of degrees of Truth is illegitimate. 

The quest of Truth is an eternal process. 


2. PHILOSOPHIC OUTLOOKS ON THE PROBLEM 
OF TRUTH. 

By A. K. Trivedi, Baroda College, Bombay. 

Notions of Truth and Knowledge are intimately connected. 
Objective Idealists speak of Truth and Reality as one, as an all- 
inclusive harmonious whole. Realists distinguish between idea 
and object, and regard Truth as a relation between the two. 
Pragmatists speak of it as a sort of value, a human adjustment. 
Truth is neither a copy of Reality nor a correspondence with it. 
It consists in the internal coherence of a system which constitutes 
Reality. The standpoint of Absolutism, of Intellectualism is 
satisfactory. The notion of Truth as human adjustability 
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confounds the function of ideas as guidance with their function as 
cognition. Reality is a positive, self-subsisting individuality. 
Our knowledge is a mixture of truth and error. There are degrees 
of Truth and Error. Does not this violate the Formal Law of 
Contradiction ? No. We have no chance of being entirely right 
or entirely wrong. The absolute is pre-supposed in all ordinary 
judgments. Even a simple statement, this rose is red, pre-supposes 
the full meaning. The Universe is such that this rose is red. 
Even at its best analysis, RusselPs realistic interpretation of Truth 
fails to be adequate. It ultimately refers to Fact or Environment. 
But there is the rub. The fact or the Environment is inexplicable 
apart from meaning. 

3. THE REALITY OF TIME. 

By G. Gupta, Amalner, Indian Institute of Philosophy. 

The problem has come to the forefront of philosophical 
speculation since Bergson propounded his Theory of Creative 
Evolution and Einstiem discovered the Law of Relativity. The 
outlook has completely changed- objective consideration of time 
being emphasized as necessary to a proper understanding of Time. 

In discussing the Reality of Time we have to ask ourselves— 
‘ Is time a real entity, or, only a character of what we understand 
by ‘ the Real”. We have also to enquire— Is it actually experienced 
as real ? If so, how ? 

The so-called ‘perceptual time’ and ‘conceptual time’— are 
both based on a misinterpretation of the Character of Time— Time 
being spatially understood. This error seems to have been noticed 
by Kant, although a subjectivist himself. Kant’s description of 
Time as ‘ the form of Inner Sense ’ as distinguished from space as 
‘ the form of outer Sense ’. Kant’s strong emphasis on Time. But 
this is not ultimately maintained. 

Bergsons’ description of Time as ‘ duration ’ which is directly 
i.e., intuitively perceived as a ‘ Quality ’ and not as a ‘ Quantity 
Time as duration comes to be the basic principle in the doctrine of 
Creative Evolution. 

Kant and Bergson seem to give us a clue to the proper 
understanding of Time. 
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Professor Alexander’s treatment of Time as an essential factor 
in Cosmic evolution ; Time conceived as grounded in the 
'‘inherent restlessness of the Universe ” ; Criticism. 

The Neo-Idealistic Conception of Reality as ‘History’ in 
Croce and Gentile— necessitating an emphasis of Time ; Criticism. 

Prof. Royce’s doctrine of Time as a ‘ form of the will ’—as 
longing for union with the Universal ; Criticism. 

Objective consideration of Time in Indian Philosophy— 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Vallabha. Time considered to be 
eternal and objective— necessary for the ‘manifestation’ or 
‘ Expression ’ of Brahman as dynamically conscious. 

Can we have a Theory of Time on the above basis? How 
Time is actually experienced in ‘Change’ which stands for 
‘ Creation ’. Every change is a creation ; Creation must be traced 
to a creative actuity which is actually felt but nowhere perceived 
except in time. Illustration from ‘ growth ’ ‘ mental solution of a 
problem ’ etc. Our unsophisticated mind is nearer the truth here. 
False ‘ Time ’ is the spatially interpreted time as ‘ Succession ’ ; as 
Past, Present, and Future, from the Present as the point of 
reference which does not exist. 

True Time as Creative activity is always with our experience 
which cannot be explained without it. Time is thus ‘real’ in 
experience— the reality being grounded on the eternal creative 
activity of God. Change cannot be dispensed with as ‘ Illusion ’ : 
Change is to Reality, what ‘ effulgence ’ is to light ; change points 
to ‘ infinite creative activity ’ or Time which, in its turn, points to 
God as the Infinite Eternal Bein^. 

4. ARE HYPOTHETICALS JUDGMENTS AT ALL? 

By Surendralal Kundu, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

Three forms of the Hypothetical. Our contention is two-fold 
that— (1) Hypothetical with three or four terms are not 
judgments, but abridged inferences? and that (ii) those with two 
terms are, however, real judgments. 

1 . 

Hypotheticals with three terms are Enthymemes proved by 
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supplying the omitted premise : Hypotheticals with four terms 
are Sorites proved by supplying the two omitted premises. 

An objection against our view answered : the objection as 
stated by Prof. K. C. Bhattacharjee; the same objection as stated by 
Bosanquet. 

Acceptance of our view will lead to the solution of the 
question whether hypothetical can be negative: Prof. K. C. 
Bhattacharjee’s view of negative hypotheticals criticised. 

Review of rival views (a) the ordinary view, the hypothetical 
as a conditional predication and the antecedent as the condition ; 
(b) Bosanquet and Sigwart’s view ; the relation expressed is that of 
ground and consequence— but it is a relation between suppositions 
not judgments : (c) Dr, Venn’s view. 

II. 

Hypotheticals with two terms— (If A is, B is) is not generally 
recognised as a distinct form; but this is wrong. It states a 
connexion between existence of ‘ A ’ and existence of ‘ B ’ whereas 
the complex hypotheticals state a connexion between truth of ‘ A ' 
and truth of ‘ B ’. 

Importance of this form proved--(r?) unconditionally universal 
judgments require this form for their expression ; {b) This is the 
form in which the universal major of the categorical syllogism 
should be translated. 

Need for such a distinction between hypothetical forms fore- 
shadowed in Mr. Keynes’ distinction between conditionals and 
hypotheticals. 

5. THE STARTING-POINT OF LOGIC. 

By Adhar Chandra Das, Carmichael College, 
Alamnagar P. O., Rangpur. 

No abstract. 

6. THE SOURCE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF VALIDITY. 

By Dhirendra Mohan Dutta, Govt. College, Patna. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the validity 
of a knowledge must be known from that knowledge immediately, 
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In other words that every knowledge must certify its own truth 
or that truth must be self-evident. 

The ordinary view that the validity of a knowledge— whether 
perceptual or inferential, has to be known through an inference 
cannot stand. Because the validating inference itself must be then 
admitted either as itself self-evident which will be suicidal to 
such a view or it must be admitted to be in need of being confirmed 
through a second validating inference— a process that will lead 
to infinite regress. 

The only escape from this difficulty would be to assert that 
the validating inference has not itself again to be verified through 
a foreign source, that it must be taken as true if not positively 
doubted or falsified. This confession is a disguised and indirect 
acceptance of the opposite view namely that knowledge vouches 
for its own truth. r 

The objections to the view of the self-evidence of truth 
considered. Doubt, disbelief and confirmation not inconsistent 
with this view. Knowledge remains as such so long as causes of 
doubt or disbelief are absent ; when the latter appear. Knowledge 
ceases to be and with it the question of its validity. Confirmation 
not a creation of knowledge about validity ; it is only a removal 
of the conditions preventing knowledge and therefore only a 
process of making knowledge itself possible, 




III. History of Philosophy. 


President : Prof. S. K. Maitra, Benares. 




1. THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT AND THE 
UPANISHADS. 

By N. K. Brahma, Berhampur College. 

The Ontological argument is the real basis of the theories 
of truth. The ‘Correspondence’ theory and the ‘Coherence’ 
theory discussed. Kant’s criticism of the ontological argument. 
How it affects the Hegelian Identity of Thought and Being. 
Truth implies identity of idea and existence. The Vedantic 
Brahman is a real identity of thought and being. The Vedantic 
conception of 'Swayamprakasatwa of jnana' or ‘unconditionality 
of revelation’ explained and shown to be the ultimate goal of 
knowledge. The ontological argument as explained by Sankara 
in his Commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. The 
Vedantin is not an idealist of the Berkeleyan type. The Vedanta 
embraces western Idealism as well as Realism. The real force 
of the ontological argument. Kant’s objections have their appli- 
cability to the views Descartes as well as those of Hegel. The 
ontological argument as found in the Upanishads is free from the 
objections urged by Kant. Vedantic Brahman is not an idea at all, 
but is the prius of subject and object. 

2. THE PROBLEM OF ERROR IN AMERICAN 
NEO-REALISM. 

By U. N. Gupta, Dacca University. 

1. Introduction ; Importance of the problem in Neo-Realism : 
Error, it is said, proves the existence of the subjective, whereas the 
neo-realists in America e.g. Holt, offer an objective theory of 
consciousness, defining it in terms of “ a cross-section of the 
universe specifically responded to by the organism ”. Again, with 
regard to the theory of knowledge the neo-realist’s position is that 
of epistemological monism— the object directly becomes the 
content of consciousness under certain conditions (the doctrine of 
immanence) ; if so* what room is there for error ? The problem of 
error is thus the crux of new realism. 
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2. Non-realist solution of the problem ; “ Realism meets the 
problem of error by borrowing from logic and mathematics the 
well-authenticated distinction between reality and being. The 
universe is not all real, but the universe all is*\ How ? 

3. Montague’s solution of the problem : Distinction between 
real and unreal. Belief in the real is truth and that in the unreal 
is error, belief being interpreted in an objective sense. How 
Montague’s solution of the problem is connected with his peculiar 
theory of consciousness viz. Hylo-psychism, the theory that “ all 
matter is instinct with something of the cognitive function ; that 
every objective event has that self-transcending implication of 
other events which when it occurs on the scale that it does in our 
brain process we call consciousness”. Epistemological triangle: 
(a) External physical objects producing (b) a cerebral state would 
be (c) the self-transcending implicate of that state. Now if this 
implicate be the physical object itself then it is true knowledge ; 
but if owing to plurality of causes it be something else then it is 
false knowledge. 

4. Examination of Montague’s view. 

5. Holt’s solution : Errors and illusions do not indicate the 
existence of the subjective. They imply contradictions which are 
as much objective as anything else and are related after the manner 
of opposing forces. 

6. Examination of Holt’s position: Can contradictions be 
regarded as objective ? 

7. Conclusion : Neither the view of Montague nor that of 
Holt satisfactory. It will not do to ignore the subjective. Truth 
and error arise out of the intercourse between the subjective and 
the objective. The “squinting theory” of Alexander how far 
acceptable. 

3. THE MEETING OF THE EAST AND THE WEST 
IN REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By R. A. Sankaranarayana Ayyar, Madura College, Madura. 


No abstract. 
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4. THE SAMKHYA THEORY OF REALITY AND 
CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY, 

By Sambhunath Roy, B. N. College, Patna. 

An attempt has been made to explain the Samkhya doctrine 
of reality in the light of present-day Philosophy. 

The following points have been taken into consideration— 

(1) Samkhya duality and Descartes. Prof. Alexander’s 
theory of Consciousness and Reality. 

(2) Samkhya evolution and Spencer. Hartmann’s unconscious 
teleology. Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent evolution. 

(3) Samkhya doctrine of Prakriti as trigunatmika and Neo- 
Realism. 

(4) Samkhya theory of creation and Bergson. Purusha and 
elan Vital. 

(5) Samkhya plurality of Purushas and Dr. Russell’s theory of 
different observers and perspectives. 

(6) Samkhya Space and Time and the modern theory of 
Relativity. 

(7) Samkhya theory of knowledge and Bradley. 

(8) Samkhya view of Kaivalya. 




IV. Philosophy of Religion. 


President : Dr. Enola Eno Lucknow. 




1. DOES DEATH ANNIHILATE PERSONALITY? 

By B. L. Atreya, Benares Hindu University. 

No abstract. 

2. SANDILYA’S PHILOSOPHY OF DEVOTION, 

By Satiprasad Banerjee, Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 

1. Introduction. 

2. A Mimansa of Bhakti is more essential than a Mimansa of 
Jnan or Karma, since, 

(a) The discipline of Bhakti in all its expressions purifies the 
whole nature of man and, 

(Jb) by abolishing the intervening mind (Manas) frees the 
Jiva of an unsubstantial Upadhi. 

(c) It is the absolute requisite for the Divine bliss and the 
complete emancipation of man, and is decidedly superior to Jnana 
and Karma, which fail to bring the desired calm. (Mukti) 

3. The Nature of Bhakti 

The definitions given by the Seers and Rishi, Sandilya as 
(1) par^nurakti /^'vare. 

(a) It is not of the nature of belief which is ever-shifting, but 
it is eternal and unflinching attachment from which there is no 
deviation. 

{b) It is not to be discarded, since it is of the nature of Raga 
as its object is highly laudable. 

(^:) In its highest form, the love is God— centric, and not 
ego-centrrc. It is defined as .4niibdyena, Krishw^nu^/lanam. 

id) The fruits of Bhakti are eternal, since Bhakti is not of 
the nature of Karma. 

ie) It is seen to be superior to knowledge since we see 
knowledge to subserve devotion even in ordinary life. 

4. The subsidiary forms of Devotion and knowledge are 
accessory to Para-Bhakti. 

5. Devotion to Avataras also frees the Soul, but attachment 
to Vibhuti, though laudable is unable to bring out the redemption 
as they are endowed with finite Upadhi. Pr^wity^nnavibhw- 
tishu. 

6. Conclusion, 
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3. THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS. 

R. D. Desai, Institute, Ainalner. 


The idea of immortality is variously understood as (a) eternal 
life in this body, (b) freedom from samsara, (c) survival of some- 
thing after bodily death. That something is again variously 
interpreted as (a) pure substance called soul, (b) impersonal 
influence or meaning conserved by the race, or (c) a thinking, 
feeling, willing centre of self-consciousness~a person. We shall 
discard (a) and (b) and shall accept personal immortality. 

Physical sciences cannot positively show that the personal ego 
can exist after the disintegration of this body. They can only 
point out to us that in man mind tries to be autonomous. 

On pure metaphysical grounds we cannot form a positive idea 
of a spiritual substance in its pure subjectivity and so we cannot 
derive the idea of immortality from that. The idea of self as a 
pure substance is a fictional and limiting concept. We cannot get 
at it. Ethical self is the only reality which we can resort to, while 
basing our belief of immortality on it. All talk of thinking out 
the self as pure subject in its existential aspect, leaving apart its 
moral aspect is mere philosophical conceit. 

Metaphysical implications of our belief: we cannot believe in 
absolute idealism which leaves no room for the finite selves. We 
can only countenance personalistic idealism quite consistent' 
with our belief. 

Practical implications of our belief : to the pessismist it will 
stretch a vista of eternal struggle while the loss of it would cripple 
the energies of an optimist. Again, the idea if misunderstood will 
breed a spirit of other-wordliness. Immortality is here in the 
making, in the sense that the more perfect we are here the fitter 
we shall be for the life beyond. Lastly our belief would take away 
the sting from death for it is the uncertainly beyond death that 
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4. THE UNIQUE EXPERIENCE OF SAINT MANIKKA 
VACHAGAR. 

—A Study in Varieties of Religious Experience— 

By N. Venkataraman M.A., Professor of Philosophy, 
Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram. 


1. The original experiences of a great man have a unique 
philosophical value— Manikka Vachagar had all the characteristics 
of Saintliness enumerated by the Psychologist, W. James— 

2. Manikka Vachagar is unique in religious history as making 
frequent references to his extraordinary and miraculous experi- 
ences. 

3. Outline of Manikka Vachagar's ///p— E arly life; minister- 
ship to the King of Madura— Spiritual discontent and longing for 
special revelation— Expedition to purchase horses for the King ; 
arrival at Peruni-durai ; meeting with Siva as Guru ; his initiation 
and Conversion— Return to Madura ; imprisonment by the King. 
Siva’s appearance as a horse-dealer -The Jackal miracle— The 
Vaigai floods— The miracle of Siva’s doing cooly work for a poor 
woman— Manikka Vachagar’s return to Perum-durai; the 
departure of Siva; and afterwards, of his Hosts. Manikka 
Vachagar’s pilgrimage, and final retirement to Chidambaram. 
Victory over Buddhists— 

4. The Tiruvachagam as high class religious poetry, revealing 
the wonderful personality of Manikka Vachagar and the unique 
nature of his experiences. 

5. W. James on conversion, and the possibility of miracles 
—Sanctification. 




V. Ethics and Social 
Philosophy. 


President: Prof. P. A. Wadia, Bombay. 




1. RAMANUJA ON MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

By K. R. Applachari M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Kiimbakonam. 

“ Am I free } is a question of deep personal interest. 

Am I to submit to everything with folded hands. Am I not 
the master of my fate, the captain of my soul > The object of this 
paper is to examine Ramanuja’s answer to this all important- 
question. 

The question of the agency of the soul and the kind of agency 
is raised in the Kartradhikarana and Parayattadhikarana of the 
Brahma Sutras. Ought implies can. Otherwise— scriptual injunc- 
tions become meaningless. Freedom of choice is guaranteed. The 
analogy of the carpenter who furnished with tools works or not as 
he chooses. 

God is a disinterested looker on in Pratamapravritti (Udasina) 

The objection that God as the intitiator of all things is to be 
held responsible answered. 

The objections regarding cruelty and partiality attributed to 
God answered. The meaning of mercy. 

Reconciliation of man’s freedom and God’s Udasinat^^am with 
the passage in the Upanishad “ For he makes him whom he— 
wishes to lead up from these worlds do a good deed &c.,— (Kaush- 
Upa). 

Examination of the doctrine of Karma. 

Reconciliation of God’s sovereignty and Man’s freedom; 
compare king delegating power to ministers. 

Sankara and Ramanuja on the agency of the soul. 

Ramanuja with an abiding faith in the existence of a real 
moral order has an indubitable conviction that men are free. 
Keenly alive to the fact of human responsibility and freedom he 
points out it is possible to gain a rational and an ethically 
satisfactory view of human life which neither blinks its tragic 
aspects nor denies the joy and adventure which it contains and it 
is also possible to reconcile God’s sovereignty and man s freedom 
and to justify the ways of God to man, 
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2. PROBLEM OF COMPARATIVE VALUE. 

D. G. Vinod, Research Fellow, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 

Amalner. 

The problem of generic value is to define the meaning of good, 
evil and valuable. The problem of comparative value is to define 
the meaning of better, best and more or less valuable. We have 
not to find out what is most valuable or what we most desire but 
we have to discover the significance of such actual or possible 
findings. “ Better ” is not the same as what I like more nor what I 
prefer something to something else. If one object is better than 
another id) it must have some kind of magnitude ih) it can be 
better inrespect of the same condition in which it is good. 
Interest confers value, so interest alone can confer the amount of 
it ; (c) if interest has some kind of magnitude then every interest is 
commensurable that is, it must be greater or less in some respects 
than some other interest. This does not mean that all interests 
are commensurable with each other, nor that those which are, are 
so, in all respects. There is no one absolute best; there are only 
different bests true in their own sphere, just as there is nothing 
like one greatest number or one perfection as such. There are 
four principles of comparing values Correction, Intensity, 
Preference, and Inclusiveness. The first is non-quantitative but 
like the rest, it qualifies value and it does not compromise it. The 
other three correspond to W. E. Johnson’s intensive, distensive and 
extensive magnitudes. They are not reducible to one another. 
They can be related to each other in a certain manner and hence 
in a sense are commensurable. 


3. SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A NEW ETHIC. 
By K. R. Srinivasiengar, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 


The new point of view in ethics is that ethics should no longer 
be considered as an independent science of Human welfare 
(eudaemonia). Its primary question should no longer be: What 
is the summum honum for man ? For this question implies that 
the highest good must include a large number of ‘ goods-in-them- 
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wealth, health, etc. The moral point of view is thus confused 
with the artistic, the economic, the cultural etc., and a moral agent 
needs to be a scientist, an artist, a poet, etc. Morality is only a 
part of an ethical life and increases pari passu with civilisation. 

This reductio ad absurdum could be avoided only if morality 
is considered primarily as a question of motives, of willing and 
doing. Morality is only a means to an end, a qualification or 
condition to be fulfilled in order that one may undertake certain 
tasks. Religion and social service form the two fields where 
morality operates as such a condition or qualification ; hence the 
morality of a people developes as their ideas of religion and social 
living become nobler and nobler. This accounts for diversity of 
moral practice and admits of dynamism in morality. 

Morality thus not commensurate with perfection of all 
capacities. A moral man need not be a scientist, an artist, etc. 
Civilisation and culture develop of their own accord, for the 
innate impulses, instincts and desires of man must have self- 
expression. Hence morality and civilisation are not necessarily 
mutual accompaniments. Morality is in the nature of the form of 
life, an attitude of mind, whose appearance depends on the 
character of a people’s religious beliefs and social circumstances. 
World-renunciation is not necessary for moral life. 

The actions of individuals, however, must have reference to 
the realisation of the nature of self and the promotion of others’ 
well-being. Both being highly metaphysical propositions, ethics 
finds its completion, not in politics, but in religion or metaphysics. 
The incompleteness of a purely social ethics. When the merely 
social or human is replaced by the divine standpoint, morality 
ceases to operate as a qualificatmi. 

Answers to certain possible criticisms of the above view. 

4. PLEASURE AS CONSTITUTIVE IN JUDGMENTS 
OF VALUE. 

By Charu Chandra Sinha, Professor, Patna College. 

Pleasure is a feeling of value, but it is not a measure or 
standard of value. Moral value does not depend on the quantity 
of pleasure as such, but pleasure in so far as it is noble or refined. 
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If pleasure be regarded as a feeling of value then what about 
the objectivity of * moral judgment ’? The objectivity of a moral 
judgment does not lie in the recognition that a feeling is but in 
the relation of an object to a feeling which it tends to evoke. 
Feeling is a function of human constitution with all its settled 
characteristics. When the mind becomes a partner with other 
things, the values which accrue, pertain to the whole of the 
partnership. This objective background acts as a steadier and 
corrector of opinion. 

Objectivity suggests universality as well. But ethical judg- 
ment, if tied up to feeling, is bound to be owr judgment ; and would 
not this be to deny universality which is a necessary characteristic 
of moral judgment ? There is a good deal in common to different 
men and, therefore, a good deal in common in what men want and 
in what they approve and condemn. What all men want without 
exception is pleasure and this is what constitutes a substantial 
identity of moral judgments. 



VI. Psychology. 

PRESIDENT : 

Professor G. C. Chatterjee, Lahore. 




1. UTOPIAN IDEAS. 

H. D. Bhattacharya, Dacca University. 

Wish-fulfilment in a conscious or unconscious form is the 
keynote of all speculations about the destiny of the soul after 
the dissolution of the body. In this respect there is a close 
agreement between all tvpes of Utopias and all kinds of Heavens, 
the main difference being that the former are sublunar in their 
location while the latter are either vaguely conceived or definitely 
assigned to transmundane regions. The various conceptions of 
heaven and salvation embody values considered to be the best by 
the suffering world and throw interesting sidelights upon man’s 
unconscious desires and ideals and conscious yearnings. Inci- 
dentally, a glimpse may be obtained of the working of certain 
instincts in defining the ultimate destiny of the human soul. 
Heavens appear therefore as postulates of the will under the 
influence of desires and take their character from the nature of 
the ills which are sought to be avoided in earthly existence. 
Apart from such reference to the will aspect of our mental life, 
salvation and heaven have no meaning. 

2. OUR PSYCHIC PROCESS~AN ADVAITIC 
INTERPRETATION. 

By P. Narasimham, m.a., l.t., Lecturer, Government College, 
Kumbakonam. 

When we examine the continuous flow of psychoses that 
make up our consciousness, we notice it reveals itself like the 
unrolling of a Cinema film whose beginning and ending are 
unknown to us, and which as a whole seems more as the given 
than ever as made by us, in the manner in which even our body 
with its own peculiar characteristics and pedigree is thrust on 
us. It is this psychic process that is the ultimate basis of both 
our waking and dream states. It can be conceived from such data 
that we, though apparently individual, are part and parcel of one 
system of consciousness and life, which we share in various ways, 
and in which we have only a pseudo-self-hood. We are evolving 
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to become hereafter true individuals where we stand as self- 
creating units. If the scientist speaks of the ultimate one-ness 
of matter-energy, the philosopher should speak of the ultimate 
one-ness of life-consciousness. The latter is the psychology and 
former the physics of the cosmic process. 


3. WHAT PSYCHOLOGY IS. 

By S. C. Chatterjee, Calcutta University. 

It is a controversial question whether psychology is a branch 
of natural science like physics or biology. There is no unanimity 
of opinion among psychologists and philosophers as to what 
should be the right answer to this question. Some would fain 
make a physical science of psychology, while others would 
condemn the very attempt as overbold and reckless. Hence arise 
the questions : In what sense psychology is a science ? How far 
can this science be treated as a specimen of natural science ? 

In the history of human thought psychology begins its career 
as a science of the soul. The empiricism of Locke and Hume 
makes for a psychological study of consciousness apart from any 
supposition of the metaphysical soul. The older concept of 
consciousness as an entity or essential property or power of 
the mind is replaced by the modern concept of it as a general 
name for all psychoses. Henceforward psychology comes to be 
defined as the science of consciousness. The functionalist 
definition of psychology as the science of mental functions and 
of mental functions as forms of psycho-physical reaction to the 
environment has clear biological connections. Behaviourism as 
one of the developments of functionalism reduces psychology 
to the position of a natural science. The same natural-scientific 
standpoint is asserted by physiological and experimental psycho- 
logy in their extreme forms. 

The character of science in general and natural science in 
particular is explained as a preliminary question. Psychology 
is a science so far as science is an orderly account of facts of 
any one order. It can hardly be treated as a natural science 
which is a description and an explanation of facts in terms of 
matter and motion. The alternative possibilities of so treating 
the science of mind are (a) denial of the mind’s real existence, 
and. (b) reduction of mind to some form of neural activity. Both 
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alternatives are inconsistent with the scientific regard for actual 
facts of experience and betray a speculative bias. Hence the final 
conclusion is that psychology is a science but not a branch of 
natural science, 

4. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF NIRVANA. 

By J. K. Sarkar, G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur. 

The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublimation of the individual 
will, Inspite of its numberless negative descriptions and contents 
it has succeeded in attracting so many human beings during so 
many centuries and in so many climes. This fact suggests to us 
that it cannot simply be a negative doctrine. Rather its negative 
contents lead us on to its positive significance. The Buddhism 
with its celebrated doctrine of the Nirvana offers to mankind 
a sort of security against the terror of death and suffering. So 
the Nirvana can never be the annihilation in itself. That the 
Nirvana is not an empty thing can be inferred from the consider- 
ation of its negative contents as well as from the different 
categories under which it is put by the Buddhists. The different 
orders of the Nirvana are meant to suit the various kinds of 
individual temperaments and aim at the temperamental purifi- 
cation which is but the stepping stone to the next ultimate step, 
viz., the absolute Nirvana. The Buddhistic doctrine of salvation 
is plastic and suitable for all. The absolute Nirvana is positive 
or definite and forms a different system of reality. 

Conclusion , The Buddhism has held out to all two 

ideals, one more religious and moralistic, and the other more 
theosophic. The first paves the way for the second and is based 
on purification of conduct, purging of intelligence, and training 
of will. In short, the attainment of perfect freedom and absolute 
rest is solely made possible by self-exertion, and sublimation of 
the will. And the different steps of the Jhana are but the 
different methods of the purification of will. 

5. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION. 

N. N. Sengupta, Calcutta University. 

Although the principal task of Psychology is said to consist 
in the explanation of the psychic life, psychologists are mainly 
concerned with the nature of materials psychology has to deal 
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with and with the classification of mental functions. They are 
singularly reticent about the meaning of the term ‘ psychological 
explanation.’ Psychophysics and structural Psychology have 
pursued a scheme which has been tacitly adopted by all. It 
consists in (i) the analysis of mental contents into their elemen- 
tary constituents and (ii) the correlation of these with the 
physical stimulus on the one hand and the anatomical and 
physiological conditions on the other. Such a scheme fails 
to do justice to the subjective antecedents, conscious and 
unconscious, and to the social environment which exercises a 
specific influence on mental life. The idea of psychological 
explanation has thus to be revised. 

We have to recognise two types of explanation in psychology, 
(i) constitutive and (ii) causal. Constitutive explanation consists 
in the analysis of mental contents into their constituents or of 
configurations into their phases. Causal explanation consists in 
the correlation of mental life with four sets of determinants. 
These are (i) past psychic life conscious or unconscious (ii) 
bodily conditions (iii) social environment (iv) physical stimuli. 
Such a conception of psychological explanation would do justice 
to all the leading trends of psychological thought. 

6. THE CONCEPT OF UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL 
PROCESSES. 

H. P. Maity, Calcutta University. 

Concept of unconscious mental processes is of far-reaching 
significance for Philosophy as well as for the Science of 
Psychology. But Systematic Psychologists have not as yet 
examined the concept properly and thoroughly. The paper 
discusses some of the reasons for this neglect. It also examines 
some of the arguments that have been directed against the use' 
of the concept for the purpose of explanation. The paper 
concludes with the suggestion that the concept is useful in the 
present state of our knowledge of mind and its functions. 

7. THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION. 

By S. N. Das Gupta, Calcutta. 

Mind is not a mirror, which simply reflects what is 
presented to it, but it largely transforms by its contributions 
the nature of the revelation on the occasion of a datum 
presented to it. 
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An Encyclopaedic 
History oi Indian Philosophy 

A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 

1 . It may be easily seen that the publication of an Ency- 
clopaedic History of Indian Philosophy has both a national as 
well as an international significance ; national, because it 
will enable India to vindicate her place in the philosophies of 
the world ; international, because when completed it is sure to 
influence the course of the world’s speculations; For long 
India has remained insulated from the civilized world, and the 
time has gone when her Philosophy was dubbed merely as a 
sophistic. Anybody who will bring to bear his knowledge of 
Western Thought upon his study of Indian Philosophy will 
see at a glance how Indian speculations may compare favour- 
ably with any of the best speculations of the world. The law 
of exchange, however, is as true in the world of thought, as it 
is in the world of life, and as the scientific and the civiliza- 
tional culture of Europe is bound to influence the future 
course of India’s thought, similarly, the rich and variegated 
metaphysical and mystical heritage of India will surely leave 
its mark upon the course of the world’s thought in times 
to come, 

2 . For the writing of such a History are required persons, 
who have drunk deep at the fountains of both Eastern and 
Western thought. It is not those who have studied merely 
the Philosophy of the West or the Philosophy of the East that 
can discharge such a task with sufficient equipment, or breadth 
of outlook. We want persons, who have drunk at the fountain- 
source of both, and are thus able to interpret the philosophical 
thought of India in terms of Western Philosophy. We shall 
have to exercise our knowledge of Western Philosophy upon 
the material that is left to us in India’s heritage, so that the 
combination of the old material with the new methods might 
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almost unconsciously create a new vista of comparative 
philosophy, which will be intelligible at a glance, because 
formulated in terms of thought-symbols which are familiar to 
the students of Western Philosophy. 

3. As regards the production of such a History of Philo- 
sophy, two types of attempts may seem to be possible : the one-man 
type and the collective type. The one-man type necessarily 
benefits by unity of plan and purpose ; but there is this difficulty 
about it, that the vastness of the literature to be encompassed 
may surpass the grasp of one or two minds. On the other 
hand, the collective type profits by the specialisations of the 
different scholars who have devoted their lives to the study 
of their problems, but at the same time it is likely to degenerate 
into a mere mechanical aggregate of disjointed compositions. 
V\ e have to preserve the advantages of both, without being 
obliged to suffer their disadvantages. The unity of the one, 
and the variety of the other, could be combined together in 
what we may call the synthetic type. If we could have a 
Board of Editors who would act almost as one man for impart- 
ing a unity to the specialised labours of the savants, we would 
surely profit by the merits of both systems without being oblig- 
ed to suffer their disadvantages. With that end in view, the 
following Encyclopedic History of Indian Philosophy is being 
ushered into existence, where advantage is intended to be taken 
of the specialisation in various departments by the world of 
Scholars, and a unity in variety be brought about by a system- 
atic, unflinching, unprejudiced, objective presentation, which 
w’ould look to the sources as much as to the philosophical 
presentation, which would take into account all the researches, 
historical, literary, antiquarian, and philosophical that have 
been hitherto made in the various departments of Indian 
thought, which would, in short, so combine philology with 
philosophy, that the result would be a series of works which 
would be no less readable than scholarly. What England .and 
France and Germany have achieved in more than one instance, 
India may hope to achieve in this, provided the co-operation 
of scholars is so opportunely rendered, with such a solemn 
appreciation of their obligations to a supreme cause, as well as 
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becomes so fruitful in its results, as to make the Encyolopa3dic 
History of Indian Philosophy a monument of Indian scho- 
larship. 

4. Indeed, when we consider how such gigantic efforts 
like the Cambridge Modern History in 14 Vols., and the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature again in 14 Vols., were 
accomplished within a short span of 10 years each, the irresistible 
conclusion follows that their unprecedented success was 
due to three chief causes: first, the great driving power of tlio 
Editors ; second, the timely and hearty co-operation of the 
Scholars ; third, the great financial backing which the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University were able to give. zVs another 
illustration, we could cite the Fifty Volumes scheme of the 
Sacred Books of the Fast initiated by Max Mdller, which 
could scarcely have seen the light of day had it not been for 
his own untiring efforts, the hearty assistance rendered by 
savants all over Europe, as well as the financial support given 
by the India Office and the Oxford University for the publica- 
tion of such a valuable series. The days of translation are 
however, now gone ; the days of interpretation and construction 
have succeeded. If the Sacred Books of the East could fill in 
a gap in the intellectual life of the world about half a century 
ago, there is all the more reason why a series like the one we 
have projected, namely, an Encyclopuidic History of Indian 
Philosophy, which would be interpretative, critical, and almost 
constructive, should be the necessity of the hour. But here, as 
in the case of similar series before, the great need would be of 
adequate financial support. The Encyclopaedic History of 
Indian Philosophy is being published by the Academy of Phi- 
losophy and Religion, which has already issued its Prospectus 
and its Requirements, with its Board of Trustees and its Acade- 
mical Council. In view of this new work on the Encyclopajdic 
History of Indian Philosophy to be undertaken by the Academy, 
it will be necessary to increase its Annual Budget by a sum 
of Rs. 10,000 (/fr/c Page 15 of the Prospectus), so as to reach 
the total figure of Rs. 25,000 for its Annual Budget. The 
Academy can then give precedence to the accomplisliement of 
the gigantic task of the Encyclopa3dic History of Indian 
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Philosophy, so as to be able to turn it out within a reasonable 
limit of time, say, about 10 years from to-day. 

5. The inclusive Annual Budget of the Academy may be 


set down as follows : — 

(1) Pay of 5 Life-members of the Academy Rs. 

at Rs. 125-5-150. 9,000 

(2) Annual Honoraria to Contributors. 2,500 

(3) One Stenographer at Rs. 60-5-75. 900 

(4) Insurance of Life-members and Perma- 

nent Workers. 1,000 

(5) Two B. A.s as Research Assistants 

at Rs. 50-5-75. 1,800 

(6) Two M. A.s as Research Assistants 

at Rs. 75-5-100. 2,400 

(?) Annual Purchase of books for the Library. I,f00 

(8) Three servants. 700 

(9) One typist-clerk, and other Office Establish- 

ment. 1,200 

(10) For the Journal 1,500 

(11) Travelling expenses, contingency, and 

miscellaneous^. 2,500 


Total, Rs. 25,000 

Besides this Annual Budget, the provision for an initial 
Library, for the necessary Buildings, for Publication money for 
the Volumes, and such other matters, would have to be as already 
stated in the general Prospectus of the Academy {ride Page 15). 
As the scheme is an All-India one, as may be seen from the 
list of the various Contributors drawn from all parts of India, 
and from various Indian Universities, it may not be unreason- 
able if we were to expect the Provincial or the Imperial govern- 
ments, the various Universities, Maharajas, and Merchant- 
princes of India, to contribute to the best of their ability for 
the realisation of the scheme. 

6* The special features of the Enoyclopsedic History of 
Indian Philosophy may now be briefly stated. In the fir^t 
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place, the Editorial Board of the Encyolopsedio History con- 
sists of all persons who have hitherto made any attempts at 
the writing of a History of Indian Philosophy. Their combined 
efforts will, we may be sure, be sufficient to give a prestige to 
the entire scheme, as well as be a guarantee of the high quality 
of its productions. Secondly, it may be easily seen that there 
is scope enough left for specialisation in the various Depart- 
ments of Indian thought for the various Contributors who have 
made almost a life-study of the subjects that have been assigned 
to them. Being drawn from all Indian Universities and repre- 
senting all possible points of view, they may give a latitude 
and a breadth of vision to the scheme which would hardly have 
been otherwise possible. Thirdly, as all this vast material will 
have to pass through the Editorial Board who would care for a 
faithful objective presentation more than for any thing else, a 
unity of plan and purpose would be automatically secured, 
thus giving an absolute impartiality to the entire development 
of India’s Philosophy. P'ourthly, an attempt will always be 
made to make the presentation as readable as possible without 
coming in the way of its scholarliness. Even though we may 
not claim for our treatment ’‘the breathless interest of a novel*’, 
we may at least see that our readers go to the volumes of our 
series “not as to a task, but as to a recreation.” Finally, the 
proper perspective will always be preserved, and the treatment 
of any subject in the development of Indian Philosophy will 
receive just as much attention as it entirely deserves. 

7 . The following shall constitute the Editorial Board for 
the Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy 

(1) Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A., Ph. D., D. So., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Mysore, Mysore, (Chairman). 

(2) Dr. Ganganath Jha, M. A , D. Litt , Vice-Chancellor 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

(3) Principal A. B. Dhriiva, M. A., Pro- Vice-Chancellor, 
Hindu University, Benares. 

(4) Professor S. Radhakrishnan, M. A„ Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

(5) Professor S, N. Das Gupta, M. A., Ph, D., Professor of 
Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
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(6) Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Sans- 
krit, Deccan College, Poona. 

(7) Professor P. D. Ranade, M. A , Director, Academy 
of Philosophy and Religion, Poona Branch, Poona. 

8 . The different volumes in the Encyclopaedic History of 
Indian Philosophy may now be briefly set down as follows : — 

Vol. 1. The Philosophy and Religion of the Vedas. 

Vol. IT. A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philoso- 
sophy {Nmo (mf), 

Vol. TIL Philosophy and Religion of the Mahabharata» 
and the Bhagavadgita. 

Vol IV. The Philosophy of Buddhism. 

Vol. V. The Philosophy Jainism. 

Vol VI. The Philosophy of the Darsanas: S^mkhya, 
Yoga, and Purva-mimansa. 

Vol VTl. The Philosophy of the Diirsanas: Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika. 

Vol VI If. The Philosophy of Advaitism. 

V(;l IX. Non-Advaitic Vedanta. 

Vol X.. Indian Mysticism : Mysticism in Maharashtra 
(7n the press). 

Vol XT. Indian Mysticism: Mysticism outside Maha- 
rashtra. 

Vol XII. Tendencies of C^ontemporary Thought. 

Vol. XIII. Sources. 

Vol. XTV. Sources. 

V(T. XV. Sources {Noiv published in 4 parts), 

Vol XVI. Index. 

9. As the Second volume in this Encyclopaedic History 
has now been published (Oriental Book Agency, Poona), as 
the Tenth has gone to tlie press, and as the Fifteenth has been 
already published in parts, it may be taken that the work of the 
Encyclo])aedic History of Indian Philosophy has been begun 
in right earnest. Further developments will taken place as 
soon as sufficient funds are available. We subjoin below the 
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division of work among Contributors from various parts of 
India, who have all promised to co-operate for the realisation of 
the scheme. It might well be imagined that without such orga- 
nised collaboration, an adequate History of Indian thought in 
its various ramifications would be well-nigh impossible. It is true 
that experience may suggest some changes in course of time, but 
it is best, and it is necessary, to begin from where we stand. It 
has been agreed that not more than four years should be devoted 
by the Contributors to the writing out of the various portions 
set against their names, with this proviso that n atter covering 
about 100 pages of print, Itoyal 8vo. should be finished and 
delivered by the end of the 1st year and a half, 300 pages of 
print at the end of the 3 rd year, and 500 pages or more at the 
end of the 4 th year from to-day. There must be time left for 
the Editorial Board to look into the overlappings in the different 
Volumes whenever such take place, to fill the gaps in 
the entire History with the assistance of the Central Office, as 
well as to bring out a unity of plan and purpose in the whole 
series. This would necessitate at least two years, while four 
years more may be required for the printing of the entire series 
of Volumes. This does not mean that a Volume which may 
become ready earlier may not be printed earlier. Energetic 
efforts will always be made to get the Volumes printed as early 
as the material is ready. The consolidated syllabi of the various 
Contributors will be published in book-form as soon as they 
are received from them, so that these may generally serve as 
landmarks in the developing argument of the Encyclopaedic 
History. The honorarium for work in connection with the 
Encyclopaedic History would be at least like that of other 
Learned Bodies, namely about 16 Rs. per form Royal 8 vo., 
if not more, and would be payable as soon as the respective 
volume comes out of the press, unless the authors choose to 
take half the net profits for their work after the entire edition 
of the volume has been sold out. 

10 . The contributors to the various volumes, as well as 
the Members of the Editorial Board go to their work in a 
spirit of absolute humility. They know full well that howso- 
ever much their powers may be competent to certain things, 

2 
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they are unable to reach the whole. They take shelter in the 
thought that God is a great helmsman on a sea where they have 
to ply their oars as best they may. To begin is human, but to 
fulfil is divine. In a spirit of sacrifice, they place their work 
as an humble offering at the feet of God. 

Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branch, ^ R. D. RANADE. 

Poona. 



Olvision of Work in connection with the Encyclo. 
psedic History of Indian Philosophy 

VOL L 

Pages. 


Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A., 
Ph. D., D. Sc., Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Mysore, Mysore. 

Prof. R. Ziramerraan, S. J., 
Ph. D., St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, M. A. 
Ph. D., Deccan College, Poona. 

Principal A. B- Dhruva, 
M. A., Hindu University, 
Benares. 

Prof, R. D. Ranade, M. A., 
Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branch, Poona, 

Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, M. A. 
Ph. D., Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Prof. R. D. Ranade, M. A., 
Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona Branoh,Poona. 


General Introduction. 150 

Philosophy and Religion 
of the Early Vedic Period. 150 

Philosophy and Religion 
of the Later Vedic Period. 150 

Philosophy of the Brah- 
manas and Aranyakas. 150 

600 

A Constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy. 500 

500 

Philosophy and Religion 
of the Mahabbarata. 350 

Philosophy of the Bha- 
gavadgita, 250 

600 


VOL II. 


VOL III. 


VOL IV. 


Prof, P. L. Vaidya, M. A, 

D. Litt., Willingdon College, Pre-Buddhistic Philosphy. 100 
Sangli. 

Dr. B. M. Barua, M. A. Philosophy of Early 

D Litt., University of Calcutta, Buddhism. 250 

Calcutta. 

Principal VidushekharBha- Philosophy of Later 

ttaoharya, Viswabharti Univer- Buddhism. 250 

sity, Shantiniketan. 

600 
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VOL V. 


Pages. 


Prof. A. Chakravarti, M. A., The Philosophy of 
Presidency College, Madras. Jainism. 500 


VOL VL 


500 


Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, M. A., 
Ph. D. Deccan College, Poona. 

Principal Gopinath Kaviraj, 
M. A., Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, 
M. A., Presidency College, 
Madras. 

Principal A B. Dhruva,M.A., 
Hindu University, Benares. 

M.RJayakar, Esqr.M.A.,Bar- 
at*law,Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, 
M. A., Presidency College, 
Madras. 


Samkhya Philosophy. 150 

The Philosophy of Yoga. 150 

The Philosophy of Purva- 
mimansa. 200 

The Philosophy of the 
Puranas. 150 

Ethics and Jurisprudence 
of Smriti literature. 150 

The Philosophy of Indian 
Grammar and Rhetoric. 100 

900 


VOL VIL 


Dr. Ganganath Jha, M. A., 
D. Litt, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 

Principal Gopinath Kaviraf 
M. A., Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 


y 


The Philosophy of Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika. 600 


Principal A.B. Dhruva, M.A., Jain, Bauddha, and 
Hindu University, Benares. Brahmapa Nyaya. 100 


700 
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VOL 

Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, M. A., 
Ph. D., Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A., 
University of Calcutta, Cal- 
cutta. 

V. Subramanya Iyer, Esq., 

B. A., Registrar, University of 
Mysore, Mysore. 

Principal A.B. Dhruva, M.A., 
Hindu University, Benares. 

P. P. S. Shastri, Esq., M. A.. 
Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Schools and Colleges, Madras. 

Suryanarayan Shastri, Esq. 
M. A,, B. Sc., Bar-at-Law, 
Madura. 

Professor M. N. Sarkar, M.A., 
i^h. D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

VOL 

Prof. P.N. Shrinivaschariyar, 
M. A., Pachaippas’s College, 
Madras. 

Prof. R. Ramanujachari, M. A. 
Minakshi College, Chidamba- 
ram. 

A.V. Gopalcharya, Esq.M.A,, 

B. L., Trichinopoly. 

Prof. R. Naja Raja Sarma, 

M. A., Presidency College, 
Madras. 

M. G. Shastri, Esq. M. A., 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 


Pages. 

VIII. 

Pre-Sahkara Vedanta. 150 


The Philosophy of 

Sankara. 300 

The place of Sankara in 
Indian and European 
Thought. lOO 

Post-Sankara Vedanta 
( sc. Suresvara, Padma- 
pSda, V achaspatimisra, 
Sarvajnatma, Shriharsa, 
Chitsukha, Vidyaranya, 
Appayya Dikshita,Dharma- 
rajadhvarlndra, Madhu- 
sudanasaraswatl, etc ). 250 


IX. 


Ramanuja, His Predece- 
ssors and Successors. 250 


Venkatanatha and his 
Contemporaries. 100 

Madhva, and his School. 150 

The Philosophy of Val- 
labha. 100 

Other Vedantic systems# 150 
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Prof. N. Venkatraman, M.A., 
the College, Vijayanagram. 

Benoytosh Bhattacharya, 
Esq., M. A., D. Litt., Central 
Library, Baroda, 


Pages. 

Saivism. 150 

Tantrism, Hindu and 
Buddhist. 100 


1000 


VOL X. 


Prof. R, D. Ranade, M. A., Mysticism in Mahara- 
Academy of Philosohy and shtra. 500 


Religion,Poona Branch, Poona. 

Principal A. B. Dhruva, m.a. 
Hindu University, Benares. 

Prof. Kshitimohan Sen,M.A., 
Visvabharati UniversityjShan- 
tiniketan. 

VOL 


Gujerathi Mysticism. 100 

Mysticism in Hindi 
Literature. 200 

800 

XL 


Prof.Krishnaswami Iyengar, 
M. A., University of Madras, 
Madras, 

Prof. K. Subrahmanya Pillay, 
M, A., M. L., Law College, 
Madras. 

Mr. J. N. C. Ganguly. M. A., 
National Council, Y. M.'C. A., 
Russel Street, Calcutta. 

P. G. Halkatti, Esq., B. A., 
LL.B., Pleader, Bijapur. 

Prof. K. V. Gajendragadkar, 
M. A.. Arts College, Nasik. 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan, 
M. A., University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 


Tamil Vaishpava Saints. 150 

Tamil Saivite Saints. 150 

Saints of Bengal. 20G 

The Philosophy of 
Lingyatism. 100 

The Philosophy of Cana- 
rese Saints. 100 

Vemana and other Telgu 
Saints. 100 


800 
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Pages. 


VOL XII. 


Prof. Saroj Kumar Das, M.A., 
Visvabharati University,ShaTi- 
tiniketaii. 

Prof. Diwan Chand, M. A., 
D. A. V. College, Cawnpore. 

Prof. D. R Bhandarkar, M.A., 
The University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 

Prof. E. A. Wodehouse, M.A., 
Deccan College, Poona. 

Prof. N. G. Damle, M. A., 
Fergusson College, Poona. 

Prof. M. A. Shushtery, M.A., 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Dr. J. J. Modi, Ph. D. 
Cama Oriental Institute, 
Bombay. 

Prof. J. B. Raju, M.A., Morris 
College, Nagpur. 

Prof. S.Radhakri8hnan,M.A., 
University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 


The Brahmo Saiuaj. 100 

The Arya Samaj- 100 

The Prarthana-Samaj. 75 

The Philosophy of Theo- 
sophy, 100 

The Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion. 100 

Indian Mahometanism 
and Sufi Saints. 150 

Zoroastrianism in India. 100 

Indian Christianity. 125 


Retrospect and Prospect. 150 
1000 


VOL XIII. Sources. 

VOr. XIV. Sources. 

VOL XV. Sources. 

VOL XVI. Index 


8800 

800 

800 

800 

800 


Total, 


1 *, 000 . 
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irw .t%. f 

311 «ftii ^'if;53iw?rrT%’’r!— 

t nifoswq;:. R. ^Rm^Tf. qrf^wmor. 
R^R:. [%RRR:. qiRqf^q^fsi:. 

's. qr=5^, sq^qj^rs^r^fi ^q^q’j;. ^i^Riorqqqroirf^. 
'\. qiRf^RR:, ^fRfRf RqqwRsr. N. qR^w. 

qil JTV^T^^^— 

%^qjqif^r'JiT ^r^rqqsRqRqi^qj'q, Iqrr^qsrRRqq: 
Riqqjj; 

JTT^?FWT?5rtoqr^. 
qii ?#tii JTf ^qr^qqq^q— 

^ qj55qi3wq;. ■^. qifq^q;. 
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ail s/tii 5tai^(^a-- 

siffi^t ?iirg;qr?lqT JUliJIT 

all «fTll JTflf^^: $raT^T=^^— 

3i'S55rJiT sTf^qr^T ^ a^oiT 'Essgcq^sif^q^re^qR^: 

?[f|[ci<3[^ qfi^^'^Tq;. 

all sfrii t% 5 t:, t^. arr^,. ^a^a^piaqrT^oTJ— 

^^qoi i 3ia qc^q^afsir: 
arraRggajj i q^r M- 

q?f^R fqiaa? | q^r ^riar: — 

^r% fqf^qqiR ^r^'jflfqqir 3Tiqg% i 

aif^qaar: ^5rr: q>4rf^ ii { ii 

aa^ragaii? wqrsai% g oaTS?3[ | 

faq^rr f^p?mr ^JURrq; ii ii 

qq «fqfr?fr«irR flf^a[i% i 

^^^f^ ^^i ^R5q;ar'^#sr^ a %a; n \ ii 

^^3 ^^I'f^frl: s^foia^ar riRa i 

f^f3RRfiil?=q^ a|=^ ^ II « 11 I 
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all ?:ftll !gagiTi?T2[rrT%<Ji:.— 

V R. «fHWfiT:. Si. Ht^- 

qmf'Ji r%irWffN. qoikWf:. va. ^fRRUt- 
w: (arflffr, TO:, 'W^:, ?[)?:). C. 3T[??‘Tr:. 

^k. ^fiT;. 

>5r^: SfHHW:). 

a. II ?t1iI c[w. i^?75TTf^«JT: - 

3ra sfr^fTOrirfqqrwTf^ 

aTRa^R^tifii 3iJia55R^ qr qqqRq'aqsq:. 
Rfqqr^jqxq ^^iqir^sRR^rqR, ^rg^qq^qR, arflqRiR- 

^ijT =q. 

m\{^ Rqf^Ri ^f^ijq^^fifaq =q ?5Tq . 
'^ci^iqqRgRT qr^qqR. 

gqfeqt 5if¥?q[4qw sjrRqiR^^qq^qqFfa- 

qqr =q eiq^R ^ ^TRqq; qfqqmq. 

i^q^^qVsfqRR: ^^^qRR^qigqq: wq^RR qn^Fr 
^fRiRqjqqw RqqR;. 

ail ?frii fa^: 

Rrwqq 
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311 ?fTll T%1T! 3. 

311 sfTlI f^3RT3mt3fI3^3. 

’i?qiT%^3[:. 

311 «fril T3^3:, q;. qi^JT. ^^5r5Tn%r'ir:. 

m^F?rR|K^'T f^?ir3T3'^33: - 

1 . 35[[^T sifJTfo^ ^ «qSf7 ^TR^f??5II^f 3 

q?: ^raqr^TJTffr: H^r^Rf 

f^fffRrsJTr^rs^rsmJir^'r ?3RT^rfr ?3r^:, 

3^r ^ i ^r^qq^f- 

?j<q^q[w i ?i%qryqi3: R^qriRq^iqqr =q 
3Roff3r. 

\. q^r fqg^W^qi^qq (Pure iiKmotlimm) qf^. 
q^qR qirq^^^qR (Polytheisiii) ^R^q^fq^ (Tlenotlicisiu) 

qr I iq^wqfRqRqflqfqijfr q5^qq[cq?iq^qr q^3 i '^’^^qr?- 

^rqqqjR qg^^iqq^rfq qqrorfrq. 

«. f'Srnqq^'jrR^qfRq^rrq TOqq q^qRqiq^q ^iqq- 
ffra q q5qqm4qr^q?w«5?qr^q;?qqrqirqf. 
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3r|; qrajr^: 

h’l^^ '^^3 3W?j(r:, jr^^rrf^^r:, 

%^-. ifiirqf^r# ^i??R8r Rg[i?i«r[R'qR-^ i 351^- 

q^qRqq 1 3 ^. 

V3. sfRr^Rq^fTRq^r: 5qR5?TTq^lqf«qi}'T[f2}35f- 

I Rltgr-a I ^iqcqRqj- 

«q«Tr3;q: ^ri^Fs^qfrs^q^ifesflof: 

qRr%^: wq5w ^q^'^rsrq mm ira 

mil JTrf^frm^ 5 E>T - 

qrm%: q^sl: 1 

^^Jn^ 5 R?rT. 

^< 7 rnqmft<ir: %. hr. q?!: 

? . ^?T^[JTT «RRR^q, ?r*fR^?l: 319^ 

=1. 'l?ra[9Rq5qr?qcffJTi (Rqq) ^irrq^r. 

^ ^«rrfq ?rqrR2i[^5^^ ??qqrffr: ^q^irtirqr: i |^i- 
I^ir%%5r|cir9r9?rf?'q9- 



VI 


vs, “ m, arr^qr, ” i^qf q^fqf 

c. 3fq ^,^ “m«qf, 5i%t i^qr q?Rf ^ 

3 ir%q:. 

'’.. fq=qrRqqqq?i5ir q^fqrqr 'jrfqfqqqRf, qqqq^rqf 
=q fqqq R;qr '^q5qrqqqrsqfqRqf =q. 

? 0 . tr^qrqqqfqiqqTO, lir^^ 


ij:?^^, ij;. f? 2 qTBq^TR?fT% 3 ?Tn%'ir:-' 

1 . ^qRq^g— “qf^qr'%# '^^^ 

RfRq OTffqqRff i sriiiq: 
qrqqq^qf^ srq^rr^q 5i[^qff^R =q qf^qir^q 
sTfR^ir: II 

R. q 5 *i qq^Rq;? wRiqqrwiRfqRmirfq 
I! 

». arrfeq^-q^qqqftoTRr sfiq^q^^qqq^ %q55frqf??fq' 
i^rqfiaR^^ ?iq?RRf^: ii 




Vll 


'A. 





f^qqR=5^d- 


q[f^: qi^orsg^qTqr ^R^;, 

qR53?iTqr- 


^qc^qqq siqqqim II 


fqgiiqiff^q-~^iq^Tqqr%: ii 



,, — 3!fq?ir??q^qrqqf%: ii 



,, — 5ir¥qfRRrqqi%: ii 



,, — 5iq^q)R'JIR|qqr%: || 



„ -R M’^qVqq^iw: ii 


n. 

R|q^RRq f[% r^ir; ii 





SUMMARIES OF PAPEr'^ lip READ AT THE EIGHTH 
ALUNDIA ORIENTAL ' CONFERENCE, MYSORE. 


[N.B . — The acceptance, for reading or discussion at the Conference or 
for publication in the proceedings, of papers in respect of 
which summaries are published hereunder, is subject to the 
approval of the respective sectional committees which meet 
at Mysore on 29th December 1935.] 

* Summary only received, t Paper only received, 
t Neither paper nor summary received. 

Summary or paper received late and could not be included. 


I. VEDIC. 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup, m.a., d.phil. {President). 
Dr. B. Bhattacharya, m.a., ph.d. 

Ur. a. Venkatasubbiah, m.a., ph.d. 

M. Lakshminarsimuiah, Esq., m.a. {Secretary). 


Dr. T. R. Chintamani, m.a., pH.d., Madras. 

♦1. Fragments of Saunaka Grihya Sutra. 

The Saunaka (Irihya Sutra belongs to the category 
of works that have become obsolete. Citations from the 
Grihya of Saunaka are found in treatises like the Yajha- 
valkyasmriti Vyakhya of Apararka, the Chaturvargachinta- 
mani of Hemadri, and other works on Dharmasastra. 
I'hese are brought together and presented in proper form. 


* 2 . Paithinasi Dharma Sutra. 

It is one of the lost Dharmasutras. Paithinasi was 
an ancient autbpr on Dharmasastra. Some of the extracts 
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are in prose and many in verse. It is not known whether 
they are the productions of the same author. The prose 
extracts are brought together and classified. 


Dr. H. R. Divekar, m.a., d.lit., Gwalior. 

}3. Forgotten Vedic Gods. 


Hiralal Amrttalal Shah, Esq., Princes Street, Champsi 
Building, Second Floor, Bombay, 2. 

Vedic Gods— Rudra Kali. 


Kshetresaghandra Chattopadhyaya, Esq., Lecturer 
in Sanskrit, Allahabad University, 

6. The Place of the Rigveda-Samhita in the Chronology 
of Vedic Literature. 

The usual assumption that the whole of the Eigveda- 
Saiiihita is. earlier than the remaining Vedic literature, 
has no justification. Some portions of it are certainly 
earlier than any other Vedic texts. But this cannot be 
said of all its contents. A close study of the Samhita 
shows that it is by no means a homogeneous work. The 
arrangement of the “ family groups ” shows that several 
additions were made, and in several instalments, ^after the 
original collection was formed. The fact that Sakalya’s 
Pada-Patha of this text omits six verses shows that addi- 
tions were made even after his time. We need not 
assume that all later additions are later compositions, but 
some of them may well be so. The fact that out of 108 
occurrences of the word dsura, in 14 cases it bears the later 
meaning of ‘ demon,’ as opposed to the sense of ‘ god,’ 
‘ God ’ or ‘ lord,’ proves that the Rigveda-Samhita contains 
some portions which linguistically belong to the period of 
the Yajur^eda and the Brahmanas. A study of this 
Samhita from the point of view of the history of 
the Vedic ritual shows that a good portion of the text 
will have to be pronounced as belonging to the period 
of the Yajurveda, e.g,, the Apri and Praiiga-sastra hymns 
and hymns making reference to late rituals like the 
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A^vamedha, the Pravargya, the Atiratra, etc., or refer- 
ring to the technicalities of the developed ritual. There 
are also references to sdmans and matter Atharvavedic in 
character. Consequently we have to acknowledge that 
the Rigveda-Saihhita contains matter from the earliest to 
the latest phases of Vedic culture. 


Rev. H. C. Lefever, pIi.d., London Mission Attingal, 
Travancore. 

6. The Idea of Sfn in the Rigveda. 

The gravity of sin and its consequences are fully 
recognised in the Rigveda. Yet in confessions of sin to 
the Gods, there is a marked lack of real contrition. The 
sinner’s chief concern seems to be to escape the material 
adversity, which according to the Rigveda is the due 
punishment for sin. There is no deep personal sense of 
shame, before a God who is Himself wronged by man’s 
sin. The attitude of the sinner is rather that of a criminal 
before a judge who is the custodian of the law that has 
been infringed. 

The explanation suggested in this paper is that sin, 
in the Rigveda, is not so much a personal offence against 
the Gods as a violation of the transcendent Cosmic Tjrw 
rita — , which the Gods find existing apart from and above 
them and which it is their duty to protect. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that it is to just 
those Gods who are most intimately connected with rita 
that sin is ordinarily confessed. 

Further, it is maintained that not only the sinner’s 
attitude to the Gods but his whole view of the nature of 
sin needs to be understood from this sftine standpoint, 
namely, that the moral imperative is grounded not in the 
will of the Gods but in the transcendent and objective 
law of the Universe. 


!♦ 
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Professob Dr. Manilal Patel, ph.D. (Marburg), 
Visvabharati, Sanfciniketan. 

7. Principles of the Translation and Interpretation 
of the Rigveda. 

1. Interest in Vedic research is remarkably re- 
awakening in India during recent years. Not only many 
papers and monographs interpreting isolated passages of 
the Vedic texts appear in Oriental journals of the day but 
three simultaneous editions of the text of the Eigveda 
itself, with Bhdshyas thereon, are being published at 
present and several attempts are going on at translating 
the same. This revival of Vedic studies makes the 
present moment propitious for a fresh enunciation of the 
principles that should guide a modern translation and 
interpretation of the Eigveda. 

‘2. A brief, up-to-date resume of the exegesis of the 
Eigveda and its implications : — 

(a) First attempts in ancient India : (i) Eesolution 
of the Saihhitd-text into the Pada4onn — the Brahmanas 
— the PratUahhijaS'—\hQ Nighantus — Yaska’s Nirukta : 
how far are these successful ? (ii) Commentaries of 
Skanda, Sayana, and Vehkatamadhava : a critical appreci- 
ation of their tnethods and results. 

(b) Modern attempts in the West : (i) the so-called 
traditional school,’/ solely depending on Sayana’s 

Commentary, (ii) the ‘‘ linguistic school ” of Eoth, Grrass- 
mann, etc., (iii) Ludwig’s translation, (iv) A. Bergaigne 
and P. Eegnaud — ritual school,” (v) Vedische Studien 
by Pischel and Geldner, (vi) theories of Macdonell and 
others. 

(6‘) Modern attempts in India : (i) Dayananda 
Sarasvati, (ii) Aurobindo Ghose, and others. 

S, Need of a new translation of the Eigveda, which 
should be scientific, accurate and justified in the light of 
the results of {a) the traditional interpretations, {b) the 
liturgy and classical Indian thought, {c) Vedic grammar 
and syntax, {d) comparative philology, and {e) comparative 
religion. — Some illustrations. 
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0. R. Sankaran, Esq., b.a. (Hons.), Dip. in German, 2/12 

A. Alangatha Pillai Street, Triplicane, Madras. 

♦8. The Concept of Key-note in the Taittiriya Pratlsakhya. 

In this paper, an attempt is made to demonstrate 
that the Prachaya svara was conceived as the key-note in 
Sainan music and that this concept was met with as 
early as the composition of the Taittiriya Pratimkhya. 
The full import of the third sutra in the eighteenth 
chapter of the above said Prdtihakhya is brought out in the 
light of the comments found in Vaidikabharana, a com- 
mentary to the Prdtisakhya. The relation between the 
ancienfc svaras, namely, uddtta, anvdatta, prachaya and 
svarita on the one side and the sama svaras, krusta^ 
prathama, dvitlya^ tritlya^ chaturtha, rnandra at isv dry a 
on the other, is sought to be established from ^an exami- 
nation of various sikms (chiefly the Ndrada-hiksa) and 
the Prdtisdkhyas through the intermediate step of 
equating the above Bamasvaras with the secular notes 
paiichama, madhyaaia^ gdvdhdray risahha^ mdja^ dliaivata 
and uinada respectively. The distribution of the t>dma- 
svaras to the various srntis according to different texts is 
examined and from the musical facts gathered from the 
most authoritative treatises (like Bharata’s Natya Sastra) 
on ancient Indian music, a suggestion is thrown out 
regarding the matter of reconciling the various apparently 
contradictory views on this question. All these discus- 
sions are finally focussed on the main point that the term 
dhrita as applied to the prachaya svara was significant in 
that it connected the idea of the tonic (the happy 
equivalent of the Sanskrit term dhrita in English being 
‘constant’) and that this prachaya svara was the tritlya 
svara of the Sdman music which in its turn is risabha 
of the secular scale. 



Db. L. Sakup, Lahore. 

1:9. The Bearing of Mohenjodaro on the date 
of the Rigveda. 


R. N. SURYANARAYANA, KsQ., M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

10. The Exegesis of the Vedas with a special reference 
to the 33rd Chapter of the Itareya Brahmana. 

Science and Religion appear to be contradictory but 
in reality Science is a phase of religion. Science is a 
rational interpretation of finite things pervaded by reli- 
gion, I mean the universal religion, Brahmana Dharma. 
An assemblage of scholars versed in all branches of 
Science, Sanskrit, Arts, Philology and Brabmanachara 
may attempt to interpret the Vedic texts and enlighten 
the world with their infallible explanations of Brahmana 
Dharma. Mr. V. G. Reli has paved the way of interpret- 
ing the same from the biological stand point. TJnless it 
is supported by other allied sciences, arts and religion, 
his interpretation cannot be recognised as true. 

The ajjaarmhiyatva and hrutitva of the Vedas may 
be maintained to day with the help of the principles of 
the modern radio and other inventions. The names found 
in the Vedic texts may not^really be the proper names of 
persons. The episode of Sunassepha may serve us as a 
good example. The seeming names of this part of the 
Veda are significant nouns but not names of persons. 
The interpretation of the word kripana used in this section 
is not quite satisfactory. 

The episode in question teaches us the glory of self- 
sacrifice, some points of economics, etc. Gold coins 
marked with the cow, the sacred mother may be under- 
stood in place of actual animal cow. This episode throws 
light upon the ways and methods of civilization or Vyava- 
haranlti. 


C. Venkatabamanaiya, Esq., Retired Inspector of 
Sanskrit Schools in Mysore, Bangalore. 

11. The Sun and its Conceptions in the Vedas. 

Nature of the Sun . — The sun is a mass of burning 
body as indicated in the words jydtiratma i jydtirman- 
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dalam i agnimayOgdlah I tapanah^ etc. But who burns 
what? is the question, which has been more clearly 
explained in the Vedas than anywhere else. The sun, i,e,, 
the burning body, consists of two zones, one outer and 
the other inner. The outer zone is the essence of the 
three great elements, namely, earth, water, and heat, in 
scientific terms, the essence of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
materials called niurtadravija. The inner zone is the 
essence of the other two elemenis, viz.^ air and ether 
called amurtadraoija^ which arc also being burnt continu- 
ously, the burner being God. 

Discovery of more than one Sun. — Though it was 
conceived by many that only one Sun is seen as twelve 
in the twelve months, the real discovery that there are 
seven Suns, was made by a sage called Panchakarna; son 
of Vatsa, who declared apasyantahauiL'tan saptasurydn. 
Similarly, another sage Saptakarna, son of Plaksha, made 
independent observation, and discovered the same seven 
suns. They taught the other sages also, the luetihods of 
verifying for themselves those observations. It was left 
to one great sage Pranatrana, son of Gargya, to discover 
the eighth sun called Kasyapa, from which all the other 
seven suns receive light for their functions. 

The Sun and Time, — Time or Kala is identified with 
the Sun, since it is measured with action of heat and 
light of the Sun. The very moment which paka or 
chemical affinity of heat and light with other elements, 
requires for the fecundation of the seed before a blade 
sprouts out from it, is taken as the unit, viatra of time. 
The rest of the denominations of time, namely, truti^ 
nimesha^ etc., which are fractional divisions and manvan- 
iara, Kalpa, etc., which are multiples of the year, are 
arthmetically calculated very easily. So the year or 
samvatsara is taken as the standard of time for all pur- 
poses and is identified with the sun itself and worshipped 
as a deity. 

Seasons and Climate, — Sun is the cause of all changes 
in seasons and climate. 

The Moon and Stars, — Sun is the source of light to 
the moon, stars, etc. The Moon is a watery body and 
the Sun’s rays reflected thereon come to the earth as 
moon-light. 

Similarly, the Sun’s path through the stars, especially 
the 28 groups of fixed stars, has been very well. 
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explained, showing how many stars are in each group, 
how much light each group receives from the Sun, and 
what effect those groups of stars produce by the combina- 
tion of Sun’s heat and light on vegetation, etc. 

Ga'tises of EainfalL — The most important benefit of 
the Sun to the world is water in the form of rain. The 
Texts “ agfiivayuscha Huryascha sahasanchaskarlrdhayd ” 
Vdyvasvdrahnipatayah niaricliydttnd, etc., clearly explain 
how the sun’s rays are greatly responsible for the rain-fall 
marlclii or heat-energy being the very essence required 
for the rainfall. 

Spiritual Conception of the Sun — The conception of 
the sun, in India, grew from the material aspect to the 
spiritual aspect. At last, having ignored or neglected 
the material aspect, the sages identified the sun with 
God-Almighty, or spiritual energy. 


Dr. a. Venkatas cjbbiah, m.a., ph.n., Mysore. 

=^12. Gunavlshnu and Say ana. 

Gunavisnu is the author of the Chandogya mantra- 
bhdsya, a good edition of which has been brought out 
recently at Calcutta by Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya. 
It is said by him in his introduction that two other works 
also, namely, a commentary on the Sdmavediya-mantra- 
brdJmiana and another on the mantras occurring in 
Paraskara’s Gidhya-satra, have been written by Guna- 
visnu ; but it is very doubtful if he wrote a work like the 
latter. 

One remarkable fact in connection with the Ohdndo- 
gya-mantra-bhdsya is the close verbal agreement, so close 
as to exclude all ideas of its being due to accident, that is 
observable betw^een the explanations given by Gunavisnu 
of some mantras, and those given by Sayana, in connec- 
tion with the same mantras, in his Sdrnavedlya-mantra- 
brdhmanahhdsya. Prof. Bhattacharya has drawn atten- 
tion to this in his abovementioned introduction, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that this verbal agreement is due 
to borrowing on the part of Sayana. 

It is the object of this paper to show that this opinion 
is untenable, and that the facts known to us about Guna- 
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visau and Sayana indicate that the latter was anterior to 
the former, and that it is Gunavisnu who is the borrower. 


N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, m.a., l.t., Lecturer 

in English, Ceded Districts College, Anantapur. 

13, Aruna Prasna and Atharva Veda. 

The significance and the iniportance_ of the Aruna 
Prasna (the first Prasna in the Taittiriya Aranyaka). 

Ifcs connection with the Kathaka Prasna. (Both deal 
with Chayanas). 

The Aruna Prasna falls into two parts. (Anuvakas 
I to XXI and XXII to XXXII). 

The connection of the Aruna Prasna with the 
Atharva Veda. 

The subject matter of the Aruna Prasna. 

Evidences connecting the Aruna Prasna with the 
Atharva Veda. 


14, Devas and Asurae. 

Asura— original meaning ‘spiritual, divine.’ 

The use of the term in the Yajur Veda .and the 
Atharva Veda. 

Devas and Asuras — first created by Prajapati. 

. They became enemies very early. 

First quarrel over the cow given by Varuna to 
Atharvan. 

Indra — leader of the Devas. 

Enmity between Indra and Tvaslr. 

Birth of Vritra as the avowed enemy of Indra. 

The long struggle between the Devas and the Asuras, 
for wealth, power and earthly possessions. 

Devas helped by the Gods, Agni, Indra, Vishnu 
and Rudra. 

Indra killed Vritra and Namuchi. 

Indra became Mahendra. 
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Rivalry between Devas and Asuras, not merely 
based on social and economic causes, but also on religious 
differences. 

Indra smote the three heads of Visvarupa, the 
domestic priest of the Devas, as he secretly helped the 
Asuras to obtain the shares of the oblations due to the 
Devas. 

Devas won over Chanda and Marka, the priests of 
the Asuras. 

Devas befriended Agni and made him their messenger. 

Brihaspati became the priest of the Devas. 

The Devas initiated and performed various religious 
rites to overcome the Asuras, the Rakshasas and the 
Pisachas. 

The Devas followed the Texts and were successful, 
while the Asuras who relied on their physical strength 
met with failure. 

The Devas used mystic weapons and spells to over- 
come the Asuras. 

The Devas, by means of Vedic rituals, rose to the 
Higher Worlds, from which the Asuras were precluded. 

Men follow the Devas in the performance of Vedic 
rituals, for worldly prosperity, for the overthrow of 
enemies and for the attainment of Svarga or Immortality. 

References in the Taittiriya Samhita, to show how the 
Devas by their moral and spiritual qualities, overcame 
the Asuras and how the Devas gained power and glory 
through Vedic rituals, keeping as their watch words 
Dharrna and Satya. 
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n. IRANIAN. 

Principal B. T. Anklesaria, m.a. {President). 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, b.a., ph.i)., Bar-at-Law. 
Professor A. JR. Wadia, b.a., Bar-at-Law. 
Professor A. M. A. Shustery {^8ecretarij). 


Professor Dr. JVIanilal Patel, pIld., (Marburg), 
Vidyabhavana, Santiniketan. 

*1. Problems concerning the Life of Zarathustra. 

1. Like many prophets of old, Zarathustra has 
become the target of a flourishing tangle of numerous 
legends and stories, which have obscured the activity and 
still more the personality of the prophet. Though the 
doubts, once raised by eminent scholars, as to Zarathiistra’s 
historical character itself have now almost ceased to 
exist, it is extremely difficult to determine the definite 
details about his life. Three much discussed questions 
are reconsidered in this paper: (i) the birth-place, (ii) the 
scene of early activities, and (iii) the birth-date of 
Zarathustra. 

2. (i) The verdict of the native sources, both 
Avestan and Pahlavi, is that Zarathustra was born in liai^ 
OP. Eaga, Av. EagJia, Ok. Bhagai. Modem researches 
support it. 

3. (ii) The tradition would have us believe that the 
scene of early activities was laid also in the Western part 
of Iran. Opinions of modren scholars divided : many 
favour the claim of Eastern Iran. A fresh examination 
of the available data. The language of the Gdthds, the 
hymns by Zarathustra himself, seem to point to Eastern 
Iran as the land of their origin. Gdth&s and the Vedas. 
The same conclusion is suggested by the state of the 
civilization and the nature of the conflicts as reflected in 
the Gdthas. Other evidences in favour of Eastern Iran. 

4. The cause of the spatial divergence between the 
birth-place and scene of early activities of the prophet 
explained. 

5. (iii) The birth-date : most important point yet no 
unanimity among scholars. The Gathas are silent on the 
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point. Examination of the evidence offered by the 
internal and external sources. Greek authors assign 
6000 B.C. — clearly extravagant. Traditional date : middle 
of the seventh century B.C.— too late inasmuch as it 
would go against the linguistic evidence of the Eigveda. 
Hence the date 900-1000 B.C. most probable. Other 
evidences cited in support. 


J. E. Saklatwalla, Esq., Yosuf Building, Room 
No. 14, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

2. Omar Khayyam as a Thinker and Philosopher. 

Omar was a typical man of the world so that in some 
restricted sense he may be classed as a ‘ Karma Yogin 
Unfortunately, few details of his personal life and character 
have been unearthed from any extant works of Mohamedan 
historians. But his quatrains go in a long measure to 
strike an unfaltering note of his character and views on 
life and other recondite questions of philosophy, soul and 
iminortality. He has indicated sufficiently from his 
poetical outpourings that he was more of a Nature-Mystic 
and much less of an ascetic or Durvish. I have approached 
his philosophy of life by instituting a comparison with 
that of l^homas Traherne as propounded in his celebrated 
theological work “Centuries of Meditation.” To interpret 
his quatrains symbolically, the reader will always find 
evidence of his “ Call for Love Divine.” Besides, Omar’s 
deep study of Greek philosophy, higher mathematics as 
can be evidenced from his published work on “ Algebra ” 
and commentaries on the definitions of Euclid coupled 
with his astronomical studies, as have been exhibited in 
the revision of the Calendar and recently discovered prose 
work called ‘ Navroz-Nameh,’ go to prove that he was a 
celebrated savant of his age. 

In conclusion, I am led to compare the conception 
of Love as realised by Browning with that of Omar who 
was actuated by his constantly harping on the theme of 
contemplating on ‘ Love.’ 
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Pkof. M. a. Shushtery, Professor of Persian, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore. 

3. Azi Dahaka or Anti-Christ. 

The Iranian conception of two opposite forces. 
Description of Ahi or Azi in Avesta and Eig-veda. Druj in 
Acha^menian inscriptions. Jewish and Christian Apo- 
calyptic Literature. Azi of Avesta and (Zohtak) of Shah 
Naina. How Muslim Dajjal is connected with the Christian 
Anti-Christ. 


Prof. A. R. Wadia, b.a., Bar-at-LAw, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

4. Dualism in Avesta and its Philosophical Import. 

A distinction is made between the Dualism of Zoro- 
aster and of later Zoroastrianism. The latter is untena- 
ble. The former is ethical and represents an attempt 
to solve the problem of evil. The paper discusses the 
attempts of writers to whittle down this ethical dualism 
and shows how this dualism is involved in all theism 
whether among the Iranians and Jews or Christians and 
Muslims. The paper discusses how philosophical theism 
also tends to be dualistic, developing the concept of a 
Finite but Righteous God. Finally an attempt is made 
to reconcile the claims of morality centring round an 
ethical dualism with the claims of a monistic philosophy 
to understand the world. This is sought to be (lone 
through the concept of Spirit : one and evolving. This 
metaphysics is not claimed as being found in every 
Theism, but it is suggested that such a solution is not 
incompatible with the ethical core of Theism. 
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HI. ISLAMIC. 

Db. a. H. M. Nizamuddin, pIi.d. {President), 
Pbof. M. Shafi. 

A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, Esq., b.a. 

Moulvi Mohamed Badshaw Sahbb (Secretary). 


Abdul Qadib Sarwari, m.a., ll.b., Lecturer in Urdu, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

*1. Revival of Urdu Poetry In the Deccan during the Reign 
of Nawab Mir Nizam All Khan, Asifjah II. 

1. The fall of the Kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda 
and the ascendency of the Mughals in the Deccan. 

2. The decay of the Dakhni language. 

3. The condition of Poetry at the dawn of the 
Asifjahi Period. 

4. Contact of the Dakhni Poets with the Northern 
element at the Court of the Nawab Nizam Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and its influence. 

5. The three groups of Poets that flourished in the 
Deccan under the royal patronage. 

(a) Pure Dakhni Poets. 

{h) Pure Northerners who used the Delhi idiom. 

1 c) Deccani Poets who used the mixed idiom. 
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Me. Abu Naser Khalidi, b.a. (Osmania), c/o 
Dr. Nizamuddin, Hyderabad (Deccan.) 

* 2 . Life of Nizam-ul-mulk Tusf and an account of his 
Political Works. 
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Kazi Ahmedmian, Akhtar, Esq., Junagadh. 

3. Shams Tabriz!. 

Was he an Ismailian ? 

On ac(^oiint of the misleading statements of some 
European Orientalists and Muslim writers, based on some 
uuauthentic works, it is believed that Shams Tabrizi, the 
spiritual teacher of the celebrated mystic Jalaluddin 
Rumi, was an Ismailian. 

This contention owes its origin to the fact that a 
certain writer gives the name of the mystic’s father as 
‘ Ala’uddin or Jalaluddin, both Ismailian rulers of Alamut. 

In older and original accounts, the name of Sham’s 
father appears as Muhamad b. Ali b. Malikdad or Malik 
Daud. 

All the known sources giving an account of the 
mystic are quoted. 

Among all the sources, Dawlatshah is the only author 
who gives the name of ‘ Allauddin ’ (in some Mss. and in 
Browne’s edition Jalaluddin), but he is not corroborated 
by other writers prior to him. 

Reasons for not relying upon Dawlatshah are given. 

Consequently the facts are brought home that 
Shamsuddin’s father was Muhammad b. ‘ Ali ’ and not 
‘ Alauddin or Jalaluddin,’ and that he had no connection 
with the Ismailian dynasty or Ismailian creed. 


Kazi. Ahmedmian Akhtar, Esq., Junagad. 

4. Arabic Poetry of Haffz. 

Very few of Hafiz’s admirers are perhaps aware that 
he possessed the ability of composing poems in Arabic 
language. A considerable number of Arabic verses is 
found in his Diwan. 

Before dwelling on the Arabic poetry of Hafiz, it will 
be worth while to know the academic career of the poet 
and his competent knowledge of the Arabic language and 
literature. 
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He received his education under Mawlaiia Shaui- 
suddin of Shiraz who used to teach in the school founded 
by him, Haji Qiwaniuddin the Vizier, who was a patron of 
Hafiz, founded a college and appointed him there as a 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Qur’anic Commentary. 

The introduction to the Diwan of Hafiz, written by 
his friend Muhammad (xulandam, throws some light on 
his Arabic studies: his Arabic writings, his close 
acquaintance with standard Arabic works, and his quest 
for the Diwans of the Arab poets. 

In the said introduction Professor Browne’s reading 
‘ tahsin-i-Dawawia-i-Arab ’ and his translation ‘apprecia- 
tion of the Arabic poems,’ instead of ‘ tajassus-i-Dawa- 
wine Arab ’ (or ‘ quest for the Diwans of the Arab poets’), 
is not correct, as it conveys no plausible meaning. 

Hafiz’s special interest in the book al-Kashshaf of 
al-Zamakhshari and the work named al-Kashf. (Verses 
quoted re these.) 

The f admin or insertion of a hemistich in the opening 
couplet of his Diwan from Yazid, the Umayyad ruler and 
poet, the popularity of his quotation which inspired 
several Persian poets to compose their odes in the same 
metre and rhyme. Criticism on and correction of the 
second hemisticdi in the ending line of this Chazarl by 
the learned critic and irian of letters, Azad of Bilgram. 

A verse of Hafiz in which he has borrowed the idea 
from the Arab poet Abui-‘ Ala al-Ivla ’ arri. 

Professor Browne’s observation on Hafiz’s intellec- 
tual attainments, his bilingual poems, and his knowledge 
of the Arabic language. 

Hafiz’s acquaintance with the standard works of Ara- 
bic (Verses quoted). 

His Arabic Poetry is of two kinds, vtz : — 

(1) Mulamma’at, or macoronic poems : 

(2) Purely Arabic verses and poems. 

(Both the kinds of verses and poems follow). 

Remarks on his Arabic Poetry. 
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Dr. Miihaivjmai) Hamidtjllah, ivr.A., ll.b. (Osmania), 
Dr. Phil. (Bonn), Dr.-eb-Lettkls (Paris). 

♦6. Oriental Libraries in the East and West. 

1. Important libraries in Hyderabad-Deccan, in 
other parts of India, in Hijaz, in the near Eastern coun- 
tries and in Istanbul. 

2. Libraries in Germany, Holland, France, England 
and other places. 

8. Library facilites in the East and the West : a 
comparison. 

4. Literary treasures still hidden. 

5. Some suggestions for our libraries. 


Dr. S. M. Hossain, m.a., D. Phil., Daccan 
Univerisity, P. 0. Rainna. 

Notice of an unknown Anthology of ancient 
Arabic poetry. 

6. Munatha ‘ L-Talab Min Ash’ ‘AR-I ’ L-‘Arab. 

JBif Muhaviniad h. al-Mubdrak h Midtannuadb. Maijuiuii.'^ 

In 1926, while at Oxford, I first came to find mention 
of this Anthology in the Khiz(hKtf-v ^ l-Adab, in which it 
is said to contain more than 1,000 odes. The name and 
the enormous extent of the work at once struck me. 
During my Near East tour in 1929, I discovered one 
manuscript of this groat work in the Laleli library of 
Constantinople and two other manuscripts of it in the 
Khedival library of Cairo. 

The Anthologist, Ibn Maymun, mentions in his 
preface that he made his collection, at Baghdad, during 
the months of the two years 588 and 589 A. H., having 
spent sixty years in perusal of poetry. He claims to have 
included in it the best and the most elegant compositions 
of all those Pagan and Islamic poets whose verses are 
often quoted in bellen lettres. It contains selections from 
264 poets — 1 ,0()1 full odes and 29 fragments comprising 
39,990 verses, 
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The Anthology will thus be found to be the greatest 
collection of Arabic poetry, presenting not a few most 
interesting poems yen unknown ! 


Dr. S. Gr. Mohinuddin Qadri m.a., ph.i). (London), 
Urdu Department, Osniania University. 

*7. The Lucknow School of Urdu Poetry. 

1. 1’he beginning of Urdu Poetry in Lucknow. 

2. Its early tendencies and characteristics. 

3. The Pioneers of the Lucknow School and their 
attempts to establish it. 

4. Influence of the Imcknow School on the Urdu 
Language and Literature. 


Dr M. Nizamuddin, ph.D. (Cantab.), Chairman of the 

Department of Persian, Osmania University; Presi- 
dent, Islamic Section, Eighth All-India (Oriental 

Conference at Mysore. 

*S. The Library Renaissance in Persia under the 
Pahlavl Regime. 

1. Persia as an ancient home of art, culture and 
learning. 

2. Contribution of the Persians to Islamic Civi- 
lization. 

3. The stability of the Persian language and the 
cultural value of Persian literature- 

4. The Five Epochs of Persian literature. 

5. Dawn of the New Era: — Library Eenaissance. 

6. Eiza Shah Pahlavi as a patron of art and letters 
and builder of the new nation, 

7. Modern literary tendencies: — Change of ideals. 

8. A brief survey of modern Persian literature. 

9. The future of Persian. 
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Dii. M. N. SiDDiQi, li.A., ]vr.A., B.L., rh. d . (CANTAii.) ; Sir 

Asutosh Professor of Islamic Culture, Calcutta 

University. 

9. Biographical Literature of the Arabs. 

The origin and development of this vast and varied 
literature is due only to the Muslims, without any known 
outside influence. 

Its origin may be confidently traced back to the 
biography of the Prophet of Islam, the earliest attempt to 
collect the materials for which was made before the begin- 
ning of the second century of the Hijra, as it has been 
already shown by Professor Horovitz. With the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, there were compiled several 
biographies of him. 

The earliest collected biography or Biographical 
Dictionary in Arabic also appears to have been compiled 
about the middle of the second century of the Hijra which 
consisted of short biographical notices of the narrators. 

Traditions, which according to Horovitz, were kept 
by every important traditionist of the time, all the early 
biographical dictionaries of the narrators, are lost. The 
earliest Biographical Dictionary of them received by us 
was TaqgaT of Ibne Sakl (d. 230/844) which includes the 
biographical notices of 4,319 narrators. It was followed 
by many similar writers and works, of which the Al- 
Tarikhal-Kabir of Al-Bukhari is said to have contained 
the notices of more then 40 thousand narrators. 

These general Biographical Dictionaries of the 
Narrators of Traditions of Islam were soon followed by 
those of particular classes of them, e.g,, (1) those of the 
‘ Companions,’ (2) of those of particular towns or 
provinces, (3) of those belonging to various Schools of 
Islamic Law, (4) of those of reliable or unreliable 
narrators, etc. 

Biographical literature of the Arabs is therefore 
extremely rich. Dr. Sprenger is quite correct in his remark 
‘‘ that the glory of Mohamadan literature is its literary 
biography : tliere is no nation nor there has been any, 
which, like them, has during 12 centuries, narrated the life 
of every man of letters.” 
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Syed Mohammad, Esq., m.a., Lecturer, Governujont 
City College, Hyderabad-Deccau. 

^10. Sher Mohammed Khan Iman, a Dakhni Contemporary 
of Mir and Sowda. 

1. A short sketch of the life of the poet. 

‘2. An estimate of his poetical works. 

3. The characteristic elements of his poetic genius. 

4. His influence on later poets. 


Wahed Husain, Esq., b.a., b.l.. Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta. 

!<11. Researches of the Early Arab Scholars in the Domain 
of Biological and Spiritual Evolution. 

1. Theory of Evolution pi’opounded, and dis- 
coveries inade by the early Muslim Naturalists and 
Scientists. 

2. Views of Ahl-i-Tasawwuf (Sufis) regarding 
Biological and Spiritual Evolution. 

3. Views of the Sufi fraternity re (Jreation and its 
process as compared with those of tlie Muslim Tlieolo- 


Wahet) Hussain, Esq., b.a., b.l.. Advocate, High Court, 
75 — ], New Theatre Koad, Calcutta. 

12. ‘Conception of Divinity in Islam and Upanishads. ” 

1. Monotheistic ideas to be found in the Vedas. J )o 
they teach Polytheism and Henotheism ? 

2. Monism, theism, idealism and pantheism of 
the Upanishads as well as concrete theism, monotheism 
and idealism of Al-Quran -a comparative study. 

3. Abstract monism of the Upanishads and the 
doctrine of Walidatal-wajud of certain section of the Sufi 
Fraternity. 
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4. No anthropomorphic conception of God in 
Islam and Upanishads. How such ideas to be recon- 
ciled ? 

5. Parallel passages from Al- Quran and Upani- 
shads showing similarity of religious thought of the 
Aryan and Semitic races. 

6. Cultural unity and Renaissance of modern 
India, how to be achieved. It is said that politics devides 
and culture unites. We may not have a common religion 
in India but India can have a common culture. Unity 
founded on that basis will be well worth having. 
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IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L.. D. Lit. {President). 

Prof. A. B. Dhruva, m.a., ll.h. 

Prof. D. Srinivasachar, m.a. 

C. R. Narabimha Sastry, m.a. {i:iecreiary). 

P. Acharya Esq., b.sc., m.r.a.s., f.r.a.i., State Aichteolo- 
gist, Mayurblianj State, Post Office, Baripada. 

1. Sarasvati Vilasa and its Author. 

In the preface of the ‘ Sarasvatl-Vilasa/ ’ Dr. R, Shama 
Sastry has written thus — 

Sarasvati Vilasa praneta Pratapanidrakhyoyauj 
Maharajah Kada Kutya va iajyam chak^'iretyetadapi na 
niranayi.” 

(It has not been settled as yet when and wliei’e the 
Maharaja known as Prataparudra, the author of Sarasvati 
Vilasa, established his kingdom.) 

The editor [urther writes that though King Vira 
Prataparudra Deva, son of Purusottama Deva and grandson 
of Kapilendra Deva of the Solar dynasty of Orissa whost^ 
capital was at Cuttack near the Mahanadi river, appeal’s 
to have been the author of the book, yet there definitely 
appears another king Prataparudra Deva belonging to the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Ekasllanagara. 

From the above, it is clear that Dr. Sastri had some 
doubt as to the authorship of the Sarasvati Vilasa.” 

The introductory chapter as well as the coloplions of 
the different chapters of Sarasvati Vilasa go to show that 
its author was Prataparudra Deva, the Grajapati king of 
Orissa, who ruled from 1497 to 1541 A. D. Rev. Thomas 
Foulkes in his preface on The Hindu Law of Inheritance 
according to the ‘ Sarasvati -Vilasa’ ^ ” wrote as follows : — 

“ The work itself furnishes precise and abundant 
evidence of its authorship. 

That it could not be the work of Prataparudra 
Ganapati, is sufficiently evident from the circumstances. 

1- University of Mysore, Oriental Library publication, 1927, 
No. 71. 

2. Sarasvati Vilasa. Tmbner & Go., London, 1881. 
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Prataparudra Deva, t))e G-anapati king of W arangal, was 
carried prisoner to Delhi in A. D. 18‘22, when his capital 
was captured by the Mohoniedans.” 

Recently discovered epigrapliical records also corro- 
borate the statement made in the introductory chapter of 
Sarasvati Vilasa as regards the genealogy of the author. 

The date assigned by Dr. Foulkes for Gajapati Pratap 
Rudra Deva lias now been corrected by the epigraphical 
records. 


P. Anujan Achan, Esq., Government Archiuologist, 
State Museum, Trichur. 

* 2. The Parastirama Legend and its Significance. 

The name Parasurama is not mentioned in the Vedas, 
although some are im^Jined to identify him with Rama 
Margaveya, the descendant of Mrgu (AitareyaBrahmana). 

2. The story of Parasurama given in the Aranyapar- 
van of the Mahabharata differs considerably from those 
given in the Santiparvanor the Anusasanaparvan ; the only 
reason that may be adduced to this difference being the 
long interval of a century or two that might have lapsed 
between the composition of these legends. 

3. Two factors that are however found to be common 
in all the versions of the Parasurama legend are : (i) that 
Parasurama exterminated the Kshatriyas twenty-one times, 
and (ii) that after ridding the earth of the latter he 
offered the earth to the Brahmans. 

4. The above factors indicate nothing more than 
the strained relationship that, had once existed between 
the two upper classes of the Hindu community, which 
terminated in the establishment of the Brahman 
supremacy over the Kshatriyas. This ascendancy of the 
Brahmans at last brought to an end the long struggle of 
the priestly class and the nobilities — a struggle the traces 
of which can be found even in the pre-Buddhistic period. 

5. For this reason, and also for reasons of 
epigraphical evidence, the time of the first version of the 
legend of Parasurama narrated in the Arapyaparvan of the 
Mahabharata may be put to the close of the second 
century after Christ, while the remaining versions to still 
later periods. 
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6. The laud of Sfirpanikca meiil/ioued in the 
Santiparvam as the last retreat of Parasuraiua lua}^ be 
identified with the modern Soppara in the l^ouibay 
Presidenc 3 ^ The Snrparaka of the Mahabharata ma}^ be 
the same as the Sorparaga of the Nasik cave inscriptions 
of the second centuary A. 1). 

7. Parasnraraa was a great devotee of Siva and was 
originally connected with that cult ; but he was in later 
times described and ideiitified as belonging to the 
Vaishnavite cult, and is now worshipped by the Hindus as 
the sixth avatara of Vishnu. 


Y. CiiANDRASEKHAUASASTUi, EsQ., Af.A., Salutya- Vidwaii, 
Training College, Mysore. 

Is the Absence of Tragedies a defect in Sanskrit 
Literature ? 

Prevailing notion about the total abs(uice of ti’agk^ 
dramas in Sanskrit Literature and about the incapacity ol 
the Indian poets to conceive the beauty of tragedies. 

Some_ available instances of tragic dramas such as 
P)hasa’s TJnibhanga, ^bhe presence of tragic events and 
situations in extant Sanskrit dramas. 

Consideration of the Sanskrit poets’ conception of the 
purpose of poetry explains the conscious omission to give 
a tragic ending to dramas. 

Conclusion. 


Hasaratha Sarma, Esq., m.a., Vice-Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Histor}^ Dungar College, Sarasvati Sadan, 
Bikaner. 

4. The “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ” and the Date of 
Kalidasa. 

1. The presence, in the ‘‘ Kaumudi-Mahotsava,” of 
numerous passages whose parallelism to those found in 
Kalidasa’s works is too close to be regarded as accidental. 
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2. The resemblance relates not merely to the idea 
but often extends to the language and metre of the verse. 

y. Tlie historical importance of determining which 
is the hoirowci': whether Kalidasa or the authoress of the 
“ Kaumiidi-Mahotsava,” since the date of the latter has 
been, with fair certainty, been fixed as about 3d0 A.C. 

4. Critical examination of the parallel passages and 
conclusion in favour of the “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ” being 
the borrower. 

5. Kalidasa, therefore, must have lived much earlier 
than 340 A.C. 


P. Govindacharyaswami, Esq., Vedanta ^iromani. 
Lecturer in Alankara and Sahitya, Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

15. Kalidasa belongs to Andhradesa. 

To fix Kalidasa's home we have to depend primarily 
upon such internal evidence from his works as is histori- 
cally tenable. His Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvasiya 
prove that he was related to the king of Vidarbha, and to 
Vikrama whose capital was Pratishthana on the banks of 
the Godavari in the Kuntafa countiy. Whether Kalidasa 
belonged to the one or the other court, it is apparent that 
he belonged to the Andhradesa, though it might be that 
he has described far off places, often pertinently. Like- 
wise, his description of some particular religion or worship 
or the court of a certain Vikramarka w'ho is differently 
held either as having belonged to Ujjayani or as having 
been a Gupta, does not warrant us to conclude that Kali- 
dasa was a Saivaite or a native of that part of India in 
which the religion or the worship or the court was 
existing and in power. 
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Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, m.a., pIi.d., Khajuri 
Bungalow, Shahibag, Alimedabacl. 

6. The meaning of the word Upachara according to 
Gotama and the Rhetoricians. 

- The word upachara has undergone many changes. 

1. Gotama understands every kind of lakshanp as 
an outcome of it. He also uses this word in the sense 
of ordinary sahdaprayoga, 

2. Like Gotama, Anandavardhaiia also uses this 
word in the ordinary sense of lakshana or bhakti. H(‘ 
throws no light on the basic idea underlying npachara. 

3. A departure is first made by Kuntaka who 
understands upachara as the cause of mt^pd- lakshana 
and based upon sadrisya. He would even have it as 
leading to the pratlywmana or suggested sense in the 
aprastutaprasamsd figure. 

4. Mahimabhatta considers upachara as the cause 
of a secondary sense which may be lakshita or (uiauiita. 
Even rasa is an outcome of upachdra according to him. 

5. According to Mukulabhatta, upachdra is not 
simple transference of epithet or metaphor but that 
particular type of it which is based upon the relationship 
of either (t) cause and effect, substratum and the thing 
subsisting in it, or {ii) similarity brought about by the 
common property shared by two distinct objects. The 
first is called the suddhOpachara and the second 
gaunopachdra. It may be inferred that (jauiidpachdra 
is the basis of rfipaka and atikiydkti. He gives no clear 
cut definition of upachara. 

6. Mammata, like Mukulabhatta leaves out the 
definition of upachdra. His vagueness has led tlu^ 
different commentators to interpret the term differently. 
The majority of them, however, hold that Mammata uses 
the term in the sense of a relationship based upon either 
{i) resemblance, or (i/) other than resemblance, viz.^ 
tddarthaj svasvdrnihhdva, avayavdvayavlbhdva and tdtka- 
rviya. 

7. Visvanatha-is very clear about it. He regards it 
as conveying the relationship based upon resemblance 
only. 

8. Vidyadhara is singular in his opinion which is 
just the contrary to that of Visvanatha. He does not 
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regard npaclidra as leading to Hddrsyamtfihandlia or 
reseuiblance. lJpac}id?n aeeording to Iiim is arjy one of 
the following five sanihcDidJias — Kdr/jakdranahhava, 
tddartha, .svasrd)}iihlidva, avafjardvajjavi.hlidva^ and 
tdtkarmjja, Thus, he very much resembles Gotama in his 
opinion. 


A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Esq., m. a., l. t., 

Sometime Kesearch Scholar, Madras University. 

7. The Date of Rasarnavasudhakara. 

The Rasarnavasudhakara is a piece of Alankara 
literature attributed to Singabhupala otherwise known 
generally as Sarvajna Singapa. He was placed by the late 
Mr. Sesiiagiri Sastri about 1330 A. 1). 

An attempt is here made to fix the date of the work 
in the liglit of the available material at present. 

The dynastic list furnished by the text agrees with 
that given by Sowell for the Venkatagiri Zamindari and 
the first two members were contemporaries and servants of 
Prataparudra II of Warangal. 

An examination of the internal evidence reveals refer- 
ences to Hemadri, Vidyanatha and Vidyadhara. Anapota, 
the father of the reputed author, was a contemporary of 
Verna of Kondavidu whose dates range up to 1349 A. I). 

The confusion in the identification of Singa, the 
author of Rasarnavasudhakara, is rendered worse by: — 

(1) The existence of a number of Singabhupalas 
very closely related to and almost contemporary with one 
another. 

(2) The wrong assumptions of scholars like Dr. 
R. G. Bhandarkar and M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar to whom 
all the facts were not available. 

Fixing the lower and upper limits by those who quote 
the work and who are quoted in the work, a rough range 
of 1350—1400 A. D. may be accepted. 

An examination of the three inscriptions of Rajaraja 
Madhava and Anapota, the father of the reputed author, 
helps us in concluding that : 

(1) Rajaraja Madhava was the sixth sgn of Singa, 
the reputed author of Rasarnavasudhakara, whose date 
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according to the Sriraiigam plates is 1421 A. 1). Hence 1100 
as the last date of Singa, the father, can only be a bare 
truth. 

(2) The question of Srinatha and Potanna as having 
been contemporaries of Singa has to be revised. 

(8) The VaisliQvaite tradition that Vedanta Hesika 
sent Singa a few works at his request, has a sure basis, 
but the accounts are conflicting and lunice requires care- 
ful examination. 

Hence the p(3riod between 1800 --1100 A. i). is 
advocated for the author of Rasarnavasudhakara. 


Pkof. C. Kunhan Raja, m.a., J). Phil. (Oxon.), 
University of Madras. 

'8. “ esa rajeva dussantah sarangenatiramhasa/* 

This is the last line in the prologue to the Hdkiintald 
of Kalidasa and contains the words of the sutradlidra. In 
this paper an attempt is made to show that the expression 
“ esa raja *’ refers to the speaker himself, namely the 
sutradlidra. 13y a comparison of parallel passages from 
other Sanskrit dramas and by an examination of works on 
dramaturgy, especially BJiarata Hdstra, it is shown that the 
sutradhara must have appeared in the costume of the king 
Dussantah. Further, the paper proceeds to certain points 
concerning some dramatic technique, namely the relation 
of the jjrastdvana to the main plot in a drama and of th(3 
sutradhara to the characters in the drama. 


9. A study on the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana Bhatta. 

In this paper, the work on grammar by JNarayana 
Bhatta called the P rakriijdsarvasva is analysed with a 
view especially to giving the authorsand works quoted in it. 
There are some authors unknown till now, especially the 
author of a commentary on the Kdsilidniitti of Vamana. 
In the work there are also profuse (juotations from some 
works of which no complete copy is available, especially the 
Bhojasutr as with the commentary on them by Dandanatha. 
There is mention of one Sankara also, who in some places 
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is to be identified with the author of the Jdyamangala com- 
mentary on the Bhaffikavga ; in one place he is the great 
Sankaracharya himself. There is also dealt with in the 
paper the general attitude of the author towards Sanskrit 
grammar, towards authority in grammar, his catholic point 
of view and his synthetic method in the treatment of the 
subject. Certain interesting interpretations of grammatical 
terms are also dealt with. 


Dr. A. N. Narastmhia, m.a., pIi.d., University 
Librarian, Mysore. 

10. Gitagangadhara of Sri Nanjarajasekhara. 

The Privie Minister — Poet of Mysore. 

This Sirdstapculi in p]*aise of Srikantliesvara of 
Nanjangud is modelled on Gitag()imida of Jayadeva. 

The author, Sri Nanjarajasekhara or simply Naiijaraja, 
is the brother of Dalavayi Devaraja and son of Kalale 
VTraraja and gi’andson of Kalale Doddaraja. These 
belong to the Dalavayi family of Kalale. The author 
Naiijaraja is also known to History, as Karaohuri 
Nanjarajaiya, lived about 1737-67 A. D. and he 
has also written the following Kannada works : — 

1. Mahesvara Bhakti Vilasa Darpana 

^A. Lihgapurana 

3. Sivagite 

4. Sivabhaktavilasadarpana 

5. Markandeyapurana 

6. Kakudgiri Mahatujyam 

7. Halasya Mahatmyam 

8. Graralapuri Mahimadarsa 

9 . Si vad h anno 1 1 ara 

10. Haradattacharyara Mahatme 

11. Bharata-Adiparva 

The name of the author is given in the eighth stanza 
of each astapadi. The descriptive account of the ances- 
tors of the author, as given in this work, agrees in all 
respects with the one given in the inscriptions : Yd. 32., 
Yd. 68., and Tn.N. 36. 
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The colophun at the end of each of hin works, so far 
made available, bears out the statements made by the 
author about himself and his literary works. 

The nlgan used in this work of six mrgaa and ‘ll 
axfapddls, according to the manuscripts in my possession, 
are the following and these are reported to have been in 
use in Southern India during the lAth century : — 

1. Malavi, 2. Bbairavi, 3. Vasanta, 4. Rainakfi- 
ya, 6. Nagagaudhari, 6. Kambhoji, 7. Bhupali, 
8. Karnata, 9. Desaksari, 10. Varali, ll. Aankara- 
bharana, 12. Ahari, 13. Kapi, 14. Mukbari, 16. Madhya- 
niavati, and 16. Regupti. 

The author is a devout bhakta of Si'Tkanthe.'ivara of 
Nanjangnd. This is a very good Hivadapadi in Sanskrit 
and has not been noticed by Professor Sainbamnrti of the 
Madras University in his Extension Lectures, recently 
delivered at Madras. 


0. R. Nahxsimha S.astrf, Assistant Professor of 

Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, My.sorc. 

■11. Sanskrit paper on “A Novel view of Rasa”. 

1. The importance of the Rasa School a-mong the 
different schools of poetics. 

2. Points of detail in respect of which there is 
difference of opinion among tlie followers of the Rasa 
school. 

3. Practical unanimity of opinion as regards the 
nature of Rasa. 

4. The novelty of the view (rega)'diug nature of 
Rasa) adopted by an Alaiikara writer of the early part of 
the 12th century. Arguments advanced in favour of this 
view which is opposed to the traditional view. 

5. Examination of the arguments referred to above, 
and conclusion in favour of the traditional view. 
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Nakasimha Sastby, Devudu, m.a., Bangalore. 

^12. Message of Kalidasa. 

Kalidasa is unique in combining in his kavyas the 
literary beauty of the Kamayana, and the deep religious 
thought of the Mahabharata. Others have improved upon 
the performance of Kalidasa but partially only. Perhaps 
he is the mouthpiece of the age of the early Brahman 
revival ; and so, this unusual combination. 

His is the poetry of optimism, which knows no defeat, 
nor goes mad with success. He pursues the goal cheer- 
fully. The attainment of perfection to him means 
removal of the impediments in the way. 

Like his ancestor of the hoary Vedic past, he delights 
in the World which has its own values and pleasures ; but 
there is something higher and nobler. To one who knows 
the latter, the values change and so it ceases to be of any 
consequence. 

His man is a conqueror in tlie full sense of the term. 
Only ther(^ is a way to do it. Master the means and 
success is yours. 

Insistence on smdhmnia with a just pride, emphasis 
on the co-operation of the other-wordly-minded hermit 
and the prosperous hero for the welfare of the world, and 
tlu* belief in a benevolent Nature which is all alive, are 
other aspects of his Message which always rejuvenates 
and reforms the World. 


H. N. Kaghavendrachar, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

13. Rasa. 

1. The importance of liasa. Reference to Kaoya- 
prakasa^ Kavyapradlpa and its commentary. , 

2. Definition of Uasa with reference to love as 
Bam. 

3. Love in actual life. Karya^Karanci and mha- 

kari. 

4. Love in dancing and poetry. Vibhava^ anubhdva 

and vyahhicliari. ^ 
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5. The philosophy of Basa. 

6, Its realistic implication. 


S. Eamachandra Eao, Esq., m.a., Department 
of Sanskrit, Mysore University. 

14. Tragedies in Sanskrit 

Importance of tragedy in Western literature. 
Attempt at finding out tragedies in Sanskrit — Opinions 
of Western critics and of Indian poetics — How four 
dramas-Urubhanga, Karnabhara, Venlsarrihara and 
Chandakausika conform to Western standards of tragic 
drama. 

Reasons for calling Karnabhara, a tragedy even though 
the death of the hero does not take place — Death of the 
hero in Orubhahga — Death expressed euphemistically 
in Chandakausika — Death of the hero in Vopisaiiihara — 
reasons for considering Duryodhana as the hero of Vcni- 
samhara. 

The heroes, — Men illustrious in rank and fortune of 
exceptional character —How they suffer calamities — 
Causes for the calamities — Karna’s moral and intellectual 
error — Tragic trait that led to Duryodhana’s fall — 
Harischandra, a victim of fate and circumstances. 

Construction of Veni and Chandakausika, Shake- 
spearean in type — structure-element of curiosity — com- 
plexity. Urubhafiga and Karnabhara, Greek in typo — 
Simplicity of structure ; unchanging situation, concentra- 
tion on one personality — representation of catastrophe — • 
the three unities. 

Common features of Greek tragedies and those 
dramas : — Subject matter, display of character, curse, 
epic and lyrical elements, dialogue, dreams, tragic irony, 
absence of comic elements, fewness of characters, collision 
of rival principles, moralising tendency. 

How the impropriety of the Love scene and the 
irrelevancy of certain acts disappear when Veni is 
viewed as a tragedy — Significance of the Love scene in 
Chandakausika. Title^. and ending of the play — The 
‘ tK^igio sentiment’. 
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K. Rama Pishakoti, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

i6. An interpretation of a Text from the Dhvanyaloka. 

In laying down what has been characterised as 
the hoTiahlolia equation, Vnttikara has made a statement 
which, as it is now accepted and interpreted, runs as 
follows : — 

“ nihatasahacarlvirahakdtarakrauhclidkrandajanitali 
hoka eva hlokatayd parinatahy 

(DH— p— 27.) 

In this form of the text there is involved a Rama- 
yanaviradha and varied attempts have been made to 
remove it. Amongst these the most important is 
the suggestion that the term sahacdri be changed into 
sahacdra. This is obviously not very satisfactory. The 
Rdmayanavirddha ceases to exist if we accept the 
text as printed in the Kavyamala Edition of the text 
(1911), which reads sannihita instead of nihata. In which 
case it means the wailings of the dying bird moved the 
sage into activity. The bird was crying, not because of 
the pangs of the wound, nor because of the prospect of 
immediate death, but because of his immediate separation 
from his beloved. In other words, the virahavedana of 
the dying bird, who thus figured as an ideal lover, roused 
the sage and his over-powering emotion burst itself out in 
the well-known song — 

ma nisada pratistham tvaniagamah sasvatl samdW 
yat kraunchamithunadekamavadhlh kamauiohitarfi^^ 


Mimamsakaratna, and Mimamsa Siromani, V. A. 
Ramaswami Sastri, m.a., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Annamalai University. 

16. Was Bhartrihari a Buddhist? 

An attempt is made to refute the current view that 
Bhartrihari was a Buddhist. 
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T. N. Srebkantaiya, Esq., m.a., Lecturer in Kannada, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

*17. * Imagination * in Indian Poetics. 

The supreme place usually given to Imagination in 
Western Poetics. The purpose of the present paper : to 
bring together and correlate the views of some great 
Indian theorists on Imagination. 

Pratiblid^ the Sanskrit equivalent of Imagination. A 
word about the samadhiguna of Vamana and the hhavika- 
lamlcdra. The essential identity of mkti and pratihlid. 
The observations of Raja^ekhara, Tauta, Kuntaka, Ablii- 
navagupta, Mahimabhatta and a few others on the nature 
of pratibhd. Kuntaka deserves special mention : his 
vakrakavivydyara is nothing but yratibhdvijapdra. 

The causes of yratibhd. Its supremacy over the 
other qualities and accomplishments held necessary for 
a poet. 

Creative Imagination {Kdrayitrl yratibhd). The two 
main modes of its working : ayUrvdrthanirmdna and 
siiksmartha darhana. Can poetry represent life exactly as 
it is ? The implications of admitting vastudhvarii^ 
svabhdvokti, etc. 

The poet’s imagination always under the control of 
the dominant mood of the poem. The fitness {ancliitya) of 
a fancy or an image determined with reference to Basa. 

Intuition and Expression {yrdkhyd and uydkhyd). 
Does the poet’s conception undergo any modification in 
the course of expression ? Kuntaka’s observations. 

Pratibhd as the basic element in every alamkdra. 

Pratibhd as the chief criterion for estimating the 
greatness of a poet. 

Descriminative and Responsive Imagination {Bhdva- 
yitrl Pratibhd), The necessity for the co-operation of the 
reader’s imagination with the poet’s. 

Concluding remarks. 


3 * 
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Mr. M. N. Srinivasa Iyengar, Samskrita 
Kavicharitre Office, Bangalore. 

18. Kannada paper on “ Vararuchi and Katyayana. ' 

Uncertainty as regards the parentage, time, place, 
etc., of Vararuchi. 

The Kathasaritsagara story identifying Katyayana 
and Vararuchi not deserving of credenqe. 

Inaccuracy of the belief in the contemporaneity of 
Vararuchi, Katyayana, Vyadi, Indradatta and Panini. 

‘ Katyayana ’ neither the family name nor an alter- 
native of Vararuchi. 

Available references to Vararuchi and Katyayana. 
No mention of Vararuchi in the numerous works attri- 
buted to Katyayana. Conclusion to the effect that 
Katyayana and Vararuchi are not identical and the author 
of the Vartikas is Katyayana and not Vararuchi. 


K. A. SUBRAMANIA Iyer, Bsq., M.A., Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University. 

19. Who are the Anityasphotavadinah ? 

Professor Charu Deva Shastri’s new edition of the 
Vakyapadlya with the commentaries of Bhartrihari and 
Vrisabhadeva is a very welcome publication. It throws 
light on many interesting points. One such is the exist- 
ence of some thinkers who used the word sphota in 
explaining their views, while holding the anityapaksha. 
There were two sets of people who did that. According 
to the first set, sphota is the name of the first sound that 
is produced by any movement or contact and dhvani that 
of the reverberation or echo following it. This view is set 
forth in Vakyapadlya, 1, 103. Vrisabhadeva says that the 
people who held this view were different from those who 
held the abhivijaktivdda. Abhinavagupta quotes Vak. I, 
103, to prove that grammarians were the first who used 
the word dhvani in the sense of reverberation, or echo. 
This means that according to Abhinavagupta, the 
antiyapakslia was held by grammarians. Perhaps they 
were not the orthodox grammarians but a minority 
among them. According to the other set sphota and 
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dhvani are produced at the same time. Sphota is like the 
flame of a lamp and dhvani like the light. Another 
comparison is with a substance and its smell. Both are 
produced at the same time. Were the people who held 
this view also grammarians? 


Pandit M. R. Vaeadachabya, Kannada Pandit, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

S,i)a3ci ? 

sSojso — 

Z3D3, — ?3«)ai);5 ;raoii)4cctodi oteidi 7 

esSd ’ 

s5oia^i!!d^rtv*Js esSd rtii0rts*ci. 

d?3 — d^sra:;5)Ci5’ «^Q4'SdSrt^7345S ’ 

‘ SlO ’ eiiOtO So^Od . 

«) g iS 

jp^d^^olo '5^d dj335rls?rij3 -sdi^S 

:3^2ls5o^rts*.5. 

si) ^bS^d sra dd , wdOod djs? enojss 


R. D, Kaemabkak, Esq., m.a., Principal and Professor 
of Sanskrit, Sir Parasurarabhan College, Poona 2. 

21. The Authorship of the Bhagavadgita, in the light 
of the Vibhuti-adhyaya of the Gita. 

Peofessob Lachmi Dhab Shastbi, M.A., -M.O.L., Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit, Delhi University, 
Delhi. 

22. The Myth of the Five Husbands of Draupadi. 
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V. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

Prof. M. Hibiyanna, m.a., Presideut. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt., m.a., d.sc. 

Bao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belavai.kar, M.A., ph.D., i.E.s. 
Vidwan H. N. Raghavendbachar, m.a., Secretary. 


M. S. Basavalingiah, Esq., m.a., b.l., Assistant 

Curator, Grovernment Oriental Library, Mysore. 

1. The VIrasaiva doctrines relating to the conception of 
Paramatman, Jivatman and final beatitude. 

Brahma is termed Lifiga in the Virasaiva philo- 
sophy and Jiva is known by the technical name of 
Ahga. The existence of the world is not illusory, as in 
the Advaita system of Sankara but is as real as that of 
Brahma ; and the world lies in a dormant condition in 
Brahma before creation. This Brahman, like the liquid 
ghee becoming solid, became Isvara, while creating the 
world; and His energy is called Sakti. The latter is in- 
separably associated with Brahman as pollen with lotus. 
The whole world of spirit and matter takes its rise from 
Siva united with Sakti as the threads of the web come out 
of the spider’s womb. The world is only a manifestation of 
Siva. Brahma appears to be limited by Upadhi as Akasa 
appears so by jars, etc. 

Siva himself becomes Jiva, when he is in association 
with sthula sakti and gets limited knowledge, power, etc., 
Jivas are as many as there are Upadhis. Siva and Jiva 
appear in one and the same chaitanya. 

When Jiva shakes off the impurities existing in his 
three bodies, namely, karana, suksma and sthula by in- 
stalling in them the three Liugas, namely, Bhava, Prana 
and Ista, and practisesthis Lihgafigasamarasya, he realises 
his oneness with Brahma and attains final release. 



Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.D., University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu University, Benares. 

2. The Pre-Patanjala Yoga. 

In this paper an attempt is made, with the help of 
statements in the Bliagvad-glta, the Svetdivatara and 
other Upanisads, the Pdtanjalagogahhasya, and the 
Darsanic literature generally (including Jain and Buddhist 
writings), to determine the nature of the original Yoga 
system, which was Pre-Buddhist in origin and the ulti- 
mate basic notions of which can bo traced back to the 
Brahmanic and the Later-Vedic periods. Incidentally 
there is offered a discussion of the problem of the identity 
of the Yoga-Patanjali with Vyakarana-Patahjali and the 
question whether the original Baihkhya was theist, 
monist, and idealist, or in the alternative, atheist, dualist, 
and realist. The paper also contains an appreciation and 
criticism of Professor Jacobi's valuable and scholarly 
paper on the same subject published in 1930. 


Prof. G. H. Bhatt, m.a., Baroda. 

3. A further note on VIsnusvami and Vallabahacharya. 

1. This paper is a continuation of my paper on 
“ Visnusvami and Valla.bhacarya" read before the Seventh 
Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933, and tries to prove 
on fresh grounds that the alleged relation between the 
two Acaryas is not at all acceptable. 

2. The evidence of the work, Bdmapatala^ shows the 
disparity between the religio-philosophical views of the 
two Acaryas. 

3. The document at Ujjain, showing the connection 
between the two Acaryas, is unreliable. 

4. According to Vallabhacarya, Bilvamahgala was a 
follower of the MayavMa-school at the outset. The 
latter therefore cannot be a spiritual teacher of the former, 
who therefore cannot be connected with Visnusvami. 

5. Prof. Glassenappe's view examined. 

6. Conclusion. 
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H. D. BhattachabyyAjBsq., m.a., b.l., Dacca University. 

4. Yoga Psychology. 

Buddhism and Yo^a Philosophy, and to a less extent 
Jainism also, entered into a searching analysis of the 
process of thinking in order to find out the impediments 
to that coucentration of attention on spiritual matters 
which all of them considered to be essential for the reali- 
sation of the mmimim bonnrn of spiritual life. Each 
started with certain philosophical assumptions ; and in the 
case of the Yoga system these were the duality of Purusha 
andPrakrti, the painful character of all temporal existence, 
the infinity of Purushas, the isolated character (kaivalya) 
of the released soul and the absence of pain in the state 
of salvation. The process of bondage is constituted by 
the gradual covering over of the soul by different vestments 
of materiality —a process which is really eternal but des- 
cribed as due to the loss of equillibriuin of the three gunas 
of Prakrti in the proximity of Purusha The process of 
liberation is constituted by the removal of these vestments 
and the sinking of the soul into its inner essence of pure 
experience. The ultimate condition is from the nature of 
the case indescribable, but successive advances towards 
spiritual illumination are described and distinguished from 
one another. The method of advance is the utilisation 
of the material obstacles themselves in the interest of the 
spirit. Hence gross matter, gross body, the sense organs, 
mind, egoism and intelligence are all pressed into the 
service as objects of concentration and various powers 
are supposed to develop as the power of concentration 
increases. The converse process of withdrawal from these 
is simultaneously pushed on. This leads to a description 
of mental types for which different disciplines are laid 
down. Minute prescriptions about the bodily and 
mental attitudes of concentration and ethical acts and 
intentions are delineated with great skill, and well-known 
psychological laws are exploited to bring about the 
immobility of psychical life (which the Yoga considers 
to be material in character) and to uproot not only overt 
thoughts but also memories, dispositions, instincts and 
other latent tendencies. Suprarational experiences of 
different grades of fineness also come in for treatment but 
not at such length as in Buddhism. 
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PraLhad C. Divanji, Esq., m.a., ll.m., First Class 
Subordinate Judge, Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 

5. The Problem of Freedom in Indian Philosophy. 

The western philosophers have given much thought 
to the question how far an individual soul is free to think 
out his own highest ideal and take appropriate steps 
towards its realization, and fixed upon certain laws as 
governing him when engaged in such a pursuit. The 
object of this paper is to investigate whether the Indian 
philosophers had thought over that problem and, if so, 
what conclusions they had arrived at and how far they 
are in accord with those of the western thinkers. 

Towards that end the Indian philosophers arc divided 
into two classes — (1) the founders of the philosophical 
systems who were idealists and (2) the composers of the 
Itihasas and Puranas who were realists ; and on a general 
survey of their composition the conclusion has been drawn 
that the former had not, but the latter had, thought over 
the problem in all its bearings, that according to them 
there are three kinds of causes which throw obstacles in 
the way of the realization of one’s ideal, namely Adhya- 
tmik (personal), Adhibhautik (environmental) or Adhi- 
daivik (spiritual or supernatural) and that these causes 
correspond to those results of the operation of “ The 
Law of Personality ”, “The Law of the Ought ” and “ The 
Law of Nature ” of the western philosophers, who are for 
the purpose of drawing a comparison between the Adhi- 
daivik causes and the law of nature divided into three 
classes namely — (1) the Eationalistic Idealists, (2) the 
Personalists and (3) the Naturalists. 

In the end a hope is expressed that more educated 
Indians would take to a serious study of the Epic and 
Pauranic literatures of India with a view to get new 
light on many a problem in which the modern thinkers 
are engaged. 
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K. Gopalakrishnamma Garu, Government 
Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

6. The keystone of Indian Logic. 


G, Hanumantha Rao, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. 

7. The Dialectic of Pramanya. 

The paper does not deal with the problem of validity 
historically. It is essentially an analytical and critical ' 
study of it. It consists of three parts : The first part 
deals with the dialectical development of the problem, the 
second with the dialectical movement of thought back and 
forth between alternative solutions of it and the third is a 
general reflection on how the problem stands in con- 
temporary philosophy. 


P. V. Kane, Esq., m.a., ll.m.. Advocate, 

Angre’s Wadi, Bombay, 4. 

8. Kalivarjya (Practices forbidden in the Kali age). 

As in other countries so in India the Golden Age has 
been in the past. Rgveda X. lOTO shows that even at 
that time it was believed that moral degradation will 
predominate in times to come. But in the Rgveda there is 
no theory of the four Yugas. I’he word Y'uga is used in the 
Rgveda in the sense of ‘yoke,’ a very brief period, generation, 
long period of time, a cycle of four years. The names of 
the four Yugas do not occur in the Rgveda. But Kyta in 
Rg. X. 346 appears to mean ‘ a lucky throw of dice’. 
Kali appears to be the name of a sage (Rgveda VIII. 
6615 and Rgveda _X. 398). The w’^ords Krta, Treta, 
Dvapara, Kali (or Askanda) occur in the Taittiriya and 
Vajasaneya Sarhhitas, in the Taittiriya and Satapatha 
Brahrnanas, in the sense of throws of dice. The Aitareya 
brahrnana mentions the names Krta and others, but it is 
doubtful whether any regular theory of four Yugas had 
then been evolved. The ancient Dharma-sutras of 
Gautama and Apastamba do not exhibit any full-fledged 
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theory of four Yugas. It is in the Manusmyti, the 
Visnudharmasutra, the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
that we get a fully developed theory of Yugas. This must 
have been done during the five or six centuries before 
Christ. This theory of practices progressively deteriorat- 
ing in four ages provided a useful means of explaining 
away inconvenient texts and obnoxious practices. But 
the result is amusing, since writers who like Parasara 
profess to have legislated for the Kali age have to be 
relegated to remote ages, as the practices permitted by 
them were condemned in later times. Works like the 
Smrticandrika, Caturvargacintamani, Parasara-madhaviya 
contain long quotations dealing with Kalivarjya taken 
from the Adityapurana. Apastamba condemned giving a 
special share to the eldest son, and Brhaspati condemns 
niyoga in the Kali age. Among the Puranas, the 
Naradiyapurana contains four verses on Kalivarjya. A 
few verses from the Brahmapurana on the same subject 
are cited by Apararka and others, d'he Adityapurana 
forbids about forty-four practices which are then set out 
and brief notes are added, where necessary, showing how 
those practices were once allowed (i.e., were once dliarma). 
It appears that the Kalivarjya verses began to be com- 
posed about 4th or 5th century A. D. and the process Went 
on till at least the 8th or 9th century. 


M. Lakshminarasimhiah, Esq., m.a.. Lecturer 
in Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

9. The Jiva in Advaita. 

Introduction — Two opposite tendencies, assertivistic 
and negativistic, holding sway alternately in the succes- 
sive periods of Indian thought-development. 

The Advaitin— Not a nihilist— Strikes the happy 
mean between the extremes. 

The Advaitic concept of reality. 

Kapid survey of the Adhikaranas pertaining to J iva 
in the Sutra-bhashya with some of the commentaries 
thereon. 

Deductions. 

Parallelism between the Advaitin and Bosanquet. 

Corroboration of Idealism by modern science. 

Conclusion. 
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JP. M. Modi, b.a. (Bombay Uni.), M.a., (b.h.u.) 
ph. D. (Kiel Uni.), Zala Vedanta Prizeman 
(Bombay Uni.), Professor of Sanskrit, Samal- 
das College, Bhavnagar. 

10. The Scheme of Brahmasutras I. 1—3: A Rapproahement. 

In this paper the writer has undertaken an inquiry 
into the soheme of the author of the Brahmasutras in the 
arrangement of the Srutis selected for discussion in Bra. 
Su. I, 1—3. 

A table of the visayavdkyas referred to in Bra. Su. I. 

1 — 3 shows that the Srutis selected by the Sutrakara from 
any particular Upanisad are exactly in the order in which 
they originally occur in that particular Upanisad. Thus 
the serial order and the preponderance of the vimyavakyas 
from the Chandogya Upa. in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3 do not prove 
Prof. Belvalkar’s view that the original basis of Bra. Su. 
I. 1 — 3 was a “ Chandogya Upanisad Brahmasutra”. 

A suggestion for the scheme of Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3 is 
contained in Bra. Su. III. 3. 11 {diumdadayah pradJia- 
nasya) and in Bra. Su. III. 3. 38 — 39 (mfyddayah kanidd 
itaratra tatra c’ dyatanadihhyah). The three groups of 
attributes, viz.^ dnandddayah^ satyddayali and dyatand- 
daiyali mentioned in these Sutras refer to the attributes 
of Brahman mentioned in Bra. Su. 1. 1 — 2 and 3, respec- 
tively. 

Points of evidence : — 

1. Identification of dnanda in anandddi with dnanda 
in the visayavdkya of Bra. Su. I. 1, 2 {dnandaddhyeva 
khalvimdni hhutdni jdyante^ anandena jdtdni jivanti^ 
anandam pmyanfyabhuayimsanti — Tai. U pa. III. 6). 
Identification of safya in satyddayah with satya in satya- 
samkaVpa in the visayavdkya of Bra. Su. I. 2. 1 viz.^ Cha, 
Upa. III. 14 — 2. Identification of dyatana in dyatanddi- 
hhyali (Bra. Su. III. 3 — 39) with dyatana in 
dynbhvddydyatanam ixx Bra. Su. I. 3 — 1. 

2. Interpretations of Bra. Su. III. 3 — 11, 38—39. 
Reconstruction of Sutra III. 3 — 39 as satyddayali kanidd 
itaratra, tatra c’ dyatanddibhyah. — Evidence of Bra. Su. 
III. 2 — 14 {arUpavad eva hi tatpradhanatvat) for the 
meaning of the word pradhdna. Evidence of Bra. Su. I. 

2 — 23 {rdp' opanydsdcca). According to the Sutrakara the 
supreme Being has two aspects a-rapav(U which is the 
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chief or pradhana aspect and riipavat which is the 
secondary aspect. Both them can have gunas or 
dharmas. The group of attributes, anandddayah^ belongs 
only to the chief or pradhana aspect. The group, satya- 
dayah optionally belongs to the rupavat aspect or pnrusJia, 
The group, ayatanqdayah belongs solely to the riipavat 
aspect. Thus the Srutis about anipavat Brahman, those 
which according to the Sfitrakara describe both the rupavat 
and the a-riipavat and those which deal with only the 
rUpavat are collected and discussed by the Sfitrakara in Bra. 
Sfi.I. 1—2 and 3, respectively. 

3 — 4. An analysis of the nature of (III) the Sutra- 
kara’s arguments in Bra. Sil. I. 1 — 3 and (IV) the contents 
of the vimyavakya Srutis of Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3. The 
Sfitrakara in the first Pada argues that the visaydvakyas of 
that Pada mention the creation, continuation and merging 
of this world from and into the topic of the visayavakyas. 
His chief argument in the second Pada is that the Srutis 
discussed therein mention the gunas, dharmas and the 
rilpa of the Supreme — Being. In the third Pada he 
emphasizes the fact that the visayavakyas of that Pada 
call their topics ‘‘ purusha'^ or mention his exclusive 
attributes. These arguments are consistent with the 
nature of the contents of the visayavdkyas, 

5. The result of this paper solves many other 
problems regarding Bra. Sfn I. 1 — 3. 

6. Examination and refutation of the views of 
Safikaracarya, the Bhamatikara, the author of the Batna- 
prabha, Anandagiri, Ramanuja and Vallabha about the 
scheme of the Sfitrakara’s selection of the visayavakgas and 
their arrangement in Bra. Su. I. 1 — 3. 


Pbof. N. B. Purohit, M.A., B.T., Bahauddin 
College, Junagarh. 

11. The Gaudapadakarikas and Buddhism. 

1. Ajativada (the doctrine of No-origination) Ajati — 
the highest truth. Its two aspects — one, negative — an 
uncompromising denial of creation-subjective and 
objective. Two, positive, equally uncompromising assertion 
of the ever — unborn, as the absolute — Atman, Brahman 
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or Vijnana. The negative aspect is but a corollary of the 
positive absolute of the Upauisads. 

(1) The doctrine of No-origination is supported by 

(i) the ITpanisads that assert Atman, Brahman or Vijhtoa 
as the only Ultimate, teach identity between the individual 
and the supreme soul, deny creation and assign all 
distinctions to may a. 

The doctrine of maya is an off-shoot and an expla- 
nation of Ajativada. Maya is both the cause and the effect, 
both positive and negative ; anadi and yet capable of being 
removed and associated with Atman without affecting Him. 
The doctrine of aniroacaniyata is foreshadowed, not 
definitely formulated. 

(2) Comparison between dream and waking. 
Subjective experience on par with dreams. All distinctions 
are figments of imagination. 

(3) Keasoning — Disagreement among creationists. 
First cause cannot be sat or asai. Duality has no basis, 
objective world being unreal. 

(d) Mystic intuition shows that reality is trans- 
cendent and absolute. Jati or creation represents the 
lower aspect of reality ; it is relatively true and assumes 
the unreal as real. 

2. The Gaudapadakarika and Buddhism. The 
question of Buddhistic influence. Comparison of the 
positum of Gaudapada with those of the Vijnanavadins 
and SCinyavadins. Dialectic and verbal similarities. 
Unity of the work, Gaudapada was a Vedantin. 


ViDWAN H. N. Raghavendrachar, M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

12. The Sankhya theory of evolution In the light of 
modern thought. 

I. (1) The meaning of evolution as change from the 
simple to the complex. 

(2) Evolution as applied to 'praparica parinama 
in Sankhya. 

(3) The doctrine of evolution in Sankhya. 

(i; Prakrti consists of three gunas. 
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(ii) All products are implicit in her, 

(hi) Change is her essence. 

(iv) Her equillibrium is disturbed by the presence 
of pvrusa. 

(vj She changes into the world in order to get 
yurusa bhoga and ayavarga, 

(vi) Her order of evolution is determined by the 

nature of the three gmias. 

(vii) Karma determines the particular disposition 

of evolution. 

(viii) ^J’he process of evolution is timeless. 

II. (1) The history of modern theories of evolution 
presents three stages — Mechanical view of life, Biological 
view of evolution and Emergent evolution. 

(2) These theories are defective, because they do 
not offer a satisfactory explanation of the distinction 
between the material and the spiritual aspects of the 
universe, and the progressive nature of evolution. 

(3) The position of Sankhya is free from these 
defects. Several points in it have enduring value even 
from the point of the later Indian thinkers. 


ViDWAN H. N. liAGHAVENDBACHAR, M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

13. Epistemology of Nyaya-vaisesika and Modern Thought. 

1. The epistemological considerations of Nyaya- 
vaisesika like those of modern thought consist of three 
aspects— the sources of knowledge, the place of knowledge 
in the world of reality and the truth of knowledge. 

2. The source of knowledge in Nyaya-vaisesika is 
atman in relation to manas. The position of Nyaya- 
vaisesika is not pure empiricism. In the sense that 
knowledge includes more than what is given by the 
external senses, the term Rationalisui can be applied to 
his position. His position can, as a whole, be described 
as Rationalistic Empiricism. 

3. Nyaya-vaisesika gives knowledge an important 
place in the world of reality. This is indicated in its 
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conception of the real as prarnetja. Its view of know- 
ledge is realistic. Its position is more systematic than 
that of many schools of thought in modern Philosophy. 

4. As the criterion of truth, Nyayavaisesika accepts 
the coherence view in the form of sajatiya and vijatiya 
Samvada, 

5. Though the position of Nyaya-vaisesika is not 
accepted to be final by the later Indian thinkers, it has 
infiuenced them a good deal in every aspect of epistemo- 
logical considerations. The spirit of its systematic 
treatment of the epistemological problems may be used 
with much advantage even by modern thinkers. 


H. Ramakantacharya, Esq., b.a., Tenali, Guntur 
District. 

14. The Sovereign Secret of Bhagavadgita. 


Vkvan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri. 

15. The New Psychology and the Old Vedanta. 

Though modern psychology has done good service in 
being pragmatic in its aim and in basing itself on physio- 
logy, it has no real justification for the superior airs 
assumed by it. Its two pivots are Behaviourism and 
Psycho-analysis. Both of these exalt only some aspects 
of the totality of life, and those aspects are among the 
minor aspects of life. Life is not in its totality mere 
responses to external stimuli. Behaviourism binds in the 
shackles of determinism what is essentially free and 
creative and joyful, whatever be its present self-enslave- 
ment by ire and hate. Psycho-analysis burrows so much in 
the underground chambers of the unconscious that it 
blinks when it comes out into the daylight of the 
conscious and is unable to bear the dazzling but charming 
radiance of the Superconscious. It has overdone the theory 
of the libido and has exalted a minor segment of being to 
the dignity of the fulness of things. The moral life is the 
threshold of the spiritual life and demands a suppression of 
the elements of desirefulness in life. Freud has exalted 
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Desire — nay, the corpse of dead Desire— to occupy the 
throne of the Soul. The moral sense and the spiritual 
sense are the deepest things in us and cannot be explained 
or explained away on a mere physical basis or on the 
basis of the unconscious or the sub-conscious in us. The 
moral sense implies the negation of Desire. The spiritual 
sense implies a touch of the Infinite, a sense of mystery, a 
feeling of dependence, a grateful consciousness of benevo- 
lence, a feeling of awe coupled with comradeship and 
love. Religion is the attitude of the highest portion of our 
being, and cannot be derived from the lower aspects of our 
nature at all. It is in the highest heights of mystic truth 
and realisation through Yoga and Bhakti and Jiidna that 
we attain the highest peace and power and bliss. 


S. SRiKANTiiyV Sastre, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

16. Jaina Epistemology. 

1. The problem of Knowledge in Jainism — Jiiana 
and its nature. 

2. Objections against SyMvada by the Buddhists 
and Aupanishadas refuted. 

3. Dualism and Realism fundamental to Jainism. 

4. Some views of modern scholars based on a 
misunderstanding of Jaina tenets. 

5. Jaina Epistemology approaches Locke’s theory 
of knowledge closely. Jainism is neither ethically bankrupt 
nor metaphysically barren. 


Principal, Sqbbiah Shastri, Nyayatirtha, 
Sravanabelgola. 

17. Jafn Dharma and Jaina Darsanas. 


1P, Moksha and Mokshamarga (in Hindi), 


4 
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Pbincipai., Subbiah Shastki, 

Palace Vidwan, Nyayatirtiha, Sravaiiabelgola. 

18 . ^ («RT 5 r). 


p t II 

R. wrg. %55rflq?, Pt^wq^, 

g^ I qra q^wiw^ qf^ 

4? r%^d5i^<j5% f q=q4 ^ qqw- 
g^roi^ ii 

\ . firqq qr€|-q f^qs^fq g#^, 

4? f^^rl ^qr ^qq fqq^sqq^q fqq\qq>f q5?4?«»l 

gj^ fqgsiqrq I 4? 4 qfqf5iRq% qfg!% | ^qqrg. iqq^^pi 
1%?: qr gq> frqr ^ 4qil ii 

V. ?iqq^5s4^ f^qqqqr 4^^444 ^rf^qr fcqr^ 
Rf^sr^rqqq qqqrg qqqrq ^rf^q f^qfmiqil, 4q>? f^- 
4^rgq4 qrqr t qc qrq ii 

•A. gqqqir •i^pqr’^ 4^qr4^^qq?^ trar 1 3 % 

qqq: qqqlq^gq^ ^4 4 qfRr ^qr I q4 3^ 

3qq| 3qq4 qi4 >4 ar^ qqq 4? 4^ %3?qn5^ 

3^f^ I II 

4a?r q»qiq^q q'qfjq 4? gHqqri^i^ ^4 

qr%frq 4? %Rq4 I wlrar I 4^ sjqgfpf srqqg- 
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^ 9Tf^R 1 1 I II 

O. 5^^^f^r^Ir% ?T>TH 3T*IR^ 5T^ I 3T[ciTr% 

30 Tf^r 5fi^ ar^sjfl si? 

3f®n| i?Pi«pR M ^ SfF»R^ 5ft^^r 

^r^ior Iw w^ritRi^rl Tr^fr l?Tr JT^cft^Ji- 
5irarl l^rr 't^^TT^rr ^JT5if?r% w 

<:. 'I 3^ t STc*!^^, 5lrf^WJI^, %^^■ 

5^01^ aitSliff JlRf II 

^#F sFfDi^Ri I f?r« q^-^r 
1 3TfRr qR'^ fR^ qjq^ ^ I ^r^oif^ wimkf 

^q^F qFSJ fRlI II 

? o. ?Fqfi%f^ d^F 1 3Tq: ^rq ?Fg?q 3irf%?f» 

%q55 ^q?TF^F5qqFq% Rq ^Rjq^q ^iR^q ark ?FRqqFftq«^F 
3n?iqqF ^ i fqR f%‘^ 3^ wqFq^qq ^f^^^f qFi i 

qqqFq; ^ijr ^FFFRq^ ii 

h ?[rTf^: mki. 
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H. SuNDARABAJACHAR, EsQ., Vedanta Lectui'ef, 
Mysore. 

19. Of the three systems of Vedanta Why Dvaita is 

preferable. 

Dvaita is preferred to other schools on the following 
grounds : 

(1) Bheda should not he preached by an 
Abhedajnani. 

(2) Madhvachar is praised in the Vedas. 

(3) Even according to the other schools, the 
followers of Dvaita need not undergo any sufferings. 

(4) Major part of the Vedas stands by Dvaita. 

(5) The real existcircc of the Vedas as the proof of 
the above points. 


R. N. SuRYANARAYANA, EsQ., M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

20. Hinduism. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SaSTRI, EsQ., M.A., B.SC., BAR-AT-I.AW, 
Department of Indian Philosophy, Madras University. 

21. The Advaitavidyamukura. 

The paper deals with a fragmentary (Ms. No. 3353, 
Oriental Library, Mysore) purporting to be the work 
of Ranga Raja, the father of Appayya Diksita. An 
analysis of the Manuscript is given in broad outline 
and close aflinities to the Advaita-siddhi are indicated. 
It is suggested that the Mulcura came before the Siddhi 
and that both must have had a common source of in- 
spiration, if the latter did not draw on the former. A 
more definite conclusion seems impossible since what is 
available of the Muhtira is so small. 
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De. Umesha Mishra, m.a., D.Lett., Kavyatlrtha, 
Allahabad University. 

22. A few stray thoughts on the Tattvakaumudi of 
Vacaspati Misra. 

Vacaspati think.s that injaMa earth, etc., is directly 
perceived and as even an ordinary plouglnnan easily 
apprehends it directly, there is no need of its treatment 
in this treatise. ^Mahat, etc. appear to have been recog- 
nised as supersensuons vyaktas, like Pradhana and Piirum. 
This as.sumption justifies his interpretation of Karika (> 
where he talks of only two types of objects of cognition, 
namely, supersensuons and pro- supersensuons, which can 
be known through inference and Agama respectively. It 
is perhaps, therefore, that he requires the object and 
sense-organ contact as an essential factor for Pratyaksa. 
The Imddlii-vrtti appears to hold only a secondary 
importance, in spite of the fact that Karika d.') says that 
the sense-organs are merely the gates for the huddlii-vrtti . 

As against this, we find that all the vyaktas are given 
equal importance and have been equally treated ns objects 
of direct perception. Pradh&na and Piniimn alone are 
supersensuous. The probable correct intorproitation of 
.Karika 6, as suggested in the paper, shows that it equally 
deals with all the three pm;«ana.s' accepted in the system. 
Had Mahat etc. boon really supersensuous, their existeiuM^ 
should have been proved in the treatise as in the 
case of Pradhana and Purnm. But it is not so. That 
all three 'prarnanaH have been givcm equal importance 
shows that their objects also have been equally dealt with 
here, and none of the objects is so gross as to bo recognised 
by a layjnan. Vacaspati appears not to make mucli 
difference between the Sahkhya stand-point and that of 
the Nyaya-Vai.se.sika In fact, the Sankbya faftvns arc 
subtler than those of the other system ; so wdtli a view to 
get my difliculties removed, 1 place this before the learned 
assembly. 
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M. A. Venkata Eao, Esq., m.a., Departtrient of 
Philosophy, Mysore University. 

*23. The Right and the Cood as Ethical Categories in Indian 

Philosophy. 

Object of Paper . — To draw attention to the philoso- 
phical importance of the controversy between the Prabha- 
kara Mimartisa and Vedanta regarding the primacy of the 
practical imperative and to suggest a parallel to the issue 
in European philosophy between some forms of Intui- 
tionism and Idealism, particularly between Ross and 
Prichard on the one hand and Moore and Paton on the 
other. 

Aspects of the Discussion. 

1 . Psychologij . — The Mimamsaka develops a thorough 
Instrumentalist psychology of the apprehension of mean- 
ing (in reference to the child’s acquisition of language) in 
support of his thesis that the essential nature of the moral 
category is practical in character. Intrinsic value belongs 
to action, for no other motivation is possible. The idea 
of action is shown to he essentially involved in all appre- 
hension of meaning, directly or indirectly, and to be the 
invariable antecedent of all voluntary action. 

2. Ethical Category . — The ultimate ethical category 
is declared to he the Right by the Mimamsaka. The idea 
of Right is original and underived for him. He maintains 
this by an analysis of the constituents of ethical action 
and by a demonstration that the invariable antecedent of 
all action is constituted by an idea of action to be done 
by one’s self and that the consciousness of serviceability 
to good is secondary and extrinsic. The details of demon- 
stration are very different from those met with in European 
philosophy and constitute a contribution to the discussion. 
The Vedantin’s reply is analogous to the position of 
Idealism. 

3. Metaphysical . — The ultimate metaphysical issue 
turns on the status of Activity. The Mimamsaka upholds 
a Practical Absolute, Niyoga. The Vedantin upholds a 
Speculative Absolute, Brahman. The issue is parallel to 
the divergent emphasis on the Hebrew note (viz., ultimacy 
of the moral point of view) and on the Greek note of 
Rational Intuition. 
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M. Yamunacharya, Esq., m.a., Department of 
Philosophy, Mysore University. 

24. The Christian Sacraments, Hindu Samskaras and the 
Rationale of Ritualism. 

There is a family likeness in the rituals of religions 
from the primitive to the civilized. 'I’hc ritual unity of 
Christianity and Hinduism in respect of certain sacra- 
ments may he cited as an illustration. The Christian 
sacraments and Hindu SamskA.rt\s are symbolical of the 
identity of religious ujotives. Tlitualisrn in religion is an 
ineradicable factor, although attempts have been made 
from tini?! to time to rescue religion from being smothered 
by rituals. Christianity as originally conceived by Jesus 
was a protest against the excessive ritualism of the 
Hebrews. Buddhism as originally intended by the 
Buddha was a vigorous protest, against the ritualistic 
excesses of the Vedic religion of sacrifices. Within 
Hinduism itself such protests, there have been. The 
Bhagavad-gita teaches the gospel of a religion free from 
elaborate ritualism. The ‘ Sarva-dharman parityajya ’ 
verse of the Gita marks the culmination of the reaction 
against ritualism. But yet it must be acknowledged that 
rituals cannot be altogether eliminated. A.11 attempts to 
elhninate ritualism altogether from institutional religion 
are doomed to be Sisyphean. The letter of ritualism 
killeth ; but as long as the form is animated by the spirit 
of religion, so long will rituals survive. The moment 
rituals cease to represent the ideas and ideals of which 
they form the outward expression they become an empty 
shell to be only cast out. The modern man’s interpreta- 
tion of sacraments is rationalistic and is not based on the 
literal acceptance of dogma. The significance of sacra- 
ments becomes evident by a careful study of the original 
scriptures themselves. 


25. The Evolution of the Monotheistic Conception in the 
Bhagavad-gita. 

The religious problem for the modern mind is how 
God can be conceived, seeing that a concept of God is a 
necessity of thought. A similar problem confronted thinkers 
in ancient India. The polytheistic and the animistic 
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tendencies in the religious beliefs of the people needed to 
be interpreted anew, elevated, refined and synthesized 
with some of the highest philosophical notions that 
resulted from metaphysical speculation. A monotheism 
had to be slowly evolved out of a bewildering complexity 
of a ballet of gods and goddesses. It took thousands of 
years to accomplish this. The gleams of a happy synthesis 
between the monotheistic and monistic tendencies on the 
one hand and an orgy of polytheistic ritualism on the 
other shed a light on the progress of Indian thought as 
evidenced in the Eigveda, the Upanishads and the Gita, 
lieconciliation, synthesis or samanvaya has always been 
the unique characteristic of Hinduism. How the mono- 
theistic conception evolved by several stages may be 
witnessed in the Gita in a few striking verses in the 
seventh, ninth and the seventeenth chapters. Out of this 
crucible of thought emerged a pure and serene monotheism 
which, on its philosophical side, led to a monism of ‘I am 
one ’ and ‘ I am all’. 'I’he philosophy of the Gita thus 
wound its way through labyrinthine ways of searching for 
the unknown God and rose finally to the clear and serene 
vision of the unity of Godhead. 


HiRALxn Amritlal Shah, Esq., b.a.. Princess Street, 
Chaitipsi Building, 2nd Floor, Bombay. 

26 . The Son of Man : Miracles and Betrayal. 
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VI. PRAKRITS. 


Dr. P. L. Vaidya, m. a., d.litt. {President). 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekhara. 

Dr. a. N. Narasimhiah, m.a., l.t., ph.D. 

H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, m.a. {Secretary). 


D. L. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a., Kannada 
Pandit, Mysore. 

1. The Jaina Ramayanas. 

Synopsis : — 

(1) Introductory ; The Jaina Rainayana an 
interesting study in the history of the Rainayana. 

(2) The attitude of the Jainas towards Vahniki 
Rainayana — mainly religious — A popular epic adapted for 
their own particular purpose. — The Rainayana tradition. 

(3) Consequent changes in characterisation and 
structure of the story — The Character of Ravana all 
important. — The evils attendant upon an uncelibate life — 
The Brahmacaryavrata of the Jainas. 

(4) Differences between the Jaina Rainayana and 
the Valmiki Rainayana. (1) In the story, (2) in charac- 
terisation, (3) in religious instruction. 

(6) Two Schools of Jaina Rainayana. (1) The 
School of Virnalaseni, author of the Pamma chario, the 
earliest extent version of the Jaina Rainayana. (2) The 
School of Gunabhadra as is known from the story of the 
Ramayana given as an appendix to the story of the 
Tirthahkara, Munisuvrata — Distinguishing features of 
both these schools —(1) One follows the Valmiki Rainayana 
(2) The other seems to have been influenced by (1) Some 
parts of the Buddhist Ramayana as is known to us from 
the Dasaratha Jataka, (2) the Adbhuta Ramayana. 

The Prakrit and Sanskrit versions of both of these 
schools. Kannada literature particularly rich in Jaina 
Ramayanas. 

(6) Which of these is more popular and why. 

(7) Artistic merits of both of these Schools. 

(8) Conclusion. 
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H. K. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Mysore. 

2. Some Buddhrst Theories of Logic in the Kavyalankara of 

Bhamaha. 

(i) Chapter V and VI of Bharnaha’s Kavyalankara 
contain allusions to certain Buddhist theories of Logic. 
An attempt is made to trace some of them to their original 
sources. 

(ii) Prarnanas, their nature and number {a) 
Bhamaha advocates the view of Dinnaga (cf Kavy V 5 
and PSV. 2), {h) The definitions of Pratyaksa quoted are 
those of Vasubandhu and Dihn%a in their respective 
works, the Vadavidhi and thePramanasamuccya (cf Kavv 
V 6, and TSP 368-372, 391 and PSV 3 and also PSV 15 
and my articles ; Vadavidhi in JBOKS Vol. XII P587-91 
and Vasubandhu and the Vadavidhi IHQ Vol. V 81-86) 
(c) the definitions of Anumana, are the definitions of 
Svarthanumana by Dinnaga and Vasubandhu. II (cf 
PSV, 125 £f and Kavy V. 11). 

(iii) Hetu or reason has only three laksanas or 
characteristics, a theory established by Dinnaga. 

(iv) Drstanta or Example — Bhamaha refers to two 
definitions (Kavy a V 26-27,) one of them is that of Dinnaga. 

(v) Doctrine of Apoha — from Kamalasilait is clear 
that Bhamaha is criticising the view of Dinnaga (Kavva 
17-19 and TSP— P291) 

(vi) Classification of words: — It is to the view of 
Dinnaga that Bhamaha refers in ch. VI. 21 (cf also 
TSP-P371 and 369 PSV on line 1,37. 

(vii) Bhamaha is therefore referring mostly to the 
theories of Vasubandhu and Dinnaga. 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

3. Purana Legends and the Prakrit Tradition in New 
Indo-Aryan. 

The Purana stories (including those of the Epics) and 
the pre-Aryan substratum — Sanskrit versions of popular 
myths and legends, their Prakrit and in many cases pre- 
Aryan originals— final shape taken by these legends in the 
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Paranas -^Prakrit equivalents of Sanskrit names of Parana 
characters indicate their vogue among the people in 
Middle Indo-aryan (pre-vernacular times) — the conti- 
nuance of this Prakrit tradition in the New Indo-Aryan 
languages — some Examples — the Krsna legend in Bengal — 
conclusion. 


Professor A. N. Upadhye, Rajararn College, Kollapur. 

4. Padmaprabha and his commentary on Niyamasara. 

Niyaniasara is an important work of Kundakunda 
who flourished about the beginning of the Christian era 
and who is an authority on Jaina dogmatics. Padinapra- 
bha Maladharideva has written a Sanskrit commentary on 
the Prakrit gathas of Niyamasara, 

From his commentary, we learn that Padmaprabha 
was a Digamhara monk and a renowned poet. In the 
opening verses, he offers salutation to Siddhasena, Bhatta- 
kalahka and Viranandi. From his references in the 
commentary, it can be said with all probability that 
Candraklrti was his pravrjya-dayaha-gurti, .MMhavasena 
his vidya-guru and Viranandi his niryapaka-g ura. 

He has written his commentary for the benefit of the 
pious and for the purification of his spirit. His commen- 
tary is not a literal explanation, but merely propounds, 
often beyond usual limits, the contents and implications 
of Kundakunda’s utterances. He quotes many verses 
from previous authors, and also composes verses himself. 
He has followed the model of Amrtacandra’s commentary 
on Samayasara, from which he has drawn many quota- 
tions. He is more a poet than a commentator; and his 
mission as a commentator has been only an excuse for the 
expression of his poetic talents. 

An analysis (which is given in a tabular form in the 
essay) of the various quotations, numbering up to 92, most 
of which he introduces with the names of works or authors, 
is an interesting study. He quotes from authors like 
Kundakunda, Hamantabhadra, Phjyapada, Yogindra, 
Gunabhadra, Vidyanandi, Amrtacandra, Sornadcva, Maha- 
sena, Vadiraja and Padrnanandi whose probable periods 
we know. Of the works quoted we find the mention of 

6 * 
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Margaprakaba and Stutahindu (referred to in an inscrip- 
tion at Belgolaj which are not available today. Tattvanu- 
Hsana quoted by him is not the same as that of Ramasena. 

In the light of the references to these authors and 
their works and in the light of Nitturu, Tirthahalli and 
Nidugallu inscriptions {Rpigraphia Carnatica XII, 
VIII) the age of Padmaprabha can be settled. He can be 
said to have flourished in the last quarter of the 12th 
century and in the first quarter of the 13th century. 


Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattachabya, Professor, 
Calcutta University. 

5. A Tibetan Anthology. 

In the great collection of Tibetan works, which is 
known by the name of Tanjur (Bstan-hgytir) there is a 
book called ^es-rab-Sdon-bu, in Sanskrit, Prajbadanda or 
the ‘ Stem of Wisdom.’ It is a translation from its 
original Sanskrit attributed to Klu. sgrub or Nagarjuna. 
It is an anthology being a collection of one hundred and 
sixty-one verses on morals taken from different works 
though the names of the works and their authors are not 
mentioned therein. 

In 1896 the great Tibetan scholar of India, Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur edited the Tibetan text for the first 
time and it was published from the Bengal Secretariat 
Press. In his edition he did not divide the verses (from 
one another) but wrote them in running or continuous lines 
as in Sanskrit Mss. or Tibetan Xylographs. For the second 
time, it was edited and translated into English by Major 
W. L. Campbell of Indian Army in 191 9 being published by 
the University of Calcutta. Major Campbell’s edition is 
far from satisfactory, and evidently it is mainly due to 
his being not acquainted with Sanskrit. 

The original Sanskrit is not yet found, and so the 
present paper aims at identifying some of its verses with 
their original forms. 
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VII HISTORY. 

I)R. RaDHAKUMUD MoOKERJI, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 

(P resident). 

Dr. Hema Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, m.a., pIi.d. 
Dr. K. N. V. Shastry, m.a., pIi.d. 

V. Raghavendra Rao, Esq., m.a., b.t. {Secretary). 


Abdul-Majid Siddiqi, Esq., m.a., ll.b., History 

Dept., Osmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

1. Organization of the Central and Provincial Government 
of) the Deccan under the Bahmanides. 

1. Political background. 

2. Principles and characteristics of the Bahniani 
administration based on the data derived from the 
Chalukyan administration of the Deccan and that of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi. 

3. Contribution of Saifuddin Ghori. 

4. Central government as introduced by Allauddin 
Hasan and revised and developed by Muhammad Shah I. 

6. Provincial Governments : the heads and their 
functions. 

6. Changes made by Khwaja Mahmud Gawan in the 
Provincial administration. 

7. Effects of the Bahmani administration after the 
fall of the kingdom on 

(a) the five kingdoms of the Deccan. 

(o) the Marathas. 

P. Acharya, Esq., b.sc., m.r.a.s., p.r.a.i.. State 
Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj State. 

2. A Peep into some Ancient Feudatory Titles of Orissa. 

Titles such as Mangar4ja, Viravara, Mardarija, 
Jagadeva Bhramaravara, Harichandana,Sri-chandana,etc., 
are well-known in Orissa and many rulers of Indian States 
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and zaniindars of Orissa are found to possess these titles. 
It is certain that these titles are of ancient origin and so 
it is very difficult to explain as to how these titles were 
bestowed on persons whose descendants have been using 
them since time immemorial by succession and, therefore, 
the proper significance of their use is beset with uncer- 
tainties. These titles are commonly found in the families 
who were once feudatories of the kings of Orissa. A study 
of the use and significance of these titles will, no doubt, 
throw much light on the feudal system of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa. 

Below is given a list of titles which are enjoyed now 
by many rulers of Indian States of Orissa as well as 
zamindars in the British Districts of Cuttack, Puri, and 
Ganjam which were once under the suzerainty of the 
kings of Orissa. It is very difficult to ascertain the date 
of grant of these hereditary titles. 

A list of the rulers of Indian States in Eastern States 
Agency with their titles and another of the Zamindars in 
British Districts with their titles, are given. 


Dr. a. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

3. Ancient History of Benares. 

P^or a long time, Benares was outside the pale of 
Aryan religion and culture as attested to by the evidence 
of Vedic and Smriti literature. It was the centre of 
Mahadeva worship, which was not recognised by the 
Aryans for a long time. Pauranic legends about Dakshes- 
vara and Divodasa undoubtedly narrate the conflict 
between the religion and cultures of the Aryans and 
non-Aryans. It may be pointed out that according to the 
Vaiju Purdna, Daksha excluded Mahadeva from his 
sacrifice because he was ignorant of the Vedas and was 
outside the scheme of Varndsrama(Jhar7na, The Divodasa 
story in its orignal form undoubtedly narrated the 
stubborn resistance to the advent of the new gods by the 
worshippers of MahMeva. The inclusion of Mahadeva 
among the gods banished is due to the inability of later 
times to understand the original nature of the story. The 
high compliments paid to Divodasa by Vishnu show that 
the non- Aryan religion and culture of Benares had many 
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points of beauty and superiority. Even after their 
conversion to the Vedic religion, the faith of Benares 
people in the new cult of fire sacrifice was only superficial. 
'They felt greater interest in the philosophical speculations. 

The political history of l^enares as narrated in the 
Puranas would go back to about 2,000 B. 0. ; but how far 
the accounts are reliable, one cannot say. The struggle 
between the Haihayas and Kiisls in the pre-Mahahharata 
period seems to have been a historical one. It was fought 
to the bitter end and resulted in the depopulation of 
Benares for a long time. 

Benares was a flourishing and mighty kingdom during 
800-600 B. C. In these days its chief rival was Kosala, 
which eventually succeeded in annexing it. During this 
period, Benares was a famous centre of muslin, scent and 
ivory industries. Distant provinces used to import 
Benares silks, scents and ivory products. 


Bhavara.i V. Krishna Rao, Esq., b.a., b.l., 

Vakil, Rajahmundry. 

4. The Initial Year of the Ganga Era. 

The Ganga era commenced in the Saka year 419 
expired, and possibly with the amanta Chaitra Hnkla 1 ; 
the Ganga era and Ganga-Kadarnba era were identical ; as 
the Ganga era was used by both the earlier and the later 
dynasties, the later Ganga dynasty was not a new family 
but was one that descended from the earlier dynasty, and 
consequently, the later Ganga dynasty was a junior branch 
of the earlier family ; and the Ganga era was intended to 
commemorate the establishment of an independent Ganga 
kingdom in Kalinga by bringing together all the several 
provinces of Kalinga {sakala- Kalinga) under the sway of 
a single Royal house. The association of the Kadamba 
with the victorious Ganga era plainly denotes that the 
Eastern Gangas owed their sovereignty in Kalinga to the 
uninterrupted loyalty, devotion and support of the 
Kadamba vassal kings from the very earliest times. 

The pedigrees of the First and the Second Eastern 
Ganga dynasties are given in the hope that they will be 
found useful in the study of the chronology of the Eastern 
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G-angas and the problem of the initial year of the Gangi 
era. 


Sahttyacharya Pandit Bisheshwarnath Ren, Jodhpur. 

5. The early Rashtrakutas and the present Mysore 

State. 

About 750 A. D., the Rashtrakutas after overthrow- 
ing the Western Chalukyas established their kingdom in 
the Deccan. They then gradually subdued the Pallavas, 
Kadambas and Gangas and became lords of Kanchi, 
Banavasi and Gangavadi. Thus a large part of the terri- 
tory of the present Mj’sore State came under the direct or 
the indirect influence of the Rashtrakutas, This Rashtra- 
kuta kingdom lasted for about 225 years, 

Vijaya, the founder of the present Mysore dynasty, is 
said to have belonged to the Yadava clan and married the 
princess of Hadinadu most probably of the Hoysaia family. 
As only two Yadava clans, one named Rashtrakuta 
(though it belonged to the Suryavarnsa) and the other 
Hoysaia ruled in the provinces included in the present 
Mysore State, it is presumed that both Vijaya and his 
brother Krishna belonged to the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 


Pandit N. Chengalvarayan, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

6. Some Features of South Indian Polity with special 
reference to the Tamil Country. 

1. Introduction — 

The principal sources of information for a study 
of the early history of the Tamil country are 

(1) Literary, (2) Archieological and (3) Tradi- 
tional. 

2. The Sangam epoch. The art of polity as dis- 
cussed in Rural.” 

3. (1) Government. 

(2) Constitution and administration. 

(3) The appointment of accountants. 
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(4) Justice. 

(6) A — Revenue. 

(a) Taxation (in kind and cash';. 

(b) Profession and trade tax. 

(c) Land assessment. 

B — State Expenditure. 

4. Army and Navy. 

5. Public Works — Irrigation — Roads. 

(a) Major works. 

(i) Minor works. 

6. The guilds — Self-governing industrial corpora- 

tions. 

Weights and measures, coins and ornaments. 

7. Conclusion. 


D. B. Diskalkar, Esq., Historical Museum, Satara. 

7. Lord Auckland's Civil Undertakings. 


G. S. Dikshit, Esq., m.a., Lecturer, Raja’s College, 
Parlakimedi. 

8. Ecclecticism of Krishnadeva Raya. 

Prom his work, Amuktamldyada, his coins and ins- 
criptions, it is evident that the personal religion of Krishna- 
deva Raya was Vaishnavism. But though his personal 
religion was Vaishnavism, ho was not partial to it alone. 
He also respected Saivism. If he built temples for 
Vaishnava gods like Vithala, Rama and Balakrishna, he 
also built a mantapa and gopura in front of the famous 
Virupaksh’a temple at Hampe. He visited most of the 
important Vaishnava and §aiva places of pilgrimage in 
his empire. In his gifts of lands and ornaments, he was 
equally charitable to the temples of both the gods. On 
his return from the Orissa campaign, he remitted taxes 
in favour of both the Vaishnava and Saiva temples of 
Chojama^dala. 
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Krishnadeva Eaya patronised the leadefs of the 
various religious sects in his empire. Vyasa Raya, the 
founder of the Vyasaraya Mutt, a Madhva, Vallabha- 
eharya, the founder of a school of Vaishnavism, Venkata 
Tatarya, a follower of Ramanuja, the Smartha gurus 
of the Kamakobi Pitha at Kanchi were, all alike respected 
by the emperor. Of all these Grnrus, Vyasa Raya is 
known, from inscriptions and literary works, to have 
wielded the greatest influence on the emperor. Vallabha- 
charya, .according to his biographer, is stated to have 
participated in a religious discussion in Krishna’s court. 
It is said that he vanquished his opponents and was 
honoured by Krishna. Venkata Tatarya seems to have 
been the most prominent Sri Vaishnava Guru in Krishna’s 
time. The emperor seems to have singled him out for 
special favour, ’fhe same impartiality was shown by 
Krishnadeva Raya in the settlement of disputes between 
the ^aivitcs and Vaishnavites. 


N. N. Ghosh, Esq., m.a., l.t., Head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Civics, Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. 

9. The Chronology of King Udayana. 

Chandra Gupta Maurya ascended the throne in 321 
B. C. All authorities agree that he reigned for 24 years. 
According to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Bindus^ra reigned 
for 26 years. Therefore Asoka’s accession to the throne 
falls in 239 B. C. According to Vincent Smith, there was 
a gap of four years between his accession and coronation, 
which places bis coronation in 265 B. C. According to 
the Mahavaiiisa and Dlpavaihsa, Asoka’s coronation took 
place 218 years after the Buddha’s death. Add 265 to 218, 
you find 483 the year of the Buddha’s death. 

B.C. 483 being the most probable date of the Buddha’s 
death, the preceding events of his life can be ascertained 
with the help of data provided in Pali canon. Pali texts 
inform us that he lived for 80 years ; adopted the Great 
Renunciation at the age of 29 ; attained the Buddhahood 
at the age of 30, visited Kaus4mbi first in the sixth and 
then in the ninth year of his ministry. During his first 
visit to Kausftmbi, he instructed Prince Bodhi, when the 
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latter, at the modest estimate, could never have been 
below 21, being the Viceroy of a newly conquered province, 
and Udayana not below 42, whose first born vvas Bodbi- 
kumara. The romantic marriage with Bodbikiunara’s 
mother VAsuladattA took place while Udayana waiS reign- 
ing as king. Taking the Buddha to have died in 483 B.C. 
at the age of 80, Buddha’s visits to KausAmhl fall in 521 
and 518 B. C., respectively. Taking J3odhikumara to 
be at least 21, and Udayana at least 42 in 521 B. G., 
Udayana’s accession cannot be later than 544 B. C., if 
ho was on the throne at least for one year. He was then 
born in 565 B. G., the same year as the Buddha, a fact 
which also finds corroboration in Buddhist Literature. 
Arrived at this point, the chronology of the important 
events of his life may be tentatively determined thus : — 


Birth 563 B. G. 

Accession 544 B. G. 

Matrimonial alliance withAvanti .543 B. G. 

Birth of Bodhikumara 642 B. G. 


According to Peta-Vatthu commentary, Udayana 
survived the Buddha. If that is true Udayana was a very 
old man when he died, and must have reigned for over 
forty years. We may therefore, without much difliculty, 
provisionally accept Dr. Pradhana’s suggestion of 490 B.G. 
as the year of Udayana’s death though on different 
grounds, as discussed in the paper. 


Dr. M. it. Gopal, m.a, rh.D., Maharaja’s Gollege, Mysore. 

10. Probable Revenue under Tipu. 

The paper suggests that the revenue of the Mysore 
State as- mentioned in the Partition Treaty of 1799 was 
grossly under-estimated, as it was based on Tipu’s false 
accounts of 1792, and that the victors in the Third My.sore 
war were duped by Tipu with regard to the ceded terri- 
tories. 

These conclusions are based on an examination of 
Tipu’s accounts submitted in 1792 which are shown fo be 
unsatisfactory in that the outlying districts of the State 
which were expected to be ceded were over-valued and the 
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other districts which were expected to be retained by 
Tipu were under-valued. These statements are supported 
by the diary of the negotiations regarding the treaty of 1792, 
contemporary letters and reports from British, Hyderabad 
and Mahratta sources. 

'I’he paper is based very largely on unpublished Mss. 
found in the India Office and the British Museum. 


11. Tipu’s Financial Machinery. 

This paper suggests in outline that the financial 
chaos under Tipu is traceable to his indifferent and 
inefficient officials selected by the Sultan indiscrimi- 
nately and not to any defect in the financial regulations. 
The hierarchy of revenue officials and the changes, intro- 
duced by Tipu — some for the better, others for the worse- - 
are described. Maladministration is pointed out and its 
causes are outlined. 

The paper is based on Tipu’s letters and regulations 
and the observations of his contemporaries, published and 
unpublished, found in the British Museum and the India 
Office. 


M. Ilmud Din Salik, Esq, m.a., h.p.. Professor of 
Persian, Islamia College, Lahore. 

12. Jahan Ara Begum, the talented Daughter of Shah Jahan. 

1. Biography . — Date of birth. Education. Early 
career. Death of her mother. Her influence over Shah 
Jahan’s court and political circles. Jahan Ara burnt and 
surgeon Boughton’s theory refuted. War of succession. 
Shah Jahan imprisoned. Jahan Ara’s devotion to her 
father in imprisonment. Her relations with Aurangzeb. 
Her death. 

2. Character — (a) Affections for her brothers and 
devotion to her father. Her charity. European Travel- 
ler’s unpleasant gossips refuted. Her saintly life. She 
was rightly called the Moghal Cordelia. 

(b) Jahan Ara as a patron of learning and litera- 


ture. 
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3. Literary career . — Taste fer Persian literature. 
Her literary works. A critical review on Munis al Arwah. 
Historical value of Munis al Arwah. Sources of Munis. 
Contents of the book. 

4. Jahan Ara’s works of public utility and their 
architectural value. 

(a) Mo.sques. (b) serais (Innsk (c) Gardens — a 
historical error concerning Choburji Garden of Lahore 
corrected. 

6. Jahan Ara’s position in the Moghal Harem. 


Jal Pestonji Birdy, Esq., m.a., Parsi Orphanage, 
Lal-Bagh, Parel, Bombay. 

13. Causes of Enmity between Bajirao the Peswa and 
Trimbakrao Dabhade, the Senapati of Cujarat. 

The question of enmity between Bajirao and the 
Dabhades is a very unfortunate one in the Maratha 
History. Khanderao Dabhade who was the Senapati in 
Gujarat could not tolerate the interference of the Peshwa 
in the Gujarat affairs. After his death, his son Trimbak- 
rao who was also a brave soldier continued hating Bajirao 
the Peshwa. B.ajirao, on the other hand, tried to submit 
the Senapati to his wishes and so collected an army and 
with the consent of Shahu Baja marched towards Gujarat 
with a powerful army. Trimbakrao also called bis 
friends Pilajirao Gaikwad, Kanthaji Bande and others to 
his help and prepared a huge army to oppose Bajirao. 
Bajirao came to Gujarat aifd met Abhaysingh Batbod, 
the then Viceroy of Gujarat. Abhaysingh gave him help 
against Trimbakrao who was his enemy. Betwetm the 
armies of Bajirao and Trimbakrao, a fierce battb,' took 
place at Bhilapur, a village near Dabhoi, in April 173 1. 
Trimbakrao put up a very brave show but in the end he 
was defeated and killed. Pilajirao and other chiefs fled 
away from the field and the Peshwa won the battle. On 
his way home, Bajirao was much harassed by the army of 
Pilajirao and Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had their troops 
scattered all over Gujarat. Obtaining a victory, Bajirao 
reached Satara in May 1731. 
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Kalikinkar Datta, Esq., m.a., p.u.s., Lecturer, Patna 
College, Patna. 

14. Nawab Allahvardi’s Character and Administration. 

In this paper, I have tried to prepare an estimate of 
Nawab Allahvardi’s character and administration from a 
study of different kinds of contemporary original sources 
such as — (A) Works in Persian like (11 Seir-ul-rnutakhe- 
rim of the Bihar Historian Gularn Husain, (2) waqai Path 
Bangala by Md Wafa, (3) Ahwahwali Alliwirdikhan, 
that is, work of Yusuf Ali, (4) Tarikhi-i-Bangala by Sali- 
mulla, and two works of comparatively later date, (6) 
Ryaz-rus-salatin by Gulam Hussain Salami and (6) 
Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh by Kalyan Singh. Some valuable 
facts have been collected from certain published and un- 
published English and French records. 

The history of Allahvardi’s regime is important and 
instructive. Its study from original sources is necessary 
for a clear understanding of the genesis and the signifi- 
cance of the political revolutions in mid-eighteenth 
century Bengal. It further shows the utter hollowness 
of the Imperial authority at Delhi and the resultant 
tendency of Indian and non-Indian adventurers to try their 
fortunes in its abandoned provinces. 


N. Kanakara.jan, Esq., Vidwan, Tamil Pandit, 

H. H. The Maharaja’s College, Pudukottah. 

15. South Indian History and Sangam Literature. 

A compact volume on South Indian History is a real 
want. The historians of the present day have to make a 
deeper study of the Sangam literature to accomplish this 
task. 'I'hc Sangam literature is a mine of information. 
It depicts the life of the Tamils who lived in our land in 
long past centuries. Tamil-Akam was the first home of 
the Tamils. At one time they spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India. They believed in one God 
before the advent of the Aryans. The pantheism of the 
Aryans must have been imported into South India even 
before Tholkappianar. Aryan admixture with the Tamils 
was perfected in the second century A.D. The castes of 
South India as depicted in the Sangam works have 
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nothing in common with the Aryan castes. Most of the 
inhabitants of South India at present are non-Aryans. 
The Chera, the Chola and the Pandya kings of South India 
were all descended from the early Tamils. They were 
not Kshatriyas of the North Indian type. The kings had 
no divine right. The people lived in harmony and led a 
simple life. Eeligious bigotry, persecution for one’s beliefs 
and communal jealousies wore things unheard of in those 
days. 


Kanta Pbasad Jain, Esq., m.r.a.s., Aliganj (Etah) TI. P. 

16. Asoka and Jainism. 


N. Kastubi, Esq., m.a., b.l., Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

17. The Last Rajas of Coorg. 

The last Kajas of Coorg were Lingaraja (1809-1820) 
and Viraraja (1820-1834). These have been stigmatised 
as monsters of cruelty and oppression, from whom the 
inhabitants were saved by the annexation of the country. 
An examination of the largo mass of orders and letters, 
issued in the ordinary cour.se of administration from the 
Palace Office at Mercara, the Capital of the Rajas and 
now preserved in the Coorg Record Office, reveals that the 
country was well-governed on the principles of efficiency, 
toleration and paternalism. It also solves the riddle, 
first mentioned by Mill, why Coorg resisted British arms 
so tenaciously and why .they desired the continuance in 
their midst of the Royal family. Too much has b(!en 
made so far of the execution of traitors and intriguers, 
and the alien origin and religion of the Coorg Royal 
family. 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., h. Litt. (London), Mysore. 

18. The Rashtrakuta Empire of the Fifth and Sixth 
Centuries A.D. 

After the fall of the Vakataka Empire, North Dakhan 
fell under the rule of the Rashtrakutas who built their 
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own empire and ruled over it for at least seven genera- 
tions. Prasanna founded the dynasty and Mananka 
extended the empire. Devaraja ruled it with splendour 
and after him the empire was divided into three parts, 
under Jayaraja, Bhavisya and Avidheya. They and their 
successors ruled the three kingdoms. The latter often 
came into conflict with the rising power of theChalukyas 
until at last they were all conquered by Pulakesin 
II whose Aihole Inscription describes them as the three 
Maharashtras. Dakhan History has definitely to recognise 
the existence of this early Rashtrakuta power which 
appears to have flourished for nearly a century and half. 


19. Sivaji and the Mysore Raj. 

Sivaji was brought into direct conflict with the 
Mysore Raj during his Carnatic campaign of 1676-77. 
His many biographies are generally silent on the question, 
but important Kannada works written by contemporary 
authors at Srirangapatam and the Mysore inscriptions of 
the period state that Sivaji invaded Karnataka territory 
and that the Mysore army defeated the Mahratta forces 
in a pitched cavalry battle and captured and executed two 
of Sivaji’s generals. There are good reasons to believe 
that the Mysore version is true and that Sivaji’s forces 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Mysore forces. 
Consequent on this success, Chikkadevaraja, King of 
Mysore, is said to have taken the title of “Apratimavira.” 


H. Krishna Rao, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 
*20. Political Ideals of Sukra. 

(With reference to the place of King in Ancient Indian Polity.) 
Introduction . — 

(1) .Sukra of the Mahabharata and Sukra-Nitisara. 

(2) Beginnings of Sovereignty and of Monarchy. 

(8) Genesis of Banda and Bapdfi' Eiti-Sastra. 

(4) The r6le of Niti-Sara in Ancient Indian social 
system. 
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King: Nature and characteristic features. 

(1) Reasons for the origin of — 

(2) The different forms assumed by— 

(3) General attributes of — 

(4) Essential constituents of a kingdom. 

King : Kducatian and conduct . — 

(1) The virtues and qualities to be possessed by — 

(2) The faults or passions to lx; avoided by — 

(3) ddic daily routine of — 

ILing : Duties . — 

(1) Reasons for acting righteously. 

(2) Duty to himself, his wife and children. 

(3) Duty to his subjects. 

(a) Duty of protection. 

(b) Do promulgating good laws. 

(c) Do appointing able ministers, etc. 

{d) Do maintaining wise financial policy, 

(e) Do administering justice with re- 

ference to the nature of punishment, 
judicial procedure, etc. 

(/) Duty of making his people obey him. 

Conclusion . — 


T. V. Mahalingam, Esq., m.a., Madras. 

21. Vaishnavism in Mediaeval South India. 

The Saiva saints, Appar and Sambandar, and the 
Vaishnava Alvars, fought the Buddhist and Jain nihilism 
in the South. They propounded Bhaktimarga. Then 
came Ramanuja who combined philosophical reason with 
devotion in Sagunya Isvara. Madhwa preached Isvara’s 
personality <and the plurality of souls. During the 
Vijayanagar period, the Srivaishnavas became divided into 
conservatives (Vadagalais) and liberals (Tengalais) over 
the question of the doctrine of Grace, the position of 
Lakshml and the place of vernacular prabandams. But 
they spread their influence everywhere in court and 
camp aud attained a dominating position therein. 


a 
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Dk. R. C. Majumdak, M.A., i^h.D., Professor, Dacca 

llniversity. 

22. The Coronation Oath in Ancient india. 

In his hook on ‘ Hindu Polity ’ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
has drawn attention of the learned world to the coronation 
oath and its great constitutional significance in ancient 
Indian Polity. He regards the oath as a solemn pledge 
which was given by the king to the people at the time of 
election and formed the basis of the constitutional relations 
between the ruler and the ruled. 

The prevalence of such practice is not, however, borne 
out in any way by the evidences cited by Mr. Jayaswal. 

These evidences are : — 

(1) The coronation oath referred to in the Aitareya 
Brahinana and the Mahabharata. 

(2) Historical instances, e.ci.^ RudiAdaman is called 
''Satya-pratijfia\ and the Mauryan king Brhadratha is 
called pratijhd-durbala. 

As regards the first, the oaths or promises arc made 
by the king, not to the people ; but in one case to the 
sacrificial priest and in the other cases to the Brahmana 
sages. Ill both cases, the passages merely indicate an 
attempt on the part of the Brahmanical authors to prove 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
and there is no question of a coronation oath implying 
any constitutional guarantee of any kind to the people. 

As regards the second, the passage in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, on which Mr. Jayaswal relies 
merely, refers to “ a vow of the king to abstain from slay- 
ing men, except in battles ” and cannot, by the remotest 
stretch of imagination, be made to refer to a coronation 
oath. 

As to Brhadratha, there is a doubt about the reading 
‘ pratijha-durbala ’ as several editions of Harsacharita 
have ‘prajiia-durbala ’ in its place. But even assuming 
the reading to be correct, there is nothing in the content 
to justify the interpretation of Mr. Jayaswal and it can 
only bo taken to signify ‘ weak, irresolute, etc.’ 

Tims there is no evidence to justify even a reasonable 
presumption that there was a constitutional guarantee in 
the shape of a coronation oath in ancient India, 
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Ratilal N. Mehta, Esq., 139, Medows Street, Bombay. 

23. -Local Government in Pre-Buddhist, India. 

The paper is based solely on the Jataka stories which 
reflect the conditions prevailing during the period just 
preceding the Buddha. 

No doubt, the e.xtensive states like Kasi and Kosala, 
Anga and Magadha and others mentioned so often in the 
stories, were divided into different administrative units. 
Th('. rajjugdhalias, corresponding to the rdjnka.s of Asoka, 
were provincial heads, coniiected with land survey, and 
revenue settlement. The yuttaN and the [Jtirims of the 
stories might, possibly, claim some affinity with the simi- 
larly named officials under the Mauryan administrative 
system. 

But the village {gatna) was clearly an administrative 
unit. Different kinds of villages are mentioned : nigaina- 
gdma, janapadagdma, dvaragania and paccantagdma. As 
regards internal administration, a village enjoyed a fair 
amount of autonomy. Its head, the gdmabhojaka exer- 
cised judicial as well as executive authority, could issue 
prohibitory orders, could fine and punish persons. But 
his powers were limited, all the same. Firstly, the king 
exercised his power of control and supervision over the 
villages. Fie heard appeals, and could punish the head- 
man, if found guilty of any offence. Secondly, the villagers 
themselves, tbrough their committee, exercised not a 
little influence. The heads of the families formed the 
committee. They carried on the village affairs (gavia- 
kaminani) in sweet co-operation. The committee hall 
(sala) was a prominent feature of the village. Tha gdiua- 
bJiojaka could not be tyrant in his village, for in those 
days the village-folk were stronger than their headman. 
If he was congenial and co-operative, well and good ; 
otherwise he had to suffer the consequences at the hands 
of the villagers. 


Pkofessob K. a. Nilakanta Sastri, m.a.. University of 

Madras. 

24. The Ceylon Expedition of Jatavarman Vira Pandya. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (acc. 1251 a.d.), the 
most celebrated of the Pandyan monarebs of the thirteenth 

6 * 
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century had Jatavarriian Vira Pandya (acc. I^i53 a.d.) for 
his co-ruler. The. inscriptions of both these rnonarchs 
contain allusions to a conquest and subjugation of Ceylon. 
The records of Vira Pandya are more detailed than those of 
the other rulers. They mention a Savaka king and his 
son, besides alluding to Kadaram. The Mahavarnsa (Cula- 
vamsa) mentions two invasions of Ceylon undertaken 
about the same time by Candrabhanu, a Javaka ruler. 
Kern, Ferrand, Krom and Coedes have discussed these 
references from the standpoint of Sumatran history, in 
particular of the causes of the downfall of Srivijaya. The 
evidence, literary and epigraphical, is re-examined from 
the side of South Indian History, and the relations between 
Ceylon and the states on the mainland elucidated. For 
the history of ^rivijaya, the identity of Candrabhanu of 
the Jaiya inscription with the Javaka king mentioned in 
the Mahavarnsa and in Vira Pandya’s inscriptions is dis- 
cussed, and the important conclusion is reached that ‘ we 
have no evidence that Candrabhanu of the Jaiya inscrip- 
tion had Kadaram under his control,’ and that conse- 
quently, the inscriptions of Vira Pandya shed no light on 
the circumstances or the chronology of the fall of the 
empire of Srivijaya. The important pramsti of Vira 
Pandya is also edited and annotated at the end of the 
paper. 


V. Raghavendba Rao, Esq., m.a., b.t.. Lecturer, 
Intermediate College, Mysore. 

25. Private Life of the Peshwas. 

The rule of the Peshwas was merely a resurgence of 
Hindu spirit, in one of the darkest moments of its history. 
Though busy with multifarious duties of State, the 
Chitpavans kept up the Brahminical rites of Upanayana, 
Sankranti, pilgrimages, and the festivals of the Hindus, 
on a grand scale. The ladies of the Peshwa’s household 
exercised themselves with religious and literary activities. 
They spent their time in visiting all the important holy 
shrines of the Hindus, in spite of its attendant dangers, in 
that unsettled State. They were equally devoted to 
learning and owned considerable collection of books on 
Hindu religion and epics. Manuscript collection was one 
of the duties of every Maratha general, in the midst of 
busy warfare. 



The princes of the hpusehold were educated with 
great care. They were given literary as well as full 
military training, to befit them for their future task. 

Against their enemies the Peshwas employed super- 
human resources, such as chanting of Vedic hymns. 
Religious and magic rites were resorted to, to protect 
themselves from evil planets and spirits. Popular belief 
in the existence of mischievous spirits or goblins is also 
noticeable. 

Their social legislation is also remarkable. Their 
suddhi movement or reconversion of the apostates, forbid- 
ding the sale of girls in marriage, pi’ohibition of drink, all 
bespeak of their advanced outlook. Their government 
were singularly free from communal bias. All communities 
were entertained on the basis of their fitness. 

Love of nature, well-planned gardens, animals and 
birds distinguished the private life of the Peshwas. 

High idealism, great genius, rare organising abilities 
were found, in happy combination with them, in the hey- 
day of their prosperity. 


26. Govind Pant Bundela and Panipat. 

Govind Pant Bundela was appointed by ]3aji Rao 
the Great, as a revenue ofiicer in Bundelkand, owing to his 
great courage and abilities. But nature had not endowed 
him witli the higher quality of loyalty. Koon he fell into 
evil ways, and failed to send his annual revcmue collec- 
tions. Owing to the exigencies of the war with Alun.ad 
Shah Abdali, he could not be replaced by another compe- 
tetit ofiicer. 

During the Panipat campaigns, Sadashiva Rao ordered 
tlie Pant, to keep watch over Najib Khan and Hhuja 
llddowla and prevent their union with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. Also it was his duty to keep in readiness a large 
collection of boats for transporting the Maratha forces. 
But both these duties were neglected by him. So Sada- 
shiva Rao found his movements hampered hy lack of 
boats, as the rivers were then in high floods. He wrote 
repeated, express messages to Govind Pant to attend to 
his duties, whereas the latter was dallying with petty wars 
and sieges. Thus Sadashiva Rao could not attack his 
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enemies, before they could gain time and allies, owing to 
the gross derolection of duty by Govind Pant. 

The result was a splendid opportunity of victory for 
the Maratba was lost. The Muslim allies of Ahmad Shah 
were sending him free supplies of men and money, which 
it was in the power of the Bundela to intercept in time, 
thus ensuring victory for the Marathas. His neglect of 
duty, criminal indifference to the repeated orders of Sada- 
shiva Rao brought about the ultimate defeat of the 
Marathas in the fateful field of Panipat. 


V. RA.MACHANDBA DiKsiTAR, EsQ., M.A., Lecturer, 
University of Madras. 

27. Early History of Jainism in South India. 

On the strength of the evidence of some inscriptions 
at Sravana Belgola and some local legends, Lewis Rice 
stated that Bhadrabahu the last of the Srutakevalins 
migrated to South India and founded a Jain settlement at 
Sravana Belgola. When he died there, Candragupta 
Maurya tended him. Dr. Elect rightly and .justly ques- 
tioned this theory and came to the conclusion that neither 
Bhadrabahu I nor Candragupta Maurya was involved in 
this connection. The Prabhacandra of the inscriptions 
was a Jain acarya and has been identified with Gupti- 
gupta who, according to the Pattavali of the sravasti- 
gaccha, became pontiff after Bhadrabahu II and in B. 0. 
31. According to the inscription there was a migration 
not from Maghada but from Ujjain. Even this was not 
led by Bhadrabahu. It was on his orders that a migration 
was effected to the south, and as he became pontiff in B. C. 
53 this must have taken place in the first century before 
Christ. The chief Jain gurus mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions are Kundakunda, Samantabbadra, Umasvati. The 
identification of Kundkunda with the author of the Rural 
has no corroborative evidence. 

South Indian epigraphy does not throw much light on 
the early history of the Jain sect, not even the oldest 
sangam classics like the I’olkappiyam, the Purananuru, the 
Ahanahanura, Pattupattu and others. Even the Rural 
which is taken by a few scholars as written by a Jain 
author has no special claim to be classed a Jain work. 
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The doctrines and teachings are common to all Hindu 
sects, and cannot be singled out as particularly Jain in 
character. 

In the twin epics the Silappadikaram and the Manirae- 
kalai, there is much material to reconstruct the Jain history 
and doctrine in the second century after Christ. We see 
Jain establishments outside the capital cities. There were 
small monks and nuns also. This shows that members of 
the two sects of the Jains Digambara and Svetambara were 
there. Though there is no evidence of many lay followers, 
still there were some who went by the name of savaka 
nonbikal. The hero of the Silappadikaram, Kovalan, was 
a savaka nonbikal. They worshipped the caranar and 
acted on their advice for they looked upon their teachings 
as sacred. 

They worshipped Aruhan who was also named 
Nigganthan. Their temples were erected where two or 
more roads met. There is a reference to a temple at a place 
where five roads met. Their dharma was simple. They 
abstained from meat and flesh. They were addicted to 
speaking only the truth. They cultivated practice of self- 
restraint and self-control. They aimed at nirvana or 
liberation from all future rebirths. 

'Pheir sacred books were known as Paramagamas. 
Indra’s grammar was one of their sacred books. Their 
mythology spoke of one hundred Indras. Their doctrine 
which is described in the Maniniekalai is of a six-fold 
character. These were dharmastikaya or the principle of 
movement, adbarmastikaya or the principle or stationari- 
ness, kala or time, akasa or space, jiva or life and pramanu 
or the irrreducible atom. The combination of jiva witli 
Parainanu results in good or evil. 


V. S. Ramachandramurty, Esq., b.a. (Hons.), 
Research Scholar, Andhra University, Waltair. 

28. The Relations between the Kakatiyas and the Yadavas. 

The Kakatiyas and the Yadavas were two important 
dynasties of South India who developed independent polity 
and encouraged fine arts and literature. They were always 
fighting with each other. The sources are (1) Hemadri’s 
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Vrathakanda, (2) Vidyanatha’s Prataparudriyam, (3) Pra- 
tapacharitram and (4) Inscriptions. 

Sir E. G. Bhandarkar’s identification of Tillingadhi- 
pathi mentioned by Hemadri with Trikalingadhipathi 
mentioned in Paithan grant is not tenable. His suggestion 
that Ganapati was imprisoned by Rudra (his uncle) is a 
correct appraising of available facts. Mr. M. Rama Rao’s 
theory that Ganapati was in Yadava prison f(jr ten years 
and that he was imprisoned there by Jaitugi is not correct 
and not tenable. There was a civil war in the Kakatiya 
kingdom towards the end of reign of Rudra between Maha- 
deva and Rudra when Yadava Jaitugi invaded the Kakatiya 
dominions and occupied the territory and released Gana- 
pati from prison and wanted to make him as his deputy 
on the Telugu throne. But the valiant Telugu generals 
headed by Recherla Rudra defeated the Yadava forces and 
estahlished Ganapati on the throne. Rudra and Mahadeva 
died in battle. The rest of the battles were indecisive 
wars, which only strained the relations between the two 
kingdoms. Their relations are reviewed in this essay. 


M. Rama Rao, Esq., m.a., n.Ed., Lecturer in History, 
Hindu College, Guntur. 

29. Origin of the Gadwal Samsthan. 

Gadwal, the leading Samsthan of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Dominion, has an interesting antiquity. It has 
been supposed on the basis of some of the local records 
of the Mackenzie Collection, that tins Samsthan came into 
being in the reign of Praudhadevaraya the King of Vijaya- 
nagara. It is also held that it bad its origin in a grant of 
land to a certain Polavi Reddy by that king at the instance 
of one of his generals Gona Immadi Kata Reddi. Sources 
of mediieval /Vndhra history show that this general never 
flourished in the reign of Praudhadevaraya. Telugu 
literature and inscriptions discovered in the Nizam’s 
Dominion the Raichur and Mahaboobnagar districts con- 
nect this Immadi Kata Reddi with. latter rnemhers of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal. An ancient Telugu 
sannad preserved in the Gadwal Samsthan bears this out 
and an inscription of the time of Kakatiya Prataparudra 
Deva has been actually discovered at Iza, a village of the 



Samsthan. On these grounds it is evident that the 
neuclcus of the Samsthan was formed in the Kakatiya 
period towards the close of the 13th century. 


M. H. Kama Sharma, Esq., Bangalore. 

30. Krishna Deva Raya as “ Yavana-Raj,ya-Sthapanacharya. 

Quite naturally, the Shahi historians have suppressed, 
among many, one of the most brilliant achievements of 
Krishna Deva Itaya, the greatest King of Vijayanagara. 
Scattered and fragmentary records from indigenous and 
nentral sources, however, are of much help in substan- 
tiating his claims to the unprecedented title of “ Yavana- 
KAjya — Sthapanacln'lrya.” “ Keladi NripaVijaya” tells 
us tliat, under hisorders his vassal, Sadasiva Nayaka, defeat- 
ed Nizam Sliah Bhairi, Dastur Khan and others at a place 
calhal Jambukhandi. After this, he is said to have captured 
Kalyitni and Kalburgi and brought Barld as prisoner to 
his sovereign. “ Raya Vachakanm Krishna Raya Vija- 
yarnu ” and some other literary works support the above 
accounts more arc less. As “Keladi Nripa Vijaya ” places 
this compaign immediately after Sadasiva Ntiyaka’s coming 
to power, its date is after the middle of 1513. As the 
earliest inscription giving the title of “ Yavana-Rajya- 
Stha.panachilrya ’’ to the Raya is dated 15K1, the event it 
stands for should have happened in that year or a little 
earlier. As the “ Burhan-i-Masir ” seems to notice the 
Hindu reaction beginning in 1514, it sets a seal on this 
date only. No better opportunity for leading an expedition 
in the Deccan could have been seized by Krishna than the 
period of Mahamood Shiah Bahamani’s troubles rising out 
of the selfish ambitions of Barid .and the Adil Shah. The 
policy of the State iis well as the chivalrous spirit of its 
head were probably at the back of tliis first attempt to 
prop up the tottering Bahamani Empire. 


Dr. H. C. Rayohoudhuri, m.a., ph.n, Calcutta University. 

31. Pala Expansion in the far south of India. 

Some of the early Pala kings of Bengal claim to 
have carried their arms to the far South of India beyond 
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the Krishna and the Tufigahhadrii. These claims are 
usually regarded as poetic exaggerations without any 
historical value. In this paper an attempt has been 
made to show that there may have been an element of 
truth in the poetic eulogies as certain South Indian 
records clearly testify to the part played by Eastern 
kings and the people of Magadha in the tar South in the 
eighth and ninth centuries A. D. 


Dr. B. a. Saletore, m.a., rh.D. (Lond.), d. rhil., 

Professor of History and hlconomics, Sir Parasu- 

rambhau College, Poona. 

32. The Karnataka Conquest of Cakrakotta. 

1. Introductory remarks: Sources of information; 
Importance of the Subject. 

2. Variants of the name Cakrakotta. 

B. Political Histroy of Cakrakotta in brief : 

(a) The origin of the rulers ; Of the Niigavarn- 
siya stock. 

(b) BiruduH of the rulers. 

(c) An account of the rulers of Cakrakotta. 

{d) Chronological periods : A. J). 102B till 1111 — 
then a blank — -K. I). 1218 till A. D. 1324. 

4. Non-Karnataka concpiest of Cakrakotta : The 
Tamil rulers and the conquest of Cakrak'otta : Kajendra 
Cola’s conquests — Kulottuiiga Cola’s conquest- -Vira 
liajendra’s victory (?) 

6. The Karnataka conquest of 'Cakrakotta : 

{a) Stage 1. The Western Cillukya conquest under 
Vikrarnaditya VT. 

{h) Stage 2. The Hoysala conquest under Visnu- 
vardhana Deva ; 

(i) Causes of the Hoysala conquest:— Cultural — 
Political — Religious. 

(ii) The date of the conquest — an examination 
of the epigraphs relating to it — conclusion — the Cakrakotta 
ruler who was subdued — the indentification of Miinikya 
Devi of Cakrakotta fame. 
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C. Seshadri, Esq., Ill Year (Hons.), Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

33. Krishna III. 

The reign of Krishna III inaugurated a new epoch 
in the history of the Rashtrakutas. Notwithstanding 
the sustained labours of several scholars, there are 
controversial topics in this reigon which need a re-study 
and a new presentation. 

Krishna III was the son of Amoghavarsha III. 
According to Dr. Altekar, the latest known date of 
Cxovinda IV, the predecessor of Amoghavarsha, is 934 
A. D. But the death of Govinda must have really taken 
place between April 93G A. D. and 7th September 937 
A. D. In the fight against Govinda IV, Amoghavarsha 
is said to have been assisted by the Kalachuryas of 
Chedi. But the evidence adduced by Dr. Altekar from 
Rajasekhara’s Viddhass«alabhanjika is extremely conjec- 
tural. The point of view supporting the theory that 
Krishna conquered the Chedis wliile he was yet a crown 
prince and that his accession was peaceful is founded on 
insecure evidence. Dr. Altekar identifies Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who are mentioned in the l^eoli plates, with 
the Nolamba feudatories of Rachamalla. But this really 
refers to the northern conquests of Krishna against 
Malva and Gujarat. Mr. Subramanya Iyer’s surmise 
that Tondai-mandalam was occupied by Krishna before 
the battle of Takkolarn is far from correct. The earlier 
assumption that the battle was fought in the year 949 
A. D. is to be rejected. The statement that Krishna hal 
no second expedition against the Chedis cannot be 
maintained. 

Dr. Altekar says that the death of Krishna took 
place before 908 A. I). But it can be definitely said that 
Krishna died in February 966 A. D. 

Krishna III was a gerat figure in the history of the 
Deccan. He was a conqueror of a very high order who 
extended, the bounds of his kingdom considerably in all 
directions, so that it was next to Asoka’s in extent. He 
was also a great patron to arts and letters, and after 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya his name stands out 
prominent. 
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^pROFESSOB H. K. SHERWANI, M.A. (Oxon.) F.B.H.S., 
HON. M.i.H.Pr., Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

34. Deccan Diplomacy and diplomatic Usages in the middle 
of the XV century. 

The unpublished Baidhu'l-Insha and the Bitrhanu'l- 
Maathir contain letters written on behalf of the Bahmini 
Queen Makhduraai-Jahan, Sultan Nizam Shah and 
Mahmud Gawan, reveal the then state of inter-state 
diplomatic relations. They rightly differentiated between 
friend and foe and had long diplomatic exchanges of 
letters and envoys. They throb with the pulse of the 
writers and are authentic pen pictures of the great 
personages of the period. Owing to lack of easy trans- 
port, special envoys were sent in those days, instead of 
permanent ambassadors. Those envoys served also the 
purpose of spies, writing home, on matters of military 
strategy and political seasaws. The letters confirm the 
confidence the Queen had in Mahmud Glawan and his 
statesmanship. They also establish the close intimacy 
that existed between Turkey and the Bahmani Sultan. 


Ttdjakdryafrasalda liao Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a., 

Retired Inspector-General of Education in Mysore, 

Bangalore. 

35. The Duke of Wellington in Mysore. 

Colonel Arthur Wellesley who subsequently became 
tbe Duke of Wellington arrived in India in 1790 and was 
with the British Army which invaded Mysore in 1799. 
He attributed the defeat of Tippu at the battle of Mala- 
valli to the latter’s bad generalship. In his first attempt 
to capture the Sultanpet tope near Seringapatam, Wellesley 
failed, but subsequently he succeeded in capturing it. 
On the Eort being captured on the 4th May, Wellesley 
was appointed Civil and Military Governor. He soon 
suppressed all plunder and ravages and re-established 
peace and order. 

He next removed Tippu’s family to Vellore with 
great tact and courtesy. 

A free-bootcr named Dhondoji Wagh was pursued 
to the Nizam’s Dominions and in a battle which ensued, 
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was killed. Wellesley took his son, a boy of four years, 
under his protection. 

He coinuianded the army in the second Mahratta 
War and gained the famous battles of Assaye and 
Argaum. 

On the eve of bis return to England the citizens of 
Seringapatam presented him with an address expiessing 
gratitude^for his services. Wellesley’s farewell letter to 
Purniah appreciated the latter’s services and comm(UKled 
to his favour some men who had served him. He also 
presented his picture to Purniali. A house at Mysore 
where Wellesley resided now bears the name of Wellington 
Lodge. • 


S. Skikanta Sastuf, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

36. The Age of Sankara. 

(1) The age of Sankara is more glorious than 
the period of the so-called G-upta Renaissance. 

(•2) The date of Sankara is limited by that of 
Hharma Kirti (620 A.D.) and Bhavabhuti (720 A.D.). 

(3) The seventh century witnes.sed the rise of bril- 
liant intellects — Dharmakirti, Bhavaviveka, Akalamka, 
Vidyananda, Patrakesari, Manikyanandin, Prahhachandra 
Santirakshita, Sankara, Suresvara, Vimuktacharya, 
Bhaskara Prabhakara, Salikanatha, Umbeka, Mandana, 
Bana, Mayura, Dandin, Mfigha, Bhartrhari, Jayaditya, 
Suniati, Aviddhakarna, Padinanandin, etc. 

(4) The Chronological position and identity of 
these writers have been described at the end. 


S. Skikanta Sastbi, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

37. Advaitacharyas of 12th and 13th Centuries. 

(1) Prakasatnian or Svayaniprakasanubhava, (the 
author of Vivarana), is the same as Svayamprabha and 
Svayamprakasa mentioned by Amalananda and Akhandil- 
napda, 
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(2) Sukhaprakasa, the vidyaguru of Amalananda, 
is the same as Sukhaprakasa, the disciple of Chitsukha- 
yati I. 

(3) Garidacharya Jhanottama was the guru of 
Chitsukha I as well as Viguanatman. 

(1) Anandatman, the guru’s guru of Amalananda, is 
tlio same as Anandatman the guru of Sankarananda. 

(5) Sankarananda is one of the gurus of Vidayci- 

ranya. 

(6) Sarvagna Vishnu, the son of Janardana (or 
Sarangapani-Anandagin ?) is the same as Vidyatirtha the 
mukhya guru of Vidyaranya. 

(7) Anubhavananda or Anandanubhava is earlier 
than Amalananda, but later than Anandabodha and 
Prakasatman. Prakasatman cannot be earlier than 1200 
A. D. 

(8) The sequence is given in a tabular statement. 


liao Sahib Professor C. S. Srinivasaciiari, m.a.. 
Professor of History, Annamalai University, Anna- 
malainagar. 

38. The Kaval System In the Tamil Country. 

Antiquity of the institution of village watchmen — 
evidence of the Dharmasastras and of ancient works on 
politics, Meikappalar and other royal guards — evidence of 
the The/oaram and of Sivanana Munivar re: padikdval — 
(Jr kaval and Nadu kdoal — significance and bearing of 
pddikdval — Padai irai — comprehension of the kaval 
dues in the general taxation-evidence of epigraphs. The 
Kaval system m the post-Vijayanagara epoch — Feudal 
organisation of the southern districts under Viswanatha 
Nay aka and Ariyanatha— scheme and basis of the Poligar 
institution and Poligar tenure — usurpation by the Poligars 
of the rights of collecting the dues of sthalam kdval 
(village- watch) and desha-kdval (district-watch) — Poli- 
gars’ police duties — how they were generally performed — 
interjection of these rights and duties even in non-Palayam 
lands — ^evidence as to the decay and demoralisation of the 
kdoal institutions in the 18th century — ^Views of Munro, 
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the Fifth Eeport and Dr. Caldwell — Relics preserved 
to-day. 


R. SuBBA Rao, Esq.,m.a., B.T., History Lecturer, 
Governiijent Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

39. A Brief History of the Eastern Kadambas of Kalinga, 

A. Sources of E. Kadamha Histori/. 

B. Origin and Abode . — The Eastern Kadainbas 
were Saivites. Since the kadamha tree is sacred to Siva, 
they might have derived their name from it. Like the 
W. Kadambas, the E. Kadambas also belonged to N. India 
and in the early centuries of the Christian era, they mig- 
rated like the E. Gangas into Kalinga and settled there 
subject to their rule. The fish Symbol on their coins and 
seals of C. P. records shows that they might have come 
from the Matsyatlesa in N. India. 

G. The E. arid W. Kadambas Compared and. Con- 
trasted . — Their family gods, their place names and their 
connections with the Gangas are the same. But their 
religious creeds and personal names differ. Thus, while 
the W. Kadambas were Saivites first and Jains later on, 
the E. Kadambas were always Saivites, again while tlie 
W. Kadambas have the Lion crest on seals and Monkey 
emblem on the Flags, the E. Kadamha seals always 
posses the fish emblem. 'I’heir names also end in the 
peculiar suffix khedi. Unlike the W. Kadambas they 
were most closely related to the E. Gangas under whom 
they served loyally and they never rose to political inde- 
pendence. 

I). Their History and Significance of it — Several 

C. P. charters record stheir names ending in khedi and 
suggest clearly they were Kadambas. Their gfits to 
Saivite Gods and learned Brahmins prove that Vedic 
culture and Brah manic faith were introduced into Kalinga 
by them along with their patrons the E. Ganga Kings 
We get the history of the administration of the times 
clearly told in their charters. Most important of all. the 
Plates of Dhar in akhedi, by recording dates in both the 
Ganga-Kadamba and Saka years, have enabled me to find 
cut «the initial year of the E. Ganga Era (A. I). 196) 
about which a paper was read by me before the last 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda. Like Mysose 
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Andhra has now Ganga-Kadamba History which was not 
known before. 


Dr. K. K. Surbamanian, m.a., pIi.d., Head of 
the Department of History and Economics and 
Corresponding Member of the Indian Historical 
Reccrds Commission, Maharaja’s College, Vijaya- 


40. The Date of Rajaraja Narendra, the Eastern Chalukyan 

King. 

The date assigned to Rajaraja by Dr. Fleet and 
others is 102^2-1068 A. D. But, a recently discovered 
inscription equates his forty-first year with Saka 983 
Plava. This is confirmed by a copper plate of Saktivarman 
who was crowned by his father Vijayaditya in 1061 A. D. 
So Rajaraja must have died in 1061 A. D. From the 
Pamulavaka grant it may be inferred that Rajaraja as- 
cended the throne in 1018 A. D. There was an inter- 
regnum of about 4 years, perhaps due to civil war. 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chattebji, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, communicating Mr. Prasanta Mahalanobis’s paper, 

41. A new Interpretation of Parana Chronology. 


Professor Upendranath Goshal, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

42. Some lost Indian Historical Works. 


Dr. N. Venkatabamaniah, m.a., ph.D., Reader, Madras 

University. 

43. Purushottama Cajapati. 

The accession and rule of Gajapati Purushottama 
require to be studied afresh. His fixed date of corona' 
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fcion is 1465 A. 1). aud not 1469-70. His reign was 
disturbed by civil wars with his cousin Hambar in 
alliance with Bahmani Sultan. As a result the Telugu 
country was lost to the Uriyas. Pnrnshottain had a life- 
long struggle with the Sultan and recovered his authority 
over the Telugu Country only after the death of the 
Bahmani ruler jVIuhammadshah III in 1482 — . Then 
he defeated and took prisoner Saluva Narasimha of 
Vijayanagar, who purchased his freedom only hy surren- 
dering the fortress of Kondavidu to Gajapati. 


Du. K. N. Vknkatasumba Sasthi, M.A., rh.D., f.k. Hist.s,, 
Maharaja’s College Mysore. 

■44. A Criticism of Tipu Sultan. 

1. Was Tipu Sultan a Tyrant, a Bigot, and a 
Fool ? 

2. Credit has been given to Tipu by recent writers 
up to the following limit : — 

{a) He was a henevolent and not altogether un- 
popular despot, 

(6) He was not intolerant to the Hindus of the 
tract lying between the two ghats. 

(c) He was fooled only by Wellesley. 

3. But having regard to fresh evidence and to the 
Briuciples of Comparative Criticism, it is possible to push 
up the limit (described above) as in the following : — 

(«) In normal times, Tipu was normal too. 

{h) All conversions were political acts. ' 

(c) He was no greater fool than his contemporaries 
in India or Furope. 



VIII. ARCHAEOLOGY. 


'K. N. Dikshit, Esq., M.a. (President). 

Ct. Yazdani, Esq., M.A. 

li. Rama Rag, Esq., b.a. 

L. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a. (Secretary). 

G. Ahmed Khan, Esq., Gulshan Mahal, .Vurangabad, 

Deccan. 

1. A Monograph on the History and Architecture of the City 

of Aurangabad. 

1. The groat Bahmiui Kingdom disintegrated after 
a glory of about a century and a halt giving rise to the 
following five separate principalities : — 

Bijapur, 

Golcunda, 

Ahmednagar, 

Bidar and Berar. 

‘2. A quadruple alliance, excluding Berar, was formed 
of these newly found .kingdoms, against the mighty 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, which in the Battle of Tali- 
kotah, 1565, was obliterated from the political map of 
India. 

3. Akbar, the Great, got an opportipiity to fulfil his 
life-long ambition to conquer the country south of the 
Narbada. 

4. Khandesh conquered. Fall of Ahmednagar, 
after its heroic defence by Chandbibi, the heroine of the 
famous romance “ A Noble Queen.” 

5. Malik Amber, an Abyssinian slave by birth, on 
the political stage. Restoration of the fallen dynasty of 
the Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmednagar. 

6. Foundation of the city of Fatehnagar, the 
present Aurangabad, in 1604 A. G. Its geographical 
aspect. 

7. Malik Amber, the Todarrnal of the South. H 
Revenue reforms. 

8. Malik Amber’s buildings. 
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9. The Religious toleration of Malik Amber, a 
Christian by birth. Shahji, father of Shivaji, his great 
ally. 

10. Malik Amber died at the ripe age of 80 in 1626 
and was succeeded by his son Fatah Khan. 

11. The Mughal conquest of the whole of the Nizam 
Shahi kingdom and Fatehnagar in 1633. 

12. Auraiigzeb, the Viceroy of the Deccan, changed 
Fatehnagar to Aurangabad. 

13. Aurangzeb ascended the throne of Delhi in 
1658 exactly two hundred years before another epoch- 
making chauge came over India. 

14. Aurangabad during his time the largest city in 
the East in the 17th century with a population of a 
million and a half. 

15. Important buildings of the Mughal period. 

16. Aurangzeb died in 1707, and Nizam-ul-rtuilk, 
the founder of the present dynasty of the Nizam, declared 
his independence of the tottering throne of Delhi in 
1723 and later, in 1727, removed his capital to Grolconda. 

17. Aurangabad — Ichahad — Thy glory has departed. 

18. Buildings in the time of Asaf Jah. 


N. Anantharangachar, Esq., m.a., b.t., Mysore. 

2. Some Archaeological Notes from a Tour in the Southern 
Portion of the Raichur District. 

It is apparent that the Hyderabad State is rich in 
ancient relics inasmuch as even a short tour, lasting^for 
a fortnight only, and that too, in just a portion of a 
single district i.e., Raichur, revealed the following things: — 

(1) Over 163 inscriptions of the Rashtrakutias and 
Chalukyas, mentioning names like Haude-Bhupala, 
Naganniah, Linganpiah, etc., unheard of till now and 
therefore invaluable for the reconstruction of ancient 
history for the period ; 

(2) several old sites on one of which, near Manvi, 
a coin of Pulumavi, a Satavahana king, was picked up ; 
and, 
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(3) at least one Buddhist stupa, in all probability, 
near the well-known Asokan inscription at Maski, 

In speaking of a few only of many such places of 
archft'ological and historical intcirest, an appeal is made 
to the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
to be so good as to provide not merely for exploration, 
and excavations of all the sites but also for the collection, 
preservation and publication of tbe epigraphic and 
nuuiismatic materials abounding all over the btate. 


Pandit N. Chengalvakayan, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

3. Some Contribution of the Ancient Tamils towards 
Civic Science. 

Introduction : — Town planning is a very old science to 
the ancient Tamils. From the descriptions of the towns 
available in early Tamil literature one could gather that 
even a lay man know something about this subject. 

The extent of the city was 9 miles each way or in 
length according to tradition, divided into three parts, viz,^ 
the outer, intermediate and central, {vide full paper for 
details.) 

(1) Streets, Public Halls, Tanks, Houses, Drainage 
were well laid out and properly constructed. This affords 
an interesting and instructive study. 

(2) Some model towns. 

(3) Some model houses. 

(4) Conclusion. 


N. N. Ghosh, Esq., m.a., l.t., Head of the Department 
of History and Civics, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

4. The Archaeological Importance of Kausambi 

(Lantern Lecture). 

The ruined fortress of the ancient city of Kausambi 
with its earthen ramparts and high bastions still exists 
at a distance of 38 miles by motor road from the city of 
Allahabad. The site is now known as the village of 
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Kosam. Its southern and a portion of its eastern sides 
are washed by the river Yamuna. Stone images and terra- 
cotta figures, large and small, abound in the site. A good 
many of them have been brought over to the Municipal 
Museum of Allahabad by Mr. Vyas. The most note- 
worthy objects of archieological importance of the place 
are a stone pillar in situ, brick walls, a red stone 
image of the liuddha, two stone slab inscriptions of the 
Magha Dynasty, several stone sculptures, a large number 
of terracottas, several punch-marked coins, and coins of 
later times. A terracotta seal with Brahmi inscriptions, 
and a beautiful terracotta figure of Manas a Devi. 


Gr. H. Khahe, Esq., Poona. 

X 5. Kalachurya Prakrit Inscription. 


Dh. M. H. Krishna, m.a., d.lit. (Lond.), Mysore. 

6. Prehistoric Pictographs from South India. 

Since the discovery of the Pictographs of Moheu- 
jodaro and Harappa and of similar Pictographs in the 
Eastern Islands, it has been surmised that pictographic 
writing must have been existing in prehistoric Southern 
India also. Nearly a score of oblong copper pieces which 
look like coins have designs bearing a strange resemblance 
to those borne by Mohenjodaro sealings, particularly those 
of the elephant type. Over the backs of the elephants 
there are lines composed of several symbols which look 
similar to pictographs. The lines have now^ been copied, 
more than a score of the symbols identified, and compared 
with the Indus Pictographs on the one side and the Brahmi 
on the other. They are published for the first time and it 
is suggested that the place where they came from may 
be subjected to scientific excavation, 'idle specimens and 
drawings will be produced at the Conference. 
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Manoranjan Ghobh, Esq., Curator, Patna Museum, 

Patna. 

7. Evolution of Terracotta Figurines in relation to the 
Political History of Northern India. 

1. Early terracotta figurines crude and massive ; in 
some cases grotesque, during the Vedic period. 

2. More refined features with peculiar head-dress, 
in the Pre-Maurya time. 

3. Maurya terracotta figurines refined and realistic. 

4. Decadence in terracotta figurines during the 
Sunga supremacy. 

6. Revival in the Gupta period; Panels fine and 
beautiful. 

6. Mediaeval terracotta figurines not so well done. 


8. An Introduction to the Study of Antiquities found at the 
Patalipura Excavation. 

1. Political History of Northern India at the rise of 
the Magadhan Empire ; Ancient Vedic culture replaced by 
new culture ; Magadh gradually conquered by Aryans and 
brought under Brahmanical influence ; Magadhan empire 
closely connected with the Kausambi kingdom ; Intercourse 
between Magadh and Malwa. Interchange of culture 
between Gandhara and Magadh. 

2. Spread of culture through trade routes. Trade 
with outside. Through trade, relation with foreign 
kingdoms was established. 

3. Vedic religion gradually ousted by Buddhism and 
Jainism. 6akti cult was strong among the people. 

4. Terracotta figurines reflect these changes : 
Potteries of new design appeared : Different kinds of beads 
prepared : glass industry developed. Change of coinage, 
new symbols on them. 

9. New Finds of punch-marked Coins in Patna. 

Description : Variety of symbols used. Date of the 
find. Some suggestion about the interpretation of the 
symbols used on the coins. Gorakhpur punch-marked 
coins compared. 
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Dr. Moti CHA.NDRA, M.A., I'h.D., Bar-at-Law, Kala 
Bhavail, Benares City. 

10. The Ancient Site of Kashi. 


Professor V. V. Mirashi, k.A., Nagpul-. 

(11. New Light on Deotek Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions at Deotek discovered by Cunniu- 
ghain ; described by Beglar ; their eye-copy made from the 
pencilled impressions taken by Beglar published in 
Cunningham’s Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. I ; 
the inscriptions not edited or even noticed so far. 

The early inscription inscribed lengthwise in early 
Brahmi characters, fragmentary ; its palaeography ; 
exanunation of Cunningham’s date ; its language and 
contents ; probably issued by Asoka’s Dharma-Mahaniatra ; 
its date. 

The later record much damaged ; its palaeography 
and language ; records the construction of a sanctuary and 
probably refers to a dilapidated temple of ^iva nearby ; 
issued by king Rudrasena identified by Cunningham with 
Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty; further reasons to 
support Cunningham’s view ; correlation of the date 
assigned to the record. 

Why was the record inscribed breadthwise probably a 
palimpsest ; revival of animal sacrifices in the age of the 
Vakatakas and the consequent mutilation of the earlier 
record preaching ahinisd. 

Identification of Chikambari with Chikmara near 
Deotek. 


Nalini Nath Das Gurta, Esq., m.a. 

12. Buddhist Viharas. 

The paper seeks to establish the precise structural 
significance of the term “ Vihftra ” with data from 
Buddhist literature as well as inscriptions. For a proper 
orientation of the subject, it lays bare^ the process of 
change in the meaning undergone by the term “ Yihftra ” 
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till it oaiue to denote the whole of a monastery establish- 
ment of the Buddhists, including the Chaityas or 
Sanctuaries attached to it. The “ Lgna ” was the earlier 
Buddhist architectural term used in the Vinaya Pitaka to 
denote all the live kinds of residential structures in an 
“Arama” or sanctified site on which the particular 
residence was built for the Samgha. The structural 
differences of different buildings denoted by such terras as 
Vihflra, Addhaydga, Pltsada, Hamraiya and G-uha are 
discussed with necessary suggestions of corrections to 
earlier treatment of the subject. 


L. Nakasimhachar, Esq., m.a., Mysore. 

13. A Chola Monument at Matakeri. 

The situation of Matakeri at the confluence of the 
Taraka and the Kapila rivers in the Mysore District is as 
interesting as pleasing. The Rainesvara temple in the 
village, though not unnoticed, is yet unknown as an 
ancient monument. 

The outside appearance of the temple as .also the 
interior look are very simple and may suggest a modern 
date for the monument. But the pillars and more 
particularly, the images kept in the navarahgas of the two 
principal shrines are certainly very old and some of the 
motifs can well compare with those found in the other 
ancient monuments hitherto known in the Mysore State, 
for e.g., at Nandi, Binnamangala, etc. 

Even apart from inscriptional evidence it is possible 
to assign the temple to the Choja period, though, 
of course, later additions and repairs have been effected. 

The temple deserves to be included in fihe list of 
Ancient Monuments and grouped under Class II. 


K. Narayana Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Chitaldrug. 

14. Pre-Historic Remains in South Hyderabad 
and North Mysore. 

1. Introduction . — Meaning of Pre-History — Some 
misconceptions-Paucity of data-Generalisations not possi- 
ble at this stage. 
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2. Ueccan and Peninsular 7?ui!'ia.-(Excepting coastal 
areas) (geologically are said to be the oldest and the most 
stable of land masses in India. Occurrence of Pre-bistoric 
remains along ranges of granitoid hills, a peculiar feature 
in this region. 

3. Pre-historic - remains can he t/ rouped vnder . — 
Paleolithic, Neolithic (including Microlithic), Metal age, 
especially Iron age. Remains can be classified under the 
following heads — Dwellings — Sepulchres,— Implements — 
ornaments — pottery — works of art — other remains. 

4. Important centres obserred— South Hyderabad . — ■ 
Raichur District — Lingsugur and Gangawati Taluks and 
Anegondi Samasthan, Mysore — Bangalore (South of Lal- 
Bagh Savandroog) etc. Kolar and Chitaldrug District. 
(Bramhagiri, Budnapur, Ganjigatte, Tamatkal, Chitaldrug. 

5. Description of liemains. — Paleolithic age not 
properly investigated except for collection of chipped 
implements. Neolithic and Iron age remains scattered all 
over. Excellent cave divellinys witli perennial springs of 
watei’ and heaps of implements and potsherds. Sepu lchres — 
great ingenuity and variety displayed in the disposal of 
the dead by the Pre-historic peoples. Evidence of both 
cremation and burial. — 1 Cromlechs, with and without 
cists 2 Dolmens 3 Urns and Sarcophagi. -Round apertures 
in the graves for the passage of the spirit and offerings 
for the enjoyment of the spirit, a characteristic feature. 
Implements — celts, adzes, pounders, crushers, spearheads, 
axes, crucibles etc. Ornaments — Beads and bangles in 
abundance. Pottery — Some remarks about funerary 
pottery. 

Works of Art. — Paintings and chiselled drawings. 
Use of colour. 

Other Bernains. — Cinder mounds (S. Hyderabad) at 
Machnvir and WopdalU. Their composition and the 
theories about their origin. 

Microlithic Bernains. — Evidences from Mysore-Brarn- 
hagiri excavations. 
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t)R. C. Narayana Rao, M.A., L.T., rh.D., Anantapur* 

15. A new^ly discovered Copper plate Inscription of the Son 
of Madhavarman of the Western Chalukyan dynasty, 

(1) Where found, (2) Description of plates and seal, 
(3) Other inscriptions of the dynasty : their writing com- 
pared with the present, (4) A short history of the line of 
kings, (5) Inscription edited and (6) Translation. 


L. P. Pandeya Sabma, Esq., Kavyavinoda, Balpur. 

16. Kusasthali— the Capital of Kosala. 

In this paper— the situation and identification of 
the old capital of South K6sala, named Kn&asthali or 
Kuhdvati have been discussed on the basis of the ‘Vayu 
Purana’, ‘the Ramayaua’ and Kalidasa’s Raghuvam^a 
Kavyam. This paper might stimulate other scholars to 
investigate into the matter. 


17. Where was the Ancient Town or City of Sarabhapura. 

The paper tries to identify the old ‘Sarabhapura,’ 
which is mentioned in the copper grants of Mahasudeva- 
raja and his uncle Mahajayaraja discovered in Chhathis- 
garh in C. P’s. Chhattisgarh is the present representative 
of the old Mahakosala or South Kosala kingdom, of which 
Tripura on the Mahanadi otherwise known as Chitrotpala 
was tbe capital as is evident from the copper charters of 
Maha^iva 'Tivararaja, who calls himself the Sovereign-lord' 
of entire Kosala. The copper charters of Mahasiva Tiva- 
raraja are recorded in the box-headed characters. The 
copper grants of Sarabhapura Kings Mahasudevaraja and 
Mahajayaraja are also in the same box-headed script. It 
is quite probable that the two families of Tivara and 
Sudeva were contemporaries. 
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K. Kama Pisharoti, Esq., m. a., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

18. Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti — A Fresh Study. 

A dispassionate study of the prasasti definitely proves 
that it was not contemporaneous with Kumaragupta, 
identified as Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarma. The 
assumption that the Suit temple at Dasapura had to be 
renovated thirty-six years after building is entirely 
against the explicit statement of the text and is untenable 
in’the absence of reference in this text or elsewhere to any 
extraordinary work of destruction through human or natu- 
ral agency. The temple was originally built in -137 A. D. 
durnig the regime of Bandhuvarma. Through the ravages 
of time extending over five centuries and more, and the 
indifference of local kings, the temple fell into disrepair and 
in the year 966 A. D., it was renovated, 'rhis is the idea 
that the passage conveys and it is quite in keeping with 
the general tenor of the text and the traditions of Indian 
temple architecture. The most noteworthy feature of the 
temple was the presence of tall and stately Sikharas. 
Vatsabhatti here figures as the architect-in-chief in charge 
of the temple renovation ; and the feeble nature of his 
verse finds adequate explanation in the fact that he was 
not a professional poet or scholar, but only an architect. 


K. Rama Kao, Esq., b.a., Mysore. 

19. The Earliest known Kannada Inscription. 

This is a stone inscription recently discovered by me in 
the village Halniidi, Belur Taluk, Hassan District. The 
stone measures 3^ x 1 and is about 1* thick. The figure 
of a discus or chakra is engraved on the top and below is 
the main inscription. Over and around the chakra, a 
Sanskrit verse in praise of Vishnu is given. The main 
inscription consists of 14 lines and on the side of the slab 
is also a line of writing 5 right across. 

Except the Sanskrit stanza in the first line, the rest 
of the inscription is in Old Kannada which probably goes 
to the 6th century A. D. The characters, too, seem to be of 
the same period. The references to Mrigesa, the Kadamba 
king, Pasupati, a prince or general, and Bhatari-kula tend 
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to coutii*!!) thiK belief as the names are also found in two 
short inscriptions in the Pranave^vara t<'mple at Talganda, 
which are ascribed to C. 450 A. D. by Rao Bahadur 
E. Narasinihachar in the Mysore Archaeological Report, 
1911, P. 35. 

The inscription records a battle in which the Sendra- 
kas, lianas and Pallavas took part and registers the 
gift of two villages Palrnidi and Mulivalh (the present 
Hahuidi and probably Malenahalji, a village about six 
miles from Hal midi) as balgalchu to Vija-arasar by a 
Kadamba chief of Bhatari-kula. This word halagalclin 
which literally means washing of the sword was used in 
early days to denote a grant of land made for the family 
of a man who fought heroically in war. 

This inscription is the earliest known authentic record 
in the Kannada language. 


Sarwesvara Kataki, Esq., Gauhati, Assam. 

20. The AncJent Assamese Script. 

A study of the evolution of Indian script from the 
Assamese standpoint, shows that the history of the 
Assamese script which, though named as such by the 
Ahoms of the Shan dynasty, is really a descendant of the 
Gupta Kutila-lipi, may be divided into two periods, tracing 
back the origin of the script to the seventh century A. D : 
(1) from the earliest times to the 13th century A. D., 
during which period it was known as the Kamarupi script, 
and (2) from the 13th century to the present day, when 
different schools were evolved, as evidenced by the 
manuscripts. 


A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Hassan. 

21. Notes on some Important Hoysala Temples. 

The Lakshmlnaraya^ia image mentioned in E. G.V 
Belur, 58 and 71 was consecrated at Belur in 1117 A. D. 
The image which is now missing is here stated to have 
been found in the main cell of the Kappe-Chennigaraya. 
temple and not in the Viranarayaua temple, as mentioned 
by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar and others, since 
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great importance was laid on the Lakshmlnarayana group 
in the Kappe-Chennigaraya temple. The main cell 
of the Kappe-Chennigaraya temple, once occupied by the 
Lakshmlnarayana image, is now occupied by the Chenna- 
ke4ava or Kappe-Chennigaraya image, which was probably 
placed in the southern cell of the same temple. 

The shrine in the eastern wall of the corridor of the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid is hero suggested to be a 
later structure, probably established by Ramachandra 
Jatti’s son, Birada Jafiti, for the goddess I'Jimbaja in the 
year 1261 A. D., as mentioned in E. 0. V. Belur, 98. 

The Isvara temple at Arsikere is identified as 
Ballal64vara and not Kattam^svara. E. C. V. Arsikere 
93 mentions the construction of a Ballalesvara temple at 
Arsikere by Virabailala in 1189 A. D. The chief reasons 
for this identification are, that the city was named 
Ballajapura, and this temple was the best built in the days 
of Vlraballaja Deva. 

The Isvara temple at Anekonda is a construction of 
about 1120 A. D. (E.C. XI, Davangere 3), 1146 A. D.. is 
approximately the date of the construction of the Brahmes • 
vara temple at Kikkeri (E. C. IV, Krishnarajapet 50) and 
1163 of the Trimurti temple at Bandalike (E. C. VII 
Shikarpur 242) . 1174 A. D. is the approximate date of 

the Anekal Somaiya temple at Bandalike (E C. VII 
Shikaripur 236.) Nuggihaili temples were built in 1246 
and 1249 A. D., respectively (E. C. V. Channarayapatna 
238) and the Budanur tempies in about 1276 A. 1). (E.C. 
Ill Mandya 70.) 

Among the donors, Macheya is suggested to be the 
donor of the Bandalike temples, Sarnanta Malla of the 
Vlallesvara temple at Huliyar, Sovala Devi of the Soines- 
vara temple at Haranahalli, Boganna and Mallanna of the 
Panchalingesvara temple at Govindanahajli and Peru- 
mala Deva of the Madhavaraya temple at Bejlur. 

Keloja and Chikkajiya are suggested to be the 
architects of the Trimurti temple at Bandalike and the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Basaral, respectively. 

The Sukhanasi doorways of the temples at Harana- 
hall.i and the Kesava temple at Marale appear to be later 
additions to the temples. 
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IX. ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 

I)b. N. a. Thoothi, B.A., D.Phil. {President). 
Bao Sahib G. Hayavadana Rao, b.a., b.l. 

N. Kastubi, Esq., m.a., b.l. {Secretary). 


Dr. B. Bhattacharya, m.a., ph.D., Baroda. 

1. The Birthday Ceremony in Ancient India- 

Early Vedic Aryans celebrated the Birthday to avert 
disease and death and increase longevity. Vedic hymns 
dealing with life and longevity were recited, according to 
the notions of prehistoric Indo-Iranian magic. In the 
post-Vedic period, birthday ceremonies became more varied 
and elaborate and they continued uninterruptedly, with a 
few changes, in the Pauranic period. I’here was a greater 
emphasis on Tithi than Nakshatra and on Tantric 
processes. 

The ceremony as now observed in some parts of India, 
especially Bengal, consists of a ceremonial bath in water 
mixed with sesamum. the wearing of the yellow string, 
preliminary offerings to gods including the guardian 
deities of the quarters and the planets, the worship of the 
immortal Markandeya and of the goddess Sasthi invoked 
on the water vessel, the perfonnance of homa to the 
deities, the giving of oblations to the Bhutas, and the 
observance of injunctions like sowing sesamum, throwing 
a live fish hack into the water, eating special dishes, etc. 
The purposes of the ceremony in the Nibandha period are 
four — to attain prosperity, to increase longevity, to destroy 
enemies and to become learned. 


N. S. Devudu, Esq., m.a.. Bangalore. - 

2. Kannada Folklore. 

Geology, mythology, tradition, history and literature 
prove that Karnataka is a land of great antiquity. Though 
the human stock of the land is heterogenous, the culture 
forms a striking homogeneity and parallelism to Indian 
culture, more than even in the sister provinces. Karnataka 
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has a rich luine of folkore, indicating Vedic and post- Vedic 
affinities. 


N. Kastuiu, Esq., m.a., b.l., University of Mysore. 

3. The Huttari Festival of Coorg. 

The Huttari (Hutta-New ; Ari-Rice — New Rice) is 
tljo festival connected with the rice harvest of Coorg. 
Like the popular religion of Coorg, Huttari is intimately 
related to the Malabar harvest festival of Onam. In the 
Huttari song, the Coorg mountain God, Iggutappa, is said 
to have consulted Malabar Gods, brought the Onam Mother 
from Malabar into Coorg and brought in from there 
the various ritual articles necessary to propitiate the corn 
spirits. To-day, there is a wide diveigence between the 
()nam and the Huttari in dates as well as other details. 
In fact, the Onam has largely discarded its connection with 
the harvest. But, both continue to be festivals of uni- 
versal rejoicing, family reunion, group games and mock 
contests. The Coorg ceremonies of corn worship prelimi- 
nary to the harvest, the propitiation rites, the worship of 
ancestors, the pantomimes iind games of folk magic — all 
these bear significant resemblance to the harvest cere- 
monies described by Frazer in his two volumes on “ The 
Spirits of the Corn and the Wild.” 


1)k. M. H. Krishna, m.a., D.iitt. (London), Mysore. 

4. Some Curious Ways of Disposing of the Dead in Mysore. 

In some of the villages of Mysore, persons dying of 
leprosy, consumption and other diseases are not buried 
in the earth. Their bodies are disposed of by what is 
known as Disposal by Stones, or Disposal by Water, or 
Disposal by Exposure. The villagers believe that Mother 
Earth would not be fruitful, if such corpses are buried, 
within her. These beliefs are perhaps descended, from 
prehistoric times. 
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B. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Mysore 

University. 

5. The Karaga. 

The “ Ksraga ” is a cominunity festival celebrated 
by the Tigalas (Tamil speaking peoples settled in many 
parts of Mysore, who claim to be V'^ahui Kshatriyas) in 
Bangalore (hty, as well as a few outlying towns, in the 
month of Chaitra. The Tigalas worship Agni with 
special reverence, and have a cult of Dharmaraya and 
Draupadi. The festival is intended to secure protection 
and prosperity to the entire community and is therefore 
carried out with special sanctity and ritual care. It is 
held for nine days, culminating in the procession of the 
Karaga or sacred vessel of holy water. The bearer of 
the pot identifies himself with Sakti (worshipped as 
Onkara Sakti, Chit Sakti, Vahni Sakti and Droupadi Sakti) 
and a number of Virakumaras or Hero-youths lead the 
Karaga with sword play or Alagu Seve. The Tigalas are 
also known as Striprajas, indicative of their Saktaic 
leanings. During this festival, a new spirit of courage, 
unity and reverence is infused among all members of. . the 
community. 


Sri M. R. Lakshamma, b.a., Mysore. 

6. Divinity of Woman in Hindu Thought. 

The ancient Hindus thought of woman as being 
divine, and this thought resulted in the conception and the 
consequent worship of female deities. 

In the Vedic period, according to Prof. Macdonell, 
goddesses play a very minor part. Still, the very concep- 
tion of ‘ Vak’ or word, as the spiritual lady of Brahmavidya, 
in conjunction with whom Prajapati was said to have 
created all creatures and objects of universe, is a bright 
exception, and is in perfect harmony with the sentiment 
expressed by the Vedic teaching matridf-vobhava and with 
the times when women moved freely amongst men even 
in the walks of sacred learning and philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

The goddesses multiplied manifold in the Epic 
Period-- Lakshmi, Parvati, etc. They all worked for the 
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good and the beautiful, and punished the wicked. Women 
were treated with great reverence during this period — 
vide Manu’s slokas, ‘‘^’yatra naryastu 'pujyante ramante 
tatradeoatah striyah Sriyahha gehesJiu naviseshssti hasch- 
ana.” The apparent contradictions to this spirit in the 
epics can be explained by the fact that they were influenced 
by the earlier school of Buddhist thought which looked 
down upon woman as the evil temptress. 

During the Rajput period women stood for all that is 
noble and good in life. Such was the tribute paid to their 
greatness that every Rajput worth the name was ready to 
lay down his life for their sake. “ Jai Kali ” was the war 
cry. Satis were worshipped as goddesses. 

We find these other interesting facts with regard to 
the subject.— 

(1) The names of Hindu women end in Devi, 

meaning goddess. There is no corresponding 
term for men. 

(2) The worship of goddesses has ever been popular. 

The Sakti cult even goes to the extreme of 
worshipping only female deities. The ordinary 
layman of North India or of Southern India 
has more faith in goddesses like Durga, Kali, 
Chamundi, or Kolararnma than in the one 
supreme god. 

All these prove how goddesses occupy a bright place 
in the vast firmament of Hindu pantheon, how they have 
been revered from the dawn of the Aryan times down 
to the present day, how the Vedic devotee and the humble 
peasant alike have praised the goddesses, one in polished 
Sanskrit and the other in his native dialect, the one 
calling upon Saraswati, and the other praising hie 
Gramadevata — all having for their aim devotion to ths 
divinity in woman, the patroness of fine arts, the 
guardian angel of society, and the protectress of the world. 


S. Srikanta Sastri, Esq., m.a,. University of Mysore. 

7. Hydro-Selenic. Culture. 

The moon and water culture complex is earlier and 
more potent than the helio-lithic or sun and stone complex 

* 8 
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described by Dr. Elliot Smith and Perry. The primary 
indication of the hydro-selenic culture is worship Of the 
moon, the cow and the bull, of the great Mother of 
Manes and Snakes. Other indications are — the Lunar 
calendar, the knowledge of medicinal herbs, hydropathy, 
monotheism, matriarchal government, phallic symbols, 
worship of pillars and parasitic plants, burial of the dead, 
navigation, pearl and cowry cult, knowledge of silver, etc. 
The cult is demonstrably earlier in Egypt, Sumer, India, 
China, Central America, etc. The place of origin of 
this culture appears to be the Indus valley, and the earlier 
elements of the Rigvedic culture belong to this phase. 
The diffusion of the hydro-selenic culture came about in 
3000 B.C., and the area of diffusion extended up to 
Egypt, Iberia and Erin westwards and the Easter and 
Caroline islands, eastwards. 


A. Srinivasa Iyengar, Esq., m.a., Hassan. 

8. Some Customs and Ceremonies of the Cangadikar 

Vokkaligars, 

The Gangadikar Vokkaligars, in and around Hassan, 
have a few interesting marriage customs. They pay as 
bride price a sum called “ eight, three, hana ” which is 
traced by them to a punitive tax levied on them by Krishna 
DevaRaya, the Vijayanagar Emperor, for alleged disloyalty 
and ingratitude. This amount, formerly paid to the 
State, is now retained by the bride’s party. 
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X FINE ARTS AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

Peof. Shahid Sohbawardy,b.a. (H ons.),(Prm(^ert^). 
De. Naweath of Germany. 

N. S. Naeayana Sastry, Esq., m.a. 

A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangae, Esq., m.a., l.t. 

{Secretary). 


Professor P. K. Achaeya, liE.s., m.a. (Cal.), ph.D. 

of (Leyden), D. lit. (London), Professor 
of Sanskrit and Head of the Oriental Depart- 
ments, University of Allahabad. 

1. The Playhouse of the Hindu Period. 

The Hindu mind is essentially musical. The elements 
of drama are available in the earliest Vedas. The 
excavations at Mahenjo-Daro, Harappa and other sites 
supply evidence of regular theatre even for the pre-vedio 
period. 

Evidences are not wanting to show that there were in 
Hindu India rustic theatres for folk dance or popular 
performance, as well as regularly constructed playhouses 
of various shapes and sizes. They were attached to 
commodious dwelling houses, king’s palaces, and Gods’ 
temples. The stage proper comprised the platform with 
the drop-scene in -front while the theatre proper was 
provided with various realistic sceneries and curtains behind 
which even semi-nude dance could be performed. The 
green rooms and other rooms were made for dressing and 
resting of the actors and actresses and even for an interview 
with them by some fascinated audience. The auditorium 
with the orchestra in front provided seats for all classes 
and ranks of audience, which were artistically arranged in 
tiers and galleries. But the stage appears never to have 
been uncovered either on the sides or at the top. 


8 * 
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Sthapatya-Visarada Sris Chandra Chatterjee, a.m.a.e., 
M.R.A.s. ( Lond. ), Architect, Organiser and General 
Secretary, School of Indian Architecture, Calcutta. 

2. Indian Architecture — Scheme for Renovation. 

World recognition of Indian Architecture as the best 
expression of India’s cultural and constructive achieve- 
ments. Modern Indian’s neglect of national architecture . 
Indian Architecture. Havell’s petition to Secretary of 
State for India. Government’s Keport upon the condition 
of Modern Indian Architecture. Secretary’s silence. 
Mr. Chattcrjee’s defence. Claim of Indian Art. Four 
suggestions for regeneration of Indian architectural arts, 
crafts and industries. University chairs, co-operation of 
Public Works Department, Municipal School of Art and 
Craft, private school of Indian Architecture. Calcutta 
University Exhibition of Indian Architecture. 


Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Esq., Patna College. 

3. Notes on Saltpetre in Bihar. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to collect 
together some details regarding saltpetre manufacture and 
trade in Bihar in mid-seventeenth century from con- 
temporary factory records and accounts of travellers, 
merchants, etc. 

The importance of Patna as a source was realised and 
a trading agency was established by the English E. I. Co. 
to procure saltpetre by following Dutch methods. The 
Dutch were originally handicapped by the refusal of the 
Indians to supply them with bleaching and crystallising 
materials ; but later on with imported implements from 
Holland their equipment and trade position vastly excelled 
the English trade. 

Other centres were Singhee (Lalganj), Nanagur (four 
miles east from Hajipur), and another about 16 or 16 
miles west of Singhee. 
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Dr. M. H. Krishna, m.a., D.Lit., Mysore. 

4. The Art of the Gomata Colossus. 

The Goinatesvara image which crowns the hill of 
Sravanahelagola in the Mysore State and is considered to 
be the largest monolithic statue in the world is also a 
great piece of sculpture. An attempt is made in the 
paper to estimate its lesthetic value. 


A. A. Keishnaswami Ayyangak, Esq., m.a., l.t., Mysore. 

5. The Bakhshali Manuscript. 

In this paper, the author attempts a re-examination 
of the mathematical contents of the Bakhshali manu- 
script as arranged and commented by G. K. Kaye in Parts 
I, If and III in the Archseological Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, Vol. XLIII. Some errors in the mathe- 
matical notes of G-. 11. Kaye as well as in the original 
text itself are here noticed for the first time ; for example 
the confusion between the Indian ‘ Ishtakarma ’ and the 
rule of ‘ Eegula Falsi ’ which are quite distinct from 
each other, and some wrong applications of the principle 
of Ishtakarma in the original text itself. 

Eegarding the date of the work, Kaye’s suggestion of 
the twelfth century A. D. is rather misleading, as the 
mathematical defects in this work clearly point to a date 
prior to Sridhara, Priihudakaswami, Mahavira, and Bhas- 
kara. The original author of this maniuscript is more 
likely to be a contemporary of Sridhara than a contem- 
porary of Bhaskara, though the scribes of the manuscript 
certainly come very much later. 

In view of the unique pedagogical merit of this text, 
it may not be rash to venture the opinion that we have 
here a glimpse of a sort of lecture-notes (something be- 
tween an original treatise and a regular commentary) of 
a university teacher of by-gone days, especially when we 
recollect that Bakhshali was at a distance of only 70 
miles from Taxila, a renowned university centre in 
ancient India. The loose colloquial style adopted in the 
text also seems to favour this view. 
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6. An inductive Study of Bhaskara’s Chakravala Method. 

The great Indian mathematician, Bhaskara, has given 
a remarkable method known as the Chakravala, to obtain 
the integral solutions of the equation N^^-hl = a;^. The 
true nature of this method has not been understood by 
many eminent European authorities from the time of 
Colebrooke. Five years ago, I pointed out how Bhas- 
kara’s method leads to a new type of reduced indefinite 
quadratic form (A, B, C) of determinant N satisfying the 
conditions-— 

p2 A 2 

AH^< N, 

4 4 


I have now attempted to study inductively, the 
relation of the Chakravala to a new type of continued 
fraction — 


^ 0 + 



hU . . . 

/«2 


where Ibj=lb 2 l— ■ • • =/, «!, dz, ■ • • are positive 

integers greater than or equal to 2, but hr, ftr-j-l • • are not 
all equal to — 1 and a^, a,.+i • • • not all equal to 2 (for 
any r). Many interesting properties are revealed by this 
study, for example, the proper fractional parts of the 
complete quotients that occur in this continued fraction 
are found to be numerically less than — 


VS— 1 
2 


or i 


according as they are positive or negative. A table of 
Bhaskara-periods for the C. F development of vD from 
D = 2 to D = 99 is appended at the end of the paper. 


Kshitish Chandka Sarkau, Esq., m.a., b.l., 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

7. Glimpses of Ancient Indian Influence on Ceylonese 
Art and Culture. 

This paper is based on notes of places of archaeolo- 
gical interest jotted during my sojourn in Ceylon. 

Ceylon and Lanka . — Mythological references in the 
Kamayana. Tradition recorded in Pali chronicles — the 
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Mahavamsa and the Dwipavamsa. Legend of Vijaya- 
simha — expedition from Bengal coast and Kalinga. 

Historic age.- — Maurya emperor Asoka’s inscription 
mentioning “ Tainbapani ” identity with “ Taprobane ” 
of the Greeks— river ‘Tamraparni’ in the Tinnevelly 
District, South India — Pearl fishery. Asoka’s son (?) 
Mahinda’s (Mahendra) mission to Ceylon and allegiance 
of Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon to Devanampiya Piyadasi 
Asoka. 

Architecture. — Impulse and impetus — Stupa at 
S&nchi (Central India) — Dagoba’s in Ceylon — cf. Thupa- 
rama, Ambasthala, Kirivihar. 

-North Indian Mahayana influence of 
Amaravati school — Indian Brahmanic Pantheon — Asta- 
bhuja Durga, Gajalakshmi. 

Decorative Motifs. — Kirtimukh — Gupta pot and 
foilage — Dwarfs — Gargoyles and their representations in 
Indian Art. 

Painting. — Sigriya Rock-pocket and Ajanta school 
of painting. South Indian influence and Tamil invasion. 

Epigraphic Records. — Inscriptions in Brahrni Asokan 
character on rocks and potsherds— Sanskrit stanza used 
in mediaeval inscriptions — friendly alliances of Ceylonese 
king with princes of Karnata (modern South India) 
Gauda (modern Bengal) Kalinga (modern Orissa). 

Mediaeval Bengali literature and Sinhala and her 
commercial intercourse. ‘ Sainghalika ’ pearls in Indian 
literature. 

Ethnical affinity of a section cf the Ceylonese to Ben- 
galis — need for scientific ethnological investigation. 


Mano Ranjan Ghosh, Esq., Patna Museum, Patna. 

8. Brahmanical Bronze Images of Kurkihar, 

Gaya District, Bihar. 

Three types of Brahmanical images : — 

Vishnu, Siva and Gauri : Balaram. Their detailed 
descriptions. Balaram image very rare. Date of the 
images : art of making bronze images. Nalanda and 
Kurkihar bronze images compared. 
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Dr. Moti Chandra, m.a., ph.D., Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, Benares City. 

9. The Representation oil Indian Culture in the Gateway's 
of Sanchi. (rjantern Lecture.) 


M. Mukundaraja, Esq. 

10. Kathakaii ; A unique Dramatic Art, 

1. Kathakaii, a complex art consisting of three fine 
arts — acting (Abhinaya), dancing (Nritya), and music 
(Geeta). One of the richest and strangest things Kerala 
can show the world. 

2 . The literature of Kathakaii. Quality and quan- 
tity. Form. Importance of Kathakaii in the history 
of Malayalam literature. 

3. Characters in the Kathakaii drama. Their 
make-up and costumes. Significance. 

4. The Kathakaii theatre. Simplicity of stage, 
curtain, auditorium, and lighting. Absence of scenic 
arrangements, and its meaning. 

5. Language of gestures and hand-poses. Its origin, 
development, and elaboration- 

Compactness of Kathakaii. Its inner harmony of 
structure. 

6. An art essentially of Kerala. The evolved pro- 
duct of the {Esthetic instincts of a race strongly indivi- 
dual in culture and tradition. Its future. 


L. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a., Mysore. 

11. The Bhagavatha Plays in Mysore, 

The ‘ Yakshagana ’ consisting of metre and melody, 
is a mode of enactment of the Bhagavata plays, of the 
types of regular dramas, pantomimes and marionettes 
extant in Mysore as also in several other parts of South 
India. 

Different names obtain for the plays in different loca- 
lities. The Kathakalis of Malabar are really pantomimes 
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in - the nature of the marionettes obtaining in Mysore, 
which are of two kinds : the Chakhalada-goinbe dta and 
the Sutrada-gombe dta. 

Contrasted with the modern theatre, the simple 
yakshagana plays have also merits of their own, particu- 
larly in respect of their unsophisticated homely music, and 
of their being reminiscent of the classical art of 
Indian dancing. 

Apart from the origin of the yakshagana literature in 
Kannada, the custom of enacting these different Bhaga- 
vata plays may be very old; though, typologically, these 
could be arranged in this order ; marionettes, pantomimes, 
and regular dramas — and though no other chronological 
classification is possible inasmuch as Indian dramatic 
art itself is a very ancient one. 

The technique consists of the erection of just a pul- 
pit for a stage with no arrangements for the auditorium 
and the green room ; of the traditional dress, embellish- 
ments and other accoutrements pertaining to the 
characters ; and of the conventional practice of the female 
characters being enacted by boys. 

The chorus is formed behind the screen and the 
play .continues generally throughout the night. The 
Kodangi is the buffoon and the Bhagavata, the pilot of 
the plays. The actors have not merely to dance, but 
indulge in gesticulations and recitations. Dialogues 
between them are not direct but the drift of the play is 
easily followed by the audience. 

The theme is generally taken from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, other legendary tradition and local 
history, being particularly heroic, often didactic and 
rarely metaphysical in character. In troublous times, the 
plays have done much for the preservation of national 
integrity, and are invaluable for the historians. They 
record social customs and manners and are important for 
the ethnologists, too. People devoted to the art of Indian 
dancing may find them highly instructive in so far as 
they yet preserve the traditions of the ancient Bharata- 
sGstra. 
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Dr. C. NaRayana Eao, m.a., l.t., ph.D., Anantapur. 

12. An Identification of the lost Idol of Vitthala in the 
Vitthala Temple at Hampi. 

1. The Vitthala temple at Hampi is generally be- 
lieved to be incomplete, the installation of idol having 
been abandoned owing to the advance of the Moslems. 

2. This belief is not correct. The idol was installed 
but subsequently destroyed. 

3. The broken idol without the head discovered. 

4. The general and special features of an idol of 
Vitthala. 

5. These features identified with those of the pre- 
sent discovered image. 


Professor K. R. Pisharoti, m.a., Annamalai University. 

13. Dohada or The Woman and Tree Motif in Indian Art. 

(Lantern Lecture.) 

The woman-tree arrangement is a pleasing art motif 
in all centres of Indian art activity, which has persisted 
through at least 2,000 years ; its variations in actual 
representation have attracted the attention of art critics, 
who have naturally given various interpretations. Thus, 
Cunningham treated many of them as dancing girls ; 
Smith characterised them as semi-divine beings ; Vogel 
thought them to be ^ Salahhaiijikas' ; while Coomaraswamy 
classified them as ‘ Yaksa-Devatas.’ 

None of these identifications helps us to understand the 
activity associated with the figure. From the view point of 
literature, this art motif in its varied forms appears to be 
but the expression in lithic material of the old, old poetic 
convention of making tre('s blossom by the direct or 
indirect contact of lovely women or Dohada, which was 
conventionalised, even as ea)'ly as the days of Kalidasa. 

From the point of view of both time and provenance, 
the dohada motif in literature ran parallel to the woman 
and tree arrangement in sculpture. And the interpretation 
of the one in terms of the other offers adequate explanation 
for the variations of the motif as observed in plastic art 
and for the varied activities represented therein. In this 
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art motif common to poetry and sculpture, we have a 
simple process of humanising flora, not merely endow- 
ing them with life, hut making them sentient to pain and 
pleasure. 


14. Sikharas. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Arthasastravisarada Dr. E. Shama- 
SASTRY, B.A., ph. D. (HoN.), Mysore. 

15. Parvarasi or Full-and-New Moon Formula of the 
Vedangajyautisha. 

1. Dr. Thibaut’s Parva-rasi formula in^ terms of the 
Nakshatras. 

2. The obscure verses of the Jyautisha. 

8. The analogy of the Jaina astronomical works to 
the Jyautisha. 

4. The 18th verse is an expression of the Parva-rasi 
formula. 

6. Three ways of arriving at the formula, as pointed 
out by Malayagiri in his commentary on the Jyotishka- 
randa. 

6. Corroboration of the meaning of the 13th verse 
by the 15th verse. 

7. Table of the 124 parvas of the five year cycle. 


P. S. SuNDARAM Ayyar, Esq., B.A., L.T., Tanjore. 

16. The Melakarta— an Enquiry. 

History — The so-called apiirva ragas in which many 
of the songs of Thyagaraja are composed, are included 
in the 72 melas and janya ragas. Tyagayya was a 
contemporary of Shivaji and died during his reign. He 
has composed in more than a dozen new Melakarta 
ragas and several janya ragas displaying his originality. 
Lavani Venkata Row composed the Melaragamalika in 
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honour of Sakbaram Sahib who appointed Maha Vaithia- 
natha Iyer to set these compositions to appropriate strains 
which, latterly, were transformed into the Sanskrit 
Eagainalika in the 72 melas. 

Of late it has been contended by some southern and 
generally all northern musicians that this number should be 
reduced to half inasmuch as there is a double-naming of 
the same half-note in the system. But the Kanakangi 
nomenclature is peculiar to the south as against that of 
KanakSmbari of the north, though it might be inferred 
that the former is borrowed by Venkatamukhi from the 
latter. It is, however, no sin to use two names for the 
same half-note. 
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XI. LINGUISTICS. 

Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR, M.A., ph.D. {Presidmt). 
Dr. a. C. Woolner, m.a., D.Litt., c.i.e. 

Dr. a. Venkatasubbiah, m.a., ph.D. 

Dr. a. N. Narasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.D., 

{Secretary). 

Dk. T. Anklesaria, Bombay. 

1. Iranian words, introduced into Arabic and Arabic words 
taken in Sanskrit. 


Dr. Baburam Saksena, m a., D.Litt., Reader in 
Sanskrit, University of Allahabad. 

2. Some Interesting Vocables from Modern lA dialects. 

Fourteen words are offered as specimens from the lists 
of AwadhI and Malvl vocables gathered by the author. 
For instance the Aw. kora ‘ lap ’ preserves Skt. kroda in 
exactly the original sense. Nowhere else in lA, the word 
appears to have been retained in this sense. The Malvl 
al ‘ pumpkin ’ derived from Skt. aldbu, gives an important 
example of the difference in the play of accent of the Pkt. 
originals of al and its Hindustani correspondent laukl. 

The need of collecting the vocables of the spoken 
dialects as different from the literary ones is emphasised 
and a strong admixture of the vocables of substratum 
languages is suspected. 
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S. P. Chaturvedi, Esq., m.a., Vyakaranacharya, 
Kavyatirfcha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagpur, C. P. 

3. History of an Important Historical Word fn the Paninian 
School of Grammar. 

I. Introduction : — 

Grammatical rules and their examples sometimes 
yield interesting items of historical informa- 
kon. 

An illustration of Panini sutra II — 4-9. 

IT. DsvSnam priyah a glorious epithet of Asoka, is 
made a synonym for markka by later Brahma- 
nical writers. 

III. Discussion of the sutra (vi-3-21) and the vartika 

on it by Katyayana. Their propriety. Views 
of Patanjali, Vamana, JayMitya and Hema- 
candra. 

IV. Ramachandra and Bhattojidikshit introduce an 

innovation by adding the word markka to the 
vartika. 

V. Far-fetched explanations, offered by later com- 
mentators — Kaiyata, Vasudeva, etc., are un- 
convincing. 

VI. Self-contradiction involved in the addition by 
Eamacandra and Bhattojidikshita exposed. 


M. B. Emeneau, Esq., Yale University. 

4. The Voice-system of Malayalam. 

Malay alam has three voices, viz., intransitive, transi- 
tive and mediative, all of which are found for any verb 
except those which have no intransitive. These latter 
have the transitive and the mediative. No statement is 
possible of one-to-one relations between these functions 
and the formal sets used for expression of voice. The 
paper sets forth the formal sets and demonstrates the man- 
ner in which form and function are related. 
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De. a. N. Naeasimhia, m.a., l.t., ph.D,, University 
Librarian, Mysore. 

5. History of “ K (fis) ’’ in Kanarese. 

[Based on the evidence available in the inscriptions 
in Kannada ( Kanarese) published so far.] 

R (*>) begins to change to r (*3) from the 12th century 
A.D. onwards, the change being gradual and more noti- 
ceable in prose than in verse — inscriptions. About the 
end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th centurj’, 
the replacement of R (®) by r ('^) is more noticeable. In 
the 17th century, both kinds of R and r are found in the 
same inscription. About the end of the 18th century R 
(®) finally disappears in Kannada Inscriptions. 

A classified list of words with R (®) and r (^)arranged 
according to centuries, showing the evolution of R tor is 
given in the appendix. 

These conclusions are compared with the descriptive 
accounts given in the several published Kanarese Gram- 
mars and literary works. 

The conclusions derived from the inscriptional 
evidence do not differ from those of the Grammarians and 
from the usages of Praktanacaryas. 


De. C, Naeayana Rao, m.a., l.t., ph.o., Anantapur. 

6. A Comparative Table of Roots in the Dravidian languages, 
- Sanskrit, the Prakrits and the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India. 

(J) Philological investigations in India are being 
carried on piecemeal with respect to each language, A 
comprehensive study of all the languages necessary to 
arrive at a correct perspective. 

(2) Earlier attempts in the field. Hoernle and 
Beames for the Gaudian languages ; Caldwell, Pope, 
Gundert and so on for the Dravidian languages. Later 
investigations by native scholars like S. K. Chatterjee, 
Taraporewala, Gune, etc., for the Aryan languages and 
G. V. Ramamurti, K. Swaminatha Iyer, L. V. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar and so on for the South Indian languages. 
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(3) So far no attempt has been made to bring the 
Dravidian and the North Indian vernaculars side by side 
and make an elaborate comparison. Such investigations 
as have been made are only superficial and chance com- 
parisons. A systematic survey necessary. 

(4) Every language contains some so-called roots. 
The root material in each language formed in different 
ways and according to different systems. Such systems 
of arriving at roots in different Indian languages, examined. 

(5) A comparative study of this root-material in 
the different modern Indian languages, each with its own 
history in its linguistic sphere, may lead to far-reaching 
conclusions. 

(6) A comparative table of roots in the Dravidian 
languages, Samskrit, the Prakrits and some of the Modern 
Aryan languages. 


ViDWAN H. N. Eaghaveni>eachar, M.A., Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

7. The Significance of the Meaning of Pancmi. 

1. The importance of the problem of the significance 
of the meaning of pahcami. 

2. Misconception with regard to the meaning of 
pancaral is caused by the word 'prakrti in the aphorism 
Janikartuh prakritih. 

3. The correct interpretation of the aphorism 
janikartuh prakritih. 

4. The distinction between upadana and apadana. 

5. In the light of this distinction the justification of 
the usages such as Gomayadvrscikah. 

6. The limit of the justification of the use of 
pahcami in the sense of upadana. 

7. The conclusion that pahcami signifies apadana. 

8. Both grammarians and philosophers support this 
conclusion. 
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Db. Siddheswar Varma. 

8. Some New Sanskrit verbs in Ksiraswami’s Commentary 
on the Amarakosa. 

Ksirasvaral, in his commentary on the Amarakosa 
mentions a number of Sanskrit verbs which are neither 
available in Panini’s Dhatupatha, nor in Sanskrit literature, 
e.g., ad — ascarye ; U — Sabde ; Kru-gtau ; cho — Sthapane ; 
Vivr— ksepe; Vyah — Udyarne; halla — ghiirnane. 

Only a few of these verbs could be identified in the 
corresponding words in the modern Indian dialects, but the 
greater portion thereof requires further exploration either in 
the domain of Sanskrit literature or Indian dialectical 
phenomena. 


T. N. Srikantaiya, Esq., m.a., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

9. The Mutation of I, U, E and O in Kannada. 

1. Preliminary . — The nature of Assimilation. ‘The 
Harmonic sequence of vowels’ : How far does it occur in 
Kannada. Not found in inflexion. Some instances of the 
assimilation of i >u and u>i in derivation in the later 
stages of the language. 

2. i, M>e, 0 . The mutation of the close vowels i and 
uto e and o under the influence of a following open vowel. 
Its occurrence in many Dravidian languages. The 
remarks of Dr. Caldwell and Mr. K. V. Subbiah. Criticism 
of Mr. Subbiah’s observations. Phonetic explanation of 
the mutation. A detailed survey, with examples, of the 
conditions of its occurrence in Kannada. This mutation 
was an accomplished fact by the time of the earliest extant 
records in Kannada (c. 600 A. C.). Some exceptions. The 
explanation of some morphological problems in old 
Kannada : e.g. the variations of the root-vowel in ir and 
eradu, ul and olagu, etc. 

3. e, o>i, u . The mutation of e and o into the 
corresponding close vowels under the influence of a follow- 
ing close vowel. This mutation mainly confined to 
Kannada among the Dravidian languages. The position 
in^Tuju and Kurukh. 

The conditions of the operation of this phonetic 
principle, with examples. Its application similar to that 

9 
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of the i, u>e,o mutation. The period when it occurred 
in Kannada : the Primitive old Kannada stage which is 
truly a transitional period. Examples and exceptions. 

The light thrown by this mutation on the variation 
of the root-vowel in (a) the free and combined forms of 
adjectives, e.g., piridu-per marnm, bilidn bel-pu, (b) in the 
conjugational forms of some verbal roots, e.g., kidud-hettar, 
isu-eccam, (c) in some ‘upapada’ compounds, e.^., 
araguli, kol-lancam-guli, etc. 

4. Concluding Remarks . — A brief indication of the 
position in Middle and Modern Kannada. The question 
of the tadbhavas. 


ViDWAN G, J. SoMAYA,Ti, M.A, L.T., Lecturer in Telugu, 
Sanskrit and Linguistics, Andhra University. 

10. The Histotic Accent Shift in ‘Telugu’. 

The paper deals with the topic of accent in Dravidian 
languages in general and specially in Telugu. The matter 
is arranged under the following heads. 

■ 1. The nature of accent. 

2. Accent as a cause of change in language. 

3. Accent in Dravidian languages — Opinions of 
scholars on the topic. 

4. The seat of accent — the shift — consequent changes 
in various forms — explanation of a number of anomalous 
forms in Telugu — their analogues in Kanarese and Tamil. 


Pandit H. Srinivasachar. 

II. Sabdas in Mahabhashya. 

5rrf^5<ir- 
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Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m.a., d. litt., 
Calcutta University. 

12. Indo-Aryan and Austric — Some further Cases of 

Affinity. 

Dravidian and Austric words in Old, Middle and New 
Indo-'Aryan — the work of Jean Przy-luski, Jules Bloch 
and Sylvain Levi — Some new instances of Indo-Aryan 
words with a possible Austric origin — the name of A^oki’s 
Queen, Kaluvaki, the mother of Tevala. 


Professor A. N. Upadhye, Rajarain College, Kolhapur. 

13. Orthographical Explanation of Certain Prakrit Forms. 

Many of the features of Prakrit dialects can be traced 
back to Vedic Sanskrit, though, in their later phases, the 
Prakrits are very much influenced by Classical Sanskrit. 
Prakfit grammarians, when they found that certain words 
did not conform to general rules, had to devote special 
sutras for the explanation of individual words. In the 
beginning, language was merely a vocal affair, but with the 
advance of civilization, script came to be an inseparable 
conveyance of language. Ambiguity of script-symbols, 
like ambiguity of pronunciation leading to dialectal 
differences, has led to many confused forms in Prakrits 
which are discussed in this paper. 

That punnaga and hh&gini should be changed to 
punnSma and bhaminl has ho phonetic justification : it is 
a case of confusion between g and m which are written 
almost alike in Devanagari. Similarly candrikd can be 
corrupted as candigd which came to be misread as 
candima, and this form has been quite current now. 
Other cases where g and ni have been confused are also 
noted. 

Hemacandra’s proposal of nvmanna for nisanna 
cannot be phonetically explained. The change must 
have been nusanna. And s and m being similarly written 
in Devanagari, it came to be read as numanna being 
contaminated with other forms that are listed in the paper. 
Similarly the form bhasalo is only a misreading of bhamalo 
from hhramamh. 

r 
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lu the Devanagari script of the Jaina Mss. ddh, bbh 
and jjh are written alike. And this explains many of the 
alternative and obscure forms (soiue of which are given 
in the paper) suggested by Hemacandra. 

p and y being written alike, the Paisaci word 
MtapaJca, which baffles all phonetic explanations, is in 
fact hitayaJca misread as hitapaka. 

cell and tth are written so alike in Devanagari of the 
Jaina Mss., which have been all along the repositories of 
the greatest amount of Prakyit literature, that many 
editors have blundered in distinguishing these two letters. 
The confusion between cch and tth explains many alterna- 
tive forms given by Hemacandra (some of which are noted 
in the paper). The root acch, on which much has been 
written by modern Prakritists, is indeed atth which is 
analogically legitimate form from the root as. This 
proposal is substantiated by forms like alie and hai etc., 
in modern vernaculars which can be the descendants of 
atthal but not of acchai. The detailed illustrations are 
given in the paper. A couple of such confused cases 
occasioned by Modi j and «, which are quite similar in 
appearance, are noted in a foot note. 
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XII. (a) KANNADA AND OTHER 
DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Boo Bahadur E. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 

{President). 

Dr. C. Narayana Eao, m.a,, l.t., ph.D. 

T.' S. Vbnkanniah, Esq., m.a. 

D. L. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a. {Secretary). 


C. N. Ananta Ramaiya Sastri, m.a.. Retired 
Lecturer of Studies in Dravidian Languages, 
His Highness the Maharaja’s College of Arts, 
Trivandrum. 

1. 


N. Anantakangachar, Esq., m.a., b.t., Mysore. 

2, ^00. 

<a3jc(3Jrt?'ao r^oa. ota&aaao 

aaj. cjaao aooaors^^ouoao srsaa'i?. cjaa wso 

d. 0033^. rtjs^aTJ^aoiod cr3tia7)a, tuoarfol) tacxMS^&oJJo 
s^?asaciio3oiao. saaoioso tooaacdo qraaag esosouoao^oaaoas 
aotso sS^woa ajsa sjaa rhoa«3Da dsa^?Sj3^a5^da jooaj 

qrari aro^. '5s3and^ exioctort^ai^ aja^odd 2jaaa 

crocra ao Saojjsfso dasadoao c5. 

Cl o -• 

di r^oqWg ag^'SCaa sraa^aa7)d, cfoas^dr*?, ajj^DCsJaadr^d, 
ajrtodsaaa, ajsad*)^ aod^ a^a s^Sdaa^a aaa essaFTSss^J^oJA^) 
sS^cfljs^rrearaijncchja 22^. sa^a a-saosaOdoa jr3^r^oq3ri?>c|^cr^ 
(a^adaort aad^ tuoaacxia ;32)aaaaF ssadoa?* rhoqsn^'aa^ OM,d) '5 i3? 
a^ta^a 7i,ot$^f\axi)Uiooci cjaa wa^sarifioixc s^asd aoaaa)!^^ 
eSFaTjaaaTJftd. 
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R. Ghakravarti, Pandit, Archaeological Office, Mysore. 

3. ^ziFciTi 9':>7i 

€9 ' ^ -i> 

22s 3<!?3 J>adj3rre &5-3023)d ecsJ^ro 

uOc^dg sSosSrodo t. llOOdg aSDi^cJs*.). isjsl?' docJ sSrtrdsSssd 
AoricsJj^, !y30t0 stetssrf^. ^Jcrs^sJActSw)^ Scrssjaoiujj sSJi>^o?'j3^ qSSSir 
SoTJCOostaJW) «a lllSdO -D3|3^dq3rddd^ aoA)ds?o. ’ sjsWo' 

ddrdaca5oj3 s^a^ctfoSrona ^de8s8<?j3^<?cSO rtoqJ 

aradK) io<^aJs:i>^ ll23dO Sis^A' cx),5^add^S^ dJsffiAitStfo. 

arsod^ arasSdd SD^^rr^diddi^ ;Sd^ d&ooood sddo irtdi 

SjjodJ 220 Md ts^d £30r^ d^^atodJ^^ lllTdO d^ojsod^od 

daotodT^CTsaJos) d^dsradddo^ SiJd d^dddi^ 23,^33^ ds'SAdtfo. 
«^d ^dd)^d^ diS^d ^d^ddd dddo^ ;Sv3jdd?<o. '3d?'j ddod^dooto 
ddoid dftfodsryd djD &dtfo. ddrt dos^v^rid s^d^dooddjs^ edsra 
22;Ts^d 5-3de30oddj3^ dd^9i5d 3 dD 7^ 22dtfo dodrodJ 

3Sd^ 30do3o dd!=‘dO j)driortcs3o^~* 6^. t. Il31d^ eo^oDd^dg d35^ 
aSjs^rSods^o. dd^ Sd^d ^sisado cn>Kdi(Sj<ia3oa3P»dddg sjd^d^ 
dcrs^dAaJojs^ ScT3d>so3)js^ rioKP'sqjy'^v/s «^^d dis^djs djsdcsJoid)®^^- 


Db. G. Nabayana Rao, m.a., l.t., pb.D., Anantapur. 

4. A Study of the language of Pampa and his Times. 

(1) Early Kannada grammars were written long 
after the early literary works in Kannada. The writers 
of early grammar have not taken all the linguistic facts 
of early works into consideration when framing rules. 
Later grammars also defective in this respect. 

(2) It is necessary for the construction of the 
history of any language to analyse, arrange and group 
linguistic facts systematically for each century or part of 
a century. 

(3) Such peculiarities of the time of Pampa in 
language and grammar as have escaped the attention of 
grammarians mentioned and examples given from the 
several works ; — (i) Pampas Bhai’ata and Adipurapa, 
(ii) Ponna6 Santi Purapa, (iii) Rannas Ajita Purapa and 
Gada Yuddha. 

(4) The above linguistic peculiarities checked in 
the light of the language of contemporary inscriptions. 
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Dr. C. Narayana Rao, m.a., r.t., ph.D., Anantapui*. 

5. The Modern Telugu Movement; 

Its Qrigin and Progress. 

1. The progress of Telugu literature. Early litera- 
ture mainly poetical with prose intermingled in the 
manner of the Samskrit Cliampii Kavyas. 

2. Revolt against the form of the Gharnpii Kavyas. 
Native metrical forms like the dvipada come into promi- 
.nence but only for a short time. There is reversion to 
the old form from the 15th century onwards. 

3. The paucity of prose literature. Evidence of 
prose literature before the 18th century only from the 
inscriptions. 

4. Revival of prose literature in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Its extent and scope. Chief characteristics of 
the Bame. 

5. The advent of British rule ; the progress of 
democracy ; present day literature is trying to become as 
life itself. The study of vernaculars in schools and colleges 
has given rise to a sort of literary jargon propagated by 
half-educated Telugu Pandits. The literary jargon is an 
artificial creation and has to be acquired through vast 
study which requires several years and even then is not 
thoroughly understood. No advocate of literary Telugu 
is free from faults of grammar and idiom in his writ ing- 
This has been convincingly demonstrated. 

6. The necessity for using the language of life to 
make knowledge reach the masses. Democracy is spread- 
ing apace but knowledge has not reached them. There is 
therefore urgent need for adopting the spoken language as 
a means of expression. 

7. Objections against the use of the spoken 
language stated and criticised. 

8. The Modern Telugu Movement has come to stay. 
It is progressing by rapid strides. There is not a journal 
which does not advocate its cause. The recent climb- 
down of J. Ramayya Pantulu, the chief antagonist of their 
Modern Telugu movement. Works in Modern Telugu. 
The Modern Telugu movement in various departments of 
literature. 
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L. V. Eamaswamy Ayyab, Esq., m.a., b.l., Ernakulain. 

6. The Dravidian Verb. 


S. Srikanta Sastri, Esq., -M-A., Maharaja’s College, 

Mysore. 

7. Basavesvara. 

# 

1. Inscriptional evidence as to Basvesvara, only a 
century after his death. 

2. Discrepancies in Vira^aiva and Jaina traditions. 

3. Bijjaja, the Kalachiirya is a Saiva and not a 

fanatic ; he abdicated but was not murdered as alleged 
by tradition. * 

4. Basava witnessed the destruction of Chalukya 
(but not- Kalachurya) Kingdom, according to his 
Vachanas and the Basavapur&nam. 

5. The Ragale of Harisvara and the tradition about 
Maduvayya give prominence to Mangajavada, not 
Kalyana. 

6. Hence Basava’s activities confined to the west- 
coast region — Mangalavada and Ulave under the rule of 
Sinda Bijjana, whose feudatory Baladeva is probably the 
father-in-law of Basava. 

Hence Basavesvara cannot bo the contemporary of 
the Kalachurya Emperor Bijjala but of the subordinates 
of Rayamurari Sovideva — Sinda Bijjapa and Majaya 
Bijjanayaka of Mangalavada in Tarikadunadu. 


Pandit H. Srinivasachar, Training College, Mysore. 
GrasSoJjo eqSrcS stojsos tpustotto, sSdrSV rioosg). 




3J,S,.aa33c)rto 

— ' c) 






aesrsJaiJcrscsJOc}? edir 



^ qj^‘3 srsScj 0 a,4ocooa ts^, Su sg'ao 

c)ed f' Q n 

t55-3S rDE)37)0rtV7>S 




tS 

<5 ^ 


€ 4 
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«£. 

StJOfOeaTodJaarttfo Sorts, sjcso s:%s3S5^S 5jdo;^iS. s3/sar«x)5 

jjjsos en)S,d*tt?35c>oS cS^aJss^Sdra ss-sSotscTSO dJSrt^o di sSrtrS^ 
aJ^do^d. SSal/^^ia srad^aSjs ea:ocSSj^?ua'30rttfSj^ ^jddo 2S^<i?j 
iy3,d. ^ sraosaFotJj^S earaqS^. “* 

cy^to)dc3rtrs2) SoS^^S tss^sodowocto wqtose qraaia ssScJ 
'djs^qSrf. 2jcto SoS^^S ts^doio S|s5^) ijjdi^cS. ijasqadrtF^Sdesd^ 
sraqJSrttfo ipS^qra^oSootwcSd^ aS^S)n^?55)sn5Ci5cSOoa sjcSj 
sSoto SgsS/a cA)o43o. 2 jcSj taS^doSd sjs^Sdra stJ^cgao^dostoS djjsroo 
SdsdSi^ c&oocto^docJidF. di sTJOsrassdocJj aiesrowso) araqJjSj;^. 
S2C3d 3S,qSsS3 ^s^oSraSS rts*o rsEO^d. ddsSaSS rt otess qraaSoSOv/s ^ 
drtrd^ d^dcJ^aj toooj). SoS^^SsS &?rt^. iadcS) dajaddoto eSS 
rtdj^ eTO^dd£«3 sareotoss ©s^^ss^s. 


[iPandit T. Srinivasa Eangacharya. 

9. s*;^do^ w?^. 

(o) siaftfs araoS^^s-ad^ daSdddK?. 

(j)) ^TartddJF ^^fccras'ao ?raftf7)Fi3 5-ad^d^d^ daSdSds?. 

(4) dc:?2>5a3a daao^Scajatjar^ciSa SwOdd. 

(V) eqsass dsSjSd^. 

( 9 H) da 1 1 eo*. dd'aas'aqJasaSad sya^SdK?aa 5 d;ya^d daotiOaaa 
ddadF. ■ 

(i.) dodj^s s^cssFd. 

(2.) Sd^d 2!to rt<i? 33jddFd dasa^ sj^rts? arada^ 

(cj) Sd^d^ taa^dota desFcOa. 

(F) d> dciFaaaooo'artad saedas^^o dass^do. 

(00) drtdad. 


Pandit K. Vaeadachae, Mysore. 

10. fi^rsar^ ff^sa^ra Sasad. 

Sd^dsa^rt S2dad «d?d d^ddssrtdg dfsraFMd scr^da saaJddod 
aJJs^daadoiJaa dj3^Sa3^S^daartdad)da. dt aJj3;^rti?da^ a3aDS,sddda 
d^s.da^33a^raddad daa^d^od d^ddrtoS ddda ar^a^dda. dt 
aSja%dadda aio^dda^ dtfOda 52 )da dsa^^djad »od aocSaaoda o^^ddas 
aJra aia asS^ftfaJadja^ udodadda. ^ daJoSasg) ^ Stra da saaSdd 
d^l^^arttfj^ sasaodadda. d^^ da^aa^saddad qju^dtfod d^dsrtos 
AoddSa? daS.^t^,d) daa;^ daD^dsacJn^Wa^ ddjaddasdaddjjiS ^ 
d^s^oJoda^ tadOdaddoda eafl&da^i»ja^ ©dsadddadda. daa^radd 
©doiadda doda dAcOadoSa; ^ ddaa&^d Sdad d^<A 
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udcJ) ii3a-^S?>oSdcs3;i) sdsS^ SJ^^y^drfo^ic^s/^ 
ijxxSi ajsSjiys0,^aii ;zrz^ixij33Sr\^7ii^ tsTiyzritiOJssSr^^^^ 

St^AdosJSo. ecJiS sJjs^STjdS esoJisiSo^ Socto ^acSg rsd^Sj dJsaSrttf 
esrsqSodjssSrS^' So^SrU tssJsDdja erooiroricyadSa. ^ 
sjjc)3'^a^5S*:3, sao'sgi'SS, SjD^ODgJ'dris* dJ?dai>j5 
sJj?«5a5Jj3 3Sds3ro35ra;ds3,o^i»^j3ocS) si;3^Ado;SSj. 

5-3dS ^ 07)35*3 sidsSrasSqrsS 53a-^?StfoS 

3)d?3j3 3s?0djaS05J. 3SjS^353g d> da^S^oSd^sSdi 
57)ddo. dros^ O753S*sr30rt?< «)3ia5o. “* 


Pandit M. E. Varadacharya, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

11 . ’#f 8 TJ 7 )Md ojaelriaSreari S> 55 jdr. 

Gi 

1 . ast^doftfCairraS^ wqrsd (axoo) du 3 ^^ 3 , 07 ) 3 rs 5 i/ 33 }Ei. 

cOOC^ ^T^^dcs. 

2 . rfgO_« 33 f^d 3 xiA^. ocssrafsd. las-^o. 

3. t?7)d Soddri’SO Sod zysr\^. S7)t3^ 3n)t3Srts?rl ^tiSioxS^ 

Tjd. * 

4. dj3?3ir!?'o — 3i;3^ri?>o eddS.d-snd. «3S5^<^ 

« 337 ^^aJoooi 37 )r 5 o^d. soodtf wsrscto djsdrisi’o 
357)d03rertodo^ct5Ac 3s'sdidj5drttfo «3rsdi37>rio 
doioSojj wrio^d. 

Sod) dJ3^r{«f7^ docdrad croc37>3odE#rt^^. i?^o3 
odod «dodd srsd crod7)3odf#r?^dJ^ S^sia^dis^d. 
d?9Sa5j^ 3j/3dj^?^d dtfjs^drt^d. 
d5<i?d?57)d Sod) woSrt^dJ^ wsS/srar^shd. 

tots dO Sei)07i&ido aoJDr1^Sj3oadod)3S. croS 

sre^^. 
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XII. (b)-MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

De. S. K. Chatterji, m.a,, d. let. {President). 
VlDYARTHI, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Prof. H. N. Thandan Esq., b.Sc, 

T. Keishnamurthi Esq. b.a. {Secretary). 


Hariharanath Tandan Esq., m.a., St. John’s 
College, Agra University, Agra. 

1. Hindi Accent. 

^ 1 1 

f^r 1 1 qrs^f^r srRrJt ? 

?T»r2T snsfnt ^ ^ f}^r I ii 

^ 'TT^ 1 1 

q^q; q I ^^^11 sTifM ^riqf q>r 

1 II 

5 r 5 ^ ^ ^ q w m 

3ir^q» ^ 4^? qiR i r^RET q;r M rs sfCf I ii 

fTRROTrrqr ^TFR ^ TT R^RTcT qf^T ^rETf | I 

^ qrq t sq# 1 1 % ^ ^ qr® 

q»r 3k CNr 515? % sqspRifr ^mrl ^ snr? 

w »R ^ % qf?r I I q>q3--w3, 3Ti?*ft-^*ft 

^ ^ f ^ Hi^qj 4^ ?rP*iq; ^ ^ ^^srr ^ 
qr *TRr qji® ? f r^rri ^ dw I i 
^ ^ ipt q>r ?«ir ^ ^ 1 1 R^^jq? 

q 4 ^ ^ qsqiRCt «r Roif % 
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^i«ir srr^r I i i?r ^ ^ 

^r fofr ^r 1 1 f^JT ^toif ^^r«rrcr I ^ 

ff 5iT«rqr 5[?4 i mm qr^ m 3t^*» ii 


2 . Kavfratna Satyanarayana. 

^r^RRT^nr, 

?5HTfqr q^fffJTw I 

ift qqfDT # sirq^qqj^r I I f|?Cr ^if ^,^ ^*IR 

^ ^ I II 

q| m ficoT ^ ^ ^ »frqr ?i«ir 

rrr^^ nrqr Rf^r'^-sRR 41 

esffq^ir -«Pr ^ ^rqir ii 

^irrqr qTr ^ I qc ^ qt# % 

I 3tq4t ^ 3T3JT ^a7 1 K 

?fc*?Jrrim qfr ^rrqf ^r^rq =q®rrr |t gcrf^R 
qff ^41 i 1 ^r5^-»irqr % «rrf/%^ qqhr ^farr 

^wi^orr ^ 4^ |t l-^iqr ^ ^4^ 4N:q 

4 2TC qjfl ^^Tfqr q>r I ii 

?Fc^JTRr2F«I5ft m «l5roqf%^fo2? 4q-55iT^-^qFTR- 

qifqcir qarR»TR-^T^-4?f ri % *nqr ^ 
i^-FTq^jf4 % JT-4r qif f|?4t 5r=qR cjair sipr? q{^ ^rir- 
5fr4rir q>7 — ^4 ^Fc^urrq 4r qr4r qsfr ^^gqj 5ii% n 

^rn^qq sircftqcir i ?Fr^c*i q;r 

mm i; 
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N. Nagappa, Esq., m.a., Mysore. 

3. Pronunciation of E and O in Eastern Hindi. 

Short ‘ e ’ and ‘ o ’ are by no means a recent introduc- 
tion in the NIA. languages. 1'he short ‘ e ’ was being 
pronounced by the Satyamugriranayaniya’s of Sama Yoda 
as observed by the Mababhasyakar. The long ‘ e ’ (e) 
that preceded every conjunct consonant of Prakrt and 
Pali was pronounced short, (cf: Bhandarakar’s ‘ Wilson 
Philological Lectures Lecture I) clearly for euphony. 
But, in Apabhramsa as was observed by Hernacandra (cf : 
Prakrt Vyakarana — 8-4-410) ‘ e ’ and ‘ o ’ were pronounced 
short when they were combined with consonants. The 
short ‘ e ’ and ‘ o ’ are found in a good number of NIA. 
words, e.,q., in Gujarati (LSI. Vol. IX), Western 
Rajasthani (cf;IA. January 1018) and Eastern Hindi. 
(Kasi Nagari Pracarini Patrikil— Vol 13, pp. 48 ff.). 
Vidhusekhar Bhattacarya “ ^astri ” of ^antiniketan and 
Mr. Divetia advance accent as the reason for the short 
pronunciation of ‘ e ’ and ‘o’ in Milrwarl and Gujarati 
(cf : lA January 1918). But, it can he field that there is 
a probable influence of the Dravidian ‘ e ’ and ‘o’ on the 
pronunciation of short ‘ e ’ and ‘ o ’ in Eastern Hindi. 


Pbiyaranjan Sen, Esq., m.a., p.r.s. 

4. Hindi in the College of Fort William. 

The College of Fort William was started in Calcutta 
in 1800 by the Government of Wellesley, for the purpose 
of giving a proper training to young British civilians in 
the language and ideas, history and manner of the people 
of this country. Some of the Indian languages found a 
place in the curricula, and of them Hindi was one of the 
first. The staff in charge of the subject consisted of 
many hands, with Prof. Gilchrist (once an Assistant 
Surgeon at Fategarh and attached to the Bombay 
Division) at the head, and it may be remembered that he 
received a higher pay and was installed earlier than 
Rev. William Carey of Serampore who however came to 
liie better' known. The method included annual public 
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disputations in Hindi in the presence of the Giovernor- 
General of India and the elite of the city of Calcutta. 
Some of the topics thus discussed are still interesting as 
illustrative of the questions that were asked and answered 
in those days and the publications of the College also 
important, laying down as they did the foundations of 
modern Hindi, specially prose of the 19th century, and 
modifying its trend for years to come. 


H. D. Velankak, Esq., m.a., Wilson College, 
Bombay. 

5. Apabhramsa and Marathi Metres. 

The Marathi as well as the other vernacular metres 
are derived from the Apabhraihsa metres. All the pecu- 
liarities of Apabhraihsa poetry, such as the employment 
of the Matra and the Tala Vrttas in preference to the 
Aksara and the Aksaragana Vrttas and the secondary 
place allotted to the letters, which are always subordinated 
to the consideration of the Tala, are also found in the 
vernacular metres (1-3). The principal Marathi metre, 
the Ovi, developed out of the half of an Apabhrariisa 
Satapadi containing 3 lines of 8-8 and 14 Matras respec- 
tively, when the last line of this half became split up into 
two parts by the introduction of the Yati and the Yamaka 
in its middle after the 8th Matra. The half then assumed 
the form of an Ardhacatuspadi, and the characteristic 
short 4th line is studiously preserved throughout the 
centuries of its development. The Ovi has two forms, 
the popular and the literary. The latter was invented, 
developed and preserved by the literary Marathi poets 
like Jflane^vara, while the former has been preserved by 
women and was revived and developed by the saint-poets 
like Namadeva. In its literary form, the Ovi is a 
Svarageya Vrtta and is free from every sort of restriction 
except the Antya Yamaka, but in its popular form, it is 
a Tala Vrtta and bound by the considerations of the Tala. 
This popular form of the Ovi got the new name AbhaAga, 
while the literary form retained the old name Ovi (4-12). 
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The Diijdl and the Saki are also Matra. Vrttas and 
similarly derived from the corresponding Catuspadi of 19 
Matras and Dvipadi of 28 Matras, respectively, in the 
Apabhrainsa language (18-14). The Arati is to be traced 
to an Apabhrarii4a Dvipadi of 22 Matras, while the 
Ghanaksari is identical with the 2nd variety of the 
Abhahga (16-17). 
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An Appeal 

T he Birth Centenary Celebration of Sri Ramakrishna which has 
been going on since last February and is to continue till the 
2ist of March, 1937, will conclude with a series of important func- 
tions of which Students’ Conference, Ladies’ Conference, Exhibition 
of Indian Arts, Industries and Culture, and Parliament of Religions 
deserve special mention. The earnestness and enthusiasm with 
which the Centenary of the Prophet of the harmony of faiths has 
been celebrated in different parts of India, Burma and Ceylon as 
also in many places of Europe, Africa, Australia and America, and 
the sincere support and active co-operation it has received from their 
intellectuals, academicians, social workers and church dignitaries, 
speak sufficiently of Sri Ramakrishna’s hold upon the hearts of the 
people of ditferent countries and bear eloquent testimony to the 
appreciation of the services which this movement has hitherto 
succeeded in rendering to the people at large. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that some of the most 
important items of our Scheme have already been worked out with 
singular success. And we expect to place before the public our 
unique publication. The Cultural Heritage of India, together with 
the Centenary Pictorial Album and several other interesting and use- 
ful books by the end of this year. 

The financial support that has been extended to us by the 
generous public in these days of depression, though promising, is not 
at all adequate to the inauguration of some of the permanent 
memorial institutions, which form the most important items of our 
Scheme, viz. (i) the Institute of Culture, and (2) the nucleus of a 
Permanent Fund for {a) relief in time of flood, famine and pestilence, 
and (6) mass education on vocational and industrial lines. We, 
therefore, fervently hope that the people of India and the world will 
come forward with their quota of financial help in order to enable 
us to work out the Scheme in its entirety and to bring the one-year 
celebration to a happy and successful termination. 



Indians Homage 

Celebrations from End to End 

S INCE the inauguration of the Centenary at the Belur Math on the 
24th February last, celebrations are being held in cities, towns, 
villages and bazars all over India, Burma and Ceylon. Local Centenary 
committees with various other sub-committees were formed at those 
places with influential men and women of the locality as office-bearers to 
organise celebrations. High and low, rich and poor, all, without any 
distinction of caste, creed and nationality, — among whom there were 
Rajas, zeminders. Cabinet members, high Government officials, university 
professors, authors, publicists and business magnates — ^joined the Cen- 
tenary and paid their quota of tribute to the blessed memory of Sri Rama- 
krishna who has brought in a new era of peace and religious toleration 
in this world. The most prominent features of those celebrations which 
are being held from end to end of this vast country, are public meetings, 
students* meetings, ladies* meetings, distribution of Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda literature, organisation of literary and atheletic competitions, 
street processions, music, reading from scriptures, illumination, propaga- 
tion of the teachings of the Master and Swami Vivekananda, prayers, 
special pujas, homas, the feeding of the poor and the opening of new 
temples. Being invited, the Swamis and Brahmacharins of the Rama- 
krishna Order attended the celebrations in different places and delivered 
lectures on Hinduism with special emphasis on the teachings of the 
Master. 


Religious Conventions 

The holding of religious conventions formed another important feature 
of the celebration of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary in many parts of 
India. The conventions held at Benares, New Delhi and Nagpur were 
briefly noticed in the last bulletin. Here we give a short account of the 
conventions at Rangoon, Bombay, Puri and other places, which were held 
after the publication of that bulletin. 

RANGOON 

The convention of religions organised at Rangoon was held in the 
middle of April, 1936, at the Bengal Academy Hall under the presidency 
of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. As usual, almost all religions were repre- 
sented at the meeting, Burmese Phoongies attending it in large numbers. 
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Prof. Sarkar in his presidential address observed that in the twentieth 
century, it was possible to say that mankind had a Ramakrishna empire, 
established by men, who were poor, penniless and self-sacrificing. It 
was a new Hindu empire of the twentieth century, an empire of brother- 
hood, of inter-religious harmony and international concord. This spiritual 
empire established by a band of Swamis had colonies in South Africa, 
America, England and elsewhere. 

Among other notable representatives who spoke at the convention. 
Rev. U. Lawkazitta ( Buddhism ) and Prof. D. H. Peacock ( Christianity ) 
deserve special mention. 


BOMBAY 

The Bombay convention held its session for three days. On the 7th 
and the 8th May, 1936, it was held at the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, and 
on the 9th at the Bombay University Hall. Both these halls were crowded 
to their utmost capacity and the meetings were attended by a large 
number of people every day. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who presided at the convention, in his remark- 
able address observed that all religions were one as far as the fundamental 
was concerned, even though they were clothed in different styles. He 
emphasised that toleration should be the bed-rock of all religions. What 
hygiene was to body, religion was to soul. God had not given monopoly 
of truth to any particular religion. He declared, “ The East has ever 
recognized that there is a mystery — a mystery of fundamental reality. 
No disturbances in the mind affected the East’s faith in this mystery. So 
far as the West is concerned, it does not recognize this mystery, because 
the West cannot understand the fundamental reality. There has been 
persistent conviction in the West that God can be rationalised. It is 
impossible for you to translate in words the music of the Divine. But 
Sri Ramakrishna realised the mystery of God, mystery of religion; hence 
he taught the world religious toleration and universal brotherhood.” 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, chairman of the reception committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates and visitors, said that a convention like the present one 
helped to promote international and inter-racial concord. Advocates of 
different religions who attended the convention spoke on the religions 
they professed, always emphasising their essential oneness and funda- 
mental unity. Mr. Dastur Nosherwan Kaikobad represented Zoroas- 
trianism ; Mr. Adolph Meyers, Judaism ; Mr. N. G. Damle, Hinduism ; 
Mr. Matichand Kapadia, Jainism ; Mrs. Shirin Fozdar, Bahaism ; Prof. 
N. K. Bhagwat, Buddhism ; Mr. J. C. Kumarappa, Christianity ; and 
Madame Sophia Wadia, Theosophy, at the convention. Prominent 
among others who spoke were Mr. K, Natarajan, Mr, R. P. Masani and 
Mr. F. J Ginwala. 
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The session of the convention was opened with a prayer followed 
by a short speech by Swami Vishwananda and concluded with a short 
speech conveying thanks by Swami Sambuddhananda. 

PURI 

A convention of religions was held at Puri from the 1st to the 4th 
June, 1936. The Raja Saheb of Puri, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, welcoming the delegates who represented different faiths and 
religions, emphasised the essential unity of all religions and referred to 
the spirit of synthesis that characterised the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Swami Vishwananda, the leader of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Bombay, who presided over the convention, said that the Centenary was 
being celebrated all the world over. Was it not significant, he asked, 
that savants and church dignitaries of Europe and America were enthu- 
siastically participating in those celebrations? 


BARODA 

During the first week of September, 1936, the citizens of Baroda 
were all enthusiasm in celebrating the Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Jayanti was inaugurated on the 5th September at the Nyaya Mandir 
Hall by Mr. S. V. Mukherjee, the Sar-Suba. The address of the president 
was singularly thought-provoking and created a profound impression on 
the audience. Mr. Justice Sudhalkar, Dr. Mustafa Ali and Swami 
Vishwananda also addressed the meeting. 

On the following day there was a session of the convention of reli- 
gions at the same Hall. Mr. V. K. Dhurandar, the Law Member of 
Baroda, presided over the deliberations. On both the days, the elite of 
the town evinced sincere interest in the celebrations. 

AHMEDABAD 

A convention of religions was held at Ahmedabad on the 18th and 
the 19th August, 1936, on the occasion of the Centenary celebrations of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansha. The first day’s session was presided 
over by Principal Anandashankar Dhruva. Representatives of nine 
principal religions spoke on the essential aspects of their respective faiths 
for twenty minutes each. 

Principal Dhruva explained at the outset the harmony of all religions 
as taught by Sri Ramakrishna. He also paid a tribute to the spirit of 
service and sacrifice shown by the Ramakrishna Mission at Benares and 
other centres. He said that Sri Ramakrishna was the living embodiment 
of Hinduism for he had in him all the five requisites of Hinduism — ^know- 
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ledge, service, action, sacrifice and study. Vivekananda, his disciple, 
was equally great for he carried the glory of Hinduism abroad. 

Swami Sharvanandaji, the disciple of Swami Gangeshvaranandaji, 
represented Hinduism. Mr. Dhirajlal Tokarshi Shah, editor of the 
Jain Jyoti, was the representative speaker on Jainism. Dr. Benjamin 
spoke on Judaism and Mr. Mukund Benjamin spoke on Christianity. 
Prof. Nizami speaking at the conference on Islam declared that all 
faiths were but different paths leading to the attainment of God, though 
they differed in ceremonials. 

The second day’s session was presided over by Swami Vishwananda 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashram, Khar, Bombay. The Swamiji said that 
Ramakrishna was the fairest flower in the field of humanity. He believed 
in the unity of God and a longing for the Infinite was the dominant note 
of his life. Following Swamiji, Mr. Dhruva represented the Prarthana- 
Samaj view-point. Prof. F. G. Davar next spoke on Zoroastrianism in 
a style befitting the occasion. His discourse was replete with deep study 
of comparative religions, Mr. J. S. Malik represented Shikhism. 
Dr. Jacob E. Solomon, president of the Ahmedabad Theosophical 
Society, next read a very erudite paper on Theosophy. 

Swami Sharvanandaji summing up the proceedings of the day said 
that harmony was writ large on the banner of every religion. They 
should, therefore, love one another, instead of hating or fighting in the 
name of religion. 

MIDNAPUR 

On the 2nd June, 1936, the third day of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary celebration at Midnapore, a religious conference was held 
under the presidency of Swami Sambuddhananda. Representatives of 
principal religions participated in it. Mention may be made of Maulvi 
Syed Shah Golam Muzra Alkedare and Mr. J. A. L. Singh. They 
spoke on Islam and Christianity respectively, bringing into bold 
relief the essential oneness of all faiths. They said that Sri Ramakrishna 
was an embodiment of religious unity. 

The president observed that the spirit of toleration which was the 
dominating note of all speeches delivered that morning was highly 
laudable. In fact, there were three parts of every religion — philosophical, 
mythological and ritualistic. He said, “ As we come down from philoso- 
phy on to rituals, we find that the differences between religions widen, 
but as we go from rituals to philosophy, the differences seem to be bridged 
up altogether. When we take the ultimate end in view, we can discover 
the meeting ground of all religions. Even in the ritualistic plane, we 
can find a common basis, if we are trained to observe that the Cross 
is as sacred to the Christian as the crescent to the Mahomedan and gods 
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and goddesses to the Hindu ; the Ganges is as sacred to the Hindu as 
the Zim-Zim to the Mahomedan and the Jordon to the Christian. Let 
us all be awakened to the consciousness that all men are children of the 
Immortal Bliss, the Eternal Being, call Him God, Allah or Brahman ; call 
Him Jehova, Jin or Ahura Mazda.** 

MALDA 

On the 3rd June, 1936, at Malda, a big religious convention was 
held. Mahamahopadhyay Vidhushekhar Sastri of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity was in the chair. Several prominent persons joined the con- 
ference and spoke on different religions. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
spoke at length on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and their 
bearing on the social problems of India. The advent of Sri Ramakrishna, 
observed the professor, would usher in a new era of spiritual sovereignty 
in the world. 

Pandit Vidhushekhar spoke on the harmony of religions of which 
Sri Ramakrishna was the living embodiment. He also dwelt at length 
on Buddhism. Other speakers were Sj. Raikisore Pramanick who spoke 
on Vaishnavism and Swami Sambuddhananda who spoke on Sri Rama- 
krishna and the harmony of religions. 

In connection with the celebration, a ladies* conference and a 
students* conference were also held at Malda. The former was presided 
over by Srimati Surendra Bala Devi and the latter by Swami Sambuddha- 
nanda of the Belur Math who also spoke at the ladies’ conference on the 
** Position of women in Hindu society and Sri Ramakrishna’s contribution 
to the uplift of Indian women.’* 

SHILLONG 

At Shillong a religious conference was held on Sunday, the 26th 
April, 1936. Swami Sharvananda of the Ramakrishna Mission was in 
the chair. Amongst those who took part in the discussion were Sj. D. 
Sarma, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Sj. Rajendra Chandra Sen, Maulvi 
Atawar Rahman, Principal Brajasundar Roy and Prof. Gopal Krishna. 
The president summed up the proceedings of the day in a learned and 
eloquent speech stressing the fundamental unity of all religions. 

KALMA 

Under the auspices of the local Sri Ramakrishna Ashram a religious 
conference was organised on the 29th May, 1936. Swami Sadhana- 
nanda spoke on Christianity ; Maulvi Rahman Singh and Gulam Rasul 
Sahib dwelt on Islam ; Prof. Radha Gobinda Bysak spoke on Buddhism 
and Swami Karunananda of the Ramakrishna Mission spoke on the 
essential unity of all religions. 
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KARIMGANJ 

Under the auspices of the local Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, a religious 
conference was held from the 26th to the 28th March, 1936. Repre- 
sentatives of different faiths joined the conference and in a very learned 
manner discussed the principles of their respective faiths. 

On the first day Sj. Sudhir Ranjan Roy Chowdhury, Munsiff, presid- 
ed. Rai Sahib Sj. Anukul Sen read a paper on “ Hinduism and the 
Doctrine of Equality **; Maulvi Abdul Bari spoke on “ Islam and its 
Beauty Sj. Jagatjyoti Pal, on “ The Advent of Brahmoism **; Sj. 
Surendra Nath Sen Gupta, Vidyavinode, on “ Karma and Sadhana * 
and Sj. Manindra Kumar Das on “ Vaishnavism.’* On the 2nd day, Sj. 
Radha Ranjan Dhar presided. Swami Japananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission spoke on “ The Life and Message of Sri Ramakrishna.’* 

On the 3rd day, Swami Japananda was in the chair. Sj. Krishna 
Kinkar Aditya spoke on “ Vaishnavism Maulvi Syed Yakub Ali on 
Islam,” and Rev. D. K. Badsa on the ” Gospel Life.” Every speaker 
brought into bold relief the fundamental principles of their religions with- 
out deprecating other faiths. 

The president in a nice speech observed how the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna had ushered in a new era of religious peace and 
unity and how adherents of different religions were gradually meeting 
one another on a common platform in a spirit of mutual understanding 
of one another’s view-points. ” The more and more, ” he said, ” shall 
we approach God, the goal of spiritual search, the more and more shall 
the gulf between different religions disappear.” 

CUTTACK 

In connection with the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary, an all-Orissa 
conference of religions was held at Cuttack from the 1 0th to the 1 2th 
April, 1936, Swami Nirvedananda of the Belur Math presiding. All the 
religions were represented at the conference and prominent among those 
who spoke were Rev. M. F. Fellows (Protestantism), Maulvi Zahur 
Hushain (Ahmadia Religion), Prof. A. Mahanti (Dwaita Philosophy), 
Dr. H. A. Zahir (Islam), Father Dr. Pablo Tobar (Roman Catholicism), 
Prof. Niranjan Neogi (Brahmoism), Mr. S. A. Issac (Zudaism), Sj. Behari- 
lall Parwar (Jainism) and Baksi Iswar Singh Sharma (Sikhism). 

After having thanked the organisers of the all-Orissa religious 
conference for their timely move in the right direction, the president 
pointed out in detail how the idea of the religious conference fitted 
marvellously with the Birthday Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna whose very 
life resembled a parliament of religions. Materials from the life and 
teachings of Ramakrishna were produced before the audience, to show 
how he had re-invested the teachings of ancient seers and prophets with 
a fresh hall-mark of truth by his deep and extensive realisations. He 
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scanned the different advanced thought-movements of the modern world 
and made it clear how humanity was becoming eager every day to step 
over the limits of communal and sectarian churches and get to the core 
of spiritual truth which was universal. The world was astir with the signs 
of a great spiritual awakening and this world-wide spiritual upheaval 
required all sects and all communities to keep in tact their individual 
characteristics and yet stand shoulder to shoulder to stamp out from the 
face of the earth all shades of agnosticism and scepticism, epicureanism 
and hedonism. Proceeding, he emphasised the fact that all differences 
between the various religious groups related to the externals of religion 
and that so far as deeper fundamental truths were concerned, there was 
perfect unity. He concluded with the following words: “ With such a 
broad, liberal and exhalted outlook all who have faith in any form of 
religion should stand united and work incessantly for the spiritual regene- 
ration of mankind. Let us all proceed with firm and resolute steps 
towards such a glorious consummation; may the Supreme Lord of the 
universe infuse into us the inspired zeal to work for this sacred cause. 
Let us all bow down to all the different religions of the earth, all prophets, 
all saints, all sacred scriptures, all temples, churches and mosques, and 
let us pray for the well-being of every Individual member of the great 
human family.” 

DARBHANGA 

The Centenary celebrations were held in Bihar with due eclat in the 
months of June and July, 1936. In this connection Swami Megheswara- 
nanda made an extensive tour throughout the province. At all the places 
he visited he delivered speeches on Hinduism with special emphasis on 
the essential unity of all religions as embodied in the life and gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Processions consisting of people professing different 
faiths, lectures on the life and teachings of the Master, and religious con- 
ferences were the main features of those celebrations. 

The conference organised at Darbhanga was held under the 
presidentship of Kumar Gangananda Singh, private secretary to the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga. Representatives of Islam, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Sikhism and Theosophy spoke on their respective 
faiths. The president in course of his illuminating address paid a glowing 
tribute to the manifold spiritual attainments of Sri Ramakrishna, which 
made a profound impression on the audience. 

LAHERIA^SARAI 

At the religious conference held at Laheria-Sarai, Islam, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Theosophy and Sikhism were duly represented. The speech 
of Mr. Shafi, Bar-at-Law, on Islam was highly thoughtful and charac- 
terised by a synthetic outlook and catholicity of spirit. 
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SAMASTIPUR 

The religious conference held at Samastipur was attended by the 
representatives of Hiduism, Islam and Christianity, The function was a 
great success, 

MOTIHARI 

At the religious conference organised at Motihari under the presidency 
of Rai Bahadur Thakur Ramdhari Singh, Hinduism, Christianity and 
Islam were represented. The notable feature of the conference was that 
all the representatives paid an eloquent tribute to Sri Ramakrishna and 
spoke on the fundamental unity of all religions as envisaged in the life 
and teachings of this Prophet of harmony. 

BETTIAH 

The religious conference at Bettiah was a unique success, the whole 
function being characterised by a spirit of harmony and catholicity. It 
was attended by the representatives of Hinduism, Arya Samaj, Islam and 
Sikhism. About 200 Mohammedans participated in the conference. 
Moulvi Shani, who spoke on Islam dwelt on Sri Ramakrishna’s harmony 
of all religions, which was highly appreciated by all sections of people. 

COLOMBO 

Colombo has earnestly upheld the sacred cause of the Sri Rama- 
krishna Centenary which was celebrated there with great eclat at the 
Ramakrishna Mission from the 29th August to the 13th September, 1936. 
The programme included, among other interesting items, special puja, 
homa and devotional music. 

The Convention of Religions held under the auspices of the local 
Centenary Committee was undoubtedly the most outstanding function. 
The first day’s session was presided over by Mr. Justice T. A. Akbar. 
Buddhism, Christianity, Shintoism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism were ably 
represented by Bhikku Narada, Rev. Ivan S. Corea, Mr. H. Ototsu, 
Mr. H. M. Desai and Mr. N. K. Choksi respectively. 

The second day’s session of the Convention was held with Swami 
Avinashananda in the chair. Mr. T. B. Jayah, Prof. C. Suntharalingam, 
Mr. S. Lilaram and Dr. T. Nalainatham spoke on Islam, Sanatana Dharma, 
Sikhism and Theosophy respectively. Swami Asangananda spoke on 
“ Sri Ramakrishna and the Harmony of Religions.” A ladies’ meeting 
was also organised in this connection which Swami Avinashananda 
addressed. 

Religious conferences were also organised at many other places in 
India and in the neighbouring countries In connection with the Centenary, 
but the space at our disposal does not permit us to include their reports. 

3 
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Places where Celebrations were held 

As stated before, celebrations were held at many places of the 
country. We give below only names of those places from which we 
have received intimation. The following list, therefore, should not be 
taken as exhaustive. 


Agna 

Chatra 

Jhilhira Narayani 

Ahmedabad 

Cambay 

Girls* School 

Ashutosh College 

Chandipur 

Jessore 

(Calcutta) 

Chetla 

Jhikra 

Adra 

Coimbatore 

Jamtara 

Anantapur 


Jhargram 


Dhanbad 

Jaipore 

Bombay 

Darbhanga 


Burdwan 

Digboi 

Khardaha 

Baniachong 

Dibrugarh 

Katihar 

Bettiah 

Dhubri 

Kurnool 

Baroda 

Domar 

Kishoreganj 

Baharagora 

Dehergadi 

Kalai 

Bharukati-Narayanpur 

Dattapara 

Krishnagore 

Bhola 

Dinhata 

Khogol 

Boalia 

Dhankora 

Kailasahar 

Bilonia 

Dharmada 

Kalma 

Barrackpur 

Dinajpore 

Karimganj 

Barrackpur Ladies’ 

Doulatpur 

Karikal 

Celebration 

Entally (Calcutta) 

Laheria-Sarai 

Balasore 

Butni Satsanga 

Faridpur 

Midnapore 

Bagerhat 


Malda 

Bhadrakali 

Garbeta 

Muzaffarpur 

Baisarashi 

Goalmathan 

Mangalkandi 

Baliati 

Gaibandha 

Myaungmya 

Binodepore 

Gauhati 

Muktagacha 

Bajrajogini, Dacca 

Gosaidanga 

Madura 

Bellari Viveka 

Gobrapur 

Mania 

Ashrama 

Goalpara 

Motihari 

Brahmanbaria 


Madaripur 

Broach 

Hooghly District 

Moulvibazar 


Literary Society 

Mihijam 

Colombo 

Habiganj 

Mangalore 

Conjeeveram 

Chikacole 

Harinagar 

Meerut College 

Cuttack 

Ishanpur 

Narayanpur 
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Nadiad 

Nowgong 

Narkeldanga 

Nandigram 

Nalisatsang 

Narail 

Nawabganj 

Netrakona 

Nebutala 

Navsari 

Ootacamund 

Poona 

Phultola 

Puri 

Patgram 

Patna 

Palghat 

Panchakhanda 

Paikpara 

Panchpura 

Perianaikenpalayam 


Rangoon 
Ramgarh 
Ramgopalpur 
Rampurhat 
Raniganj 
Rangpore 
Rajbari 
Ripon College 
( Calcutta ) 

Shillong 

Simultala 

Samastipur 

Surat 

Saradeswari Ashram 
( Calcutta ) 

Silchar 

Satkhira 

Sanchlia 

Sandwip 

Santipur 

Serampore 

Sonamganj 


Sonargaon 

Shyamala-Tal 

Sylhet 

Salkia 

Shahnagar 

(Calcutta) 

Tellicherri 

Tamluk 

Toungoo 

Tribeni 

Faluk Gopalpur 

Tirool 

Tangail 

Uluberia 

Udipi 

Vishnupur 

Vizianagram 

Wasudeo College 
( Wardha ) 



Celebrations Abroad 


In America 

OINCIDING with similar events in all parts of the world, the Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary was celebrated in the United States of 
America during a period of nearly three months beginning from the 2 1st 
February, 1936. The detailed reports of these celebrations which were 
wanting at the time of the publication of the last bulletin, but which are 
at present with us, show how the life and teachings of the Master have 
appealed to the spiritually and culturally earnest people of the western 
world. 

The Centenary was utilised by the Swamls in co-operation with the 
American friends and admirers of Indian culture as an occasion to bring 
the knowledge of the great Prophet of Modern India to the attention of 
a w der public through an interesting programme of events and a series 
of articles and write-ups contributed to the leading newspapers of the 
country. 

NEW YORK 

The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre at New York began its 
celebration in the Chapel on the 21st February with a lecture by Swami 
Vividishananda of Washington, D.C., on Sri Ramakrishna.' The next 
day two hundred friends and members of the Centre including Miss 
Margaret Wilson, daughter of the late President Woodrow Wilson, parti- 
cipated in the Centenary dinner. Mr. Salvadore de Madeira, former 
ambassador of Spain to France and the U. S. A., and former chairman 
of the Disarmament Committee of the League of Nations paid a beautiful 
tribute to the spiritual flowering of India, saying that he hoped it would 
soon be grafted on the tree of western material progress. 

A week later, on the 1st March, the special Sri Ramakrishna Birth- 
day Celebration was held at the Chapel. Swami Nikhilananda spoke on 
The Religious Experiences of a Great Master.” A life-size portrait 
of Sri Ramakrishna, tastefully decorated with garlands, seated amidst 
heaps of white lilies and roses offered by admirers, looked in silent 
benediction upon those assembled in worship. The celebration culmi- 
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nated in a largely attended public meeting held at the Town Hall of 
New York, on the 8th March. Five eminent speakers representing 
various phases of public life, besides the Swami, were on the platform 
to pay their tribute to Sri Ramakrishna. 

The meeting opened with an organ prelude, a Sanskrit invocation 
and an introductory address on Sri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings by 
^wami Nikhilananda. After his fine and compelling discourse, the 
revered Swami read messages from Swami Akhandananda, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, M. Remain Rolland and Dr. John H. 
Holmes, which had been sent for the occasion. Dr. Frederick Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of New York, next spoke on “ Eastern 
Mysticism and Western Science.’* Dr. Samuel H. Goldenson, Rabbi of 
the largest Jewish congregation of New York, spoke on the priceless 
example of spiritual joy given by Sri Ramakrishna to the modern world, 
as it had been given by prophets and sages of former times. It will be 
interesting to note here that Dr., Goldenson found such inspiration in the 
life and teachings of the Master that he made him the subject of his 
address before the members of his own congregation on the following 
Saturday. 

The next speaker was Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, who read a scholarly paper on the contribution 
of the various great religions of the world and of their fundamental 
harmony. Following Dr. Coomaraswamy, the Reverend Wendell Phil- 
lips, Rector of the Episcopal Church of New Rochelle, spoke with great 
feeling about the need of turning to India for a better understanding of 
the Christ, especially to Sri Ramakrishna, who so recently ma.iifested 
that spiritual power, almost forgotten to-day, which was so closely related 
to the power of the Christ. I he last speaker, Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukherjee 
(since deceased), told some interesting stories of the Master’s great dis- 
ciples. 

On the 28th March, Swami Nikhilananda was invited to speak on 
Sri Ramakrishna at a dinner given by the Hindusthan Association of 
America at the International House connected with the Columbia 
University. The Swami spoke on Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual realization. 

On the 18th April, Swami Nikhilananda and Mr. Dhan Gopal 
Mukherjee addressed a meeting of the Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music in further celebration of the Centenary. 
Swami Nikhilananda gave a charming account of the childhood of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Mr. Mukherjee related many interesting reminiscences 
from the lives of the Holy Mother, Swami Turiy ananda and Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, to illustrate the power of the Master in transforming the 
lives of his disciples. This meeting was so successful that the directors 
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oi the Institute Were anxious to arrange for a series of lectures hy the 
Swami next season on Hindu philosophy and religion. 

PORTLAND 

The Centenary Celebration was opened on Saturday, the 28th March, 
1936, with the presentation of a playlet called, “ The Light From The 
Beyond,** before an enthusiastic and respectable gathering which enjoyed 
it most. 

On the 29th March in the morning a devotional service was held, in 
the Chapel of the Vedic Temple, 1206 N.W. 25th Avenue, when Swami 
Devatmananda addressed the full hall on ** Sri Ramakrishna, the God- 
Man.** In the evening, a memorial meeting was held at the Masonic 
Temple. The Toast Master, Mr. Ralph Thom, of the Bank of California, 
called the meeting to order with a few appropriate words explaining the 
purpose of the gathering. He spoke on “ Sri Ramakrishna and God- 
Intoxication.** Floral offerings, including one hundred red roses, added 
charm and grace to the place and a large painting of Sri Ramakrishna 
prominently displayed was the centre of attraction. 

On the 2nd April, Swami Devatmananda gave an illustrated talk 
in the Corinthian Room of the Masonic Temple on “ The History of 
the Hindu Religion in Pictures,*’ with the help of lantern slides. 

PROVIDENCE 

The Birthday Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna in Providence was 
opened early on Friday, the 21st February, over the radio when 
Swami Akhilananda gave a talk on the spiritual experiences of 
Sri Ramakrishna. That afternoon, the Swami, speaking over a different 
radio station, read to the invisible public the message of Swami Vlveka- 
nanda on Sri Ramakrishna and spoke on Sri Ramakrishna and future 
civilization. 

On the 23rd February, a large gathering came at the Plantations 
Club, a big auditorium in the centre of Providence, to hear ministers of 
different religions speak on mysticism. An unusual spirit of harmony and 
good-will towards one another and towards Sri Ramakrishna was noticed 
among the ministers. After a short violin recital by the expert technician. 
Professor Henri J. Faucher, accompanied by Mme. Marie B. Faucher, 
Swami Akhilananda opened the meeting by reading the message of good 
cheer from Swami Akhandanandaji. A Catholic priest, Father Chandler, 
struck a high spiritual note by his beautiful exposition of the stages of 
divine love. This was followed by a very interesting account by Rabbi 
Braude, of the charitable life of Rabbi Israel, the Master of Goodname. 
Rev. Ralph Harpole depicted practical mysticism in the Protestant 
Church from the life of Horace Bushnell. An entertaining note was then 
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brought in by Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot’s definition of mysticism, which 
he followed by a talk on Sri Ramakrishna bringing out with sympathetic 
understanding the idea of the harmony of religions. Dr. Joachin Wach, 
formerly of the Leipzig University and now Professor of Comparative 
Religiohs at the Brown University, speaking on the unity of Eastern and 
Western mysticism, remarked that “ mysticism denoted the harmony of 
man above his national and social barriers.** 

The glorious birthday on Monday dawned fair and bright after 
incessant rains in previous weeks. Five Swamis, Akhilananda, Vividi- 
shananda, Gnaneswarananda, Paramananda and Nikhilananda assembled 
together that day. The morning was spent in worship with Hindu rites 
and homo ceremony. 

The following day, the message of Swami Akhandanandaji was broad- 
casted by the Press and the radio over the whole of the United States. 
Then followed music and brief addresses on various phases of the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna by the five Swamis present and a few prominent 
American friends. Rev, Frederick A. Wilmot spoke on “ Sri Rama- 
krishna’s Influence on the West,** which was followed by a discussion of 
“ His Practical Teachings ” by Swami Vividishananda. The points of 
Sri Ramakrishna*s contribution to the Christian world were noted by 
Rev. Allen E. Claxton, Methodist minister. This was followed by 
speeches from Professor Robert Casey, Professor of Camparative Reli- 
gions at the Brown University, on “ Eclecticism and Exclusiveness in 
Myj5ticism ** and Professor Arthur Murphy, Professor of Comparative 
Philosophy at the Brown University. The function of the day came to 
a close with a bright speech from Swami Gnaneswarananda. 

On Wednesday Swami Akhilananda again read the message of Swami 
Akhandanandaji over the radio and gave a talk on Sri Ramakrishna which 
was followed by musical entertainment from Swami Gnaneswarananda. 

Harmony of religions was the topic of Swami Akhilananda* s speech 
over the radio on the 28th February. In the evening, there was another 
large public meeting at the Plantations Club. This day four Swamis 
delivered lectures on Sri Ramakrishna and his influence. 

The week-long celebration ended on Sunday, the Ist March. The 
two regular lecture nights of the following week were devoted to ques- 
tions on Sri Ramakrishna wh^xh brought out many interesting points and 
angles of vision new to the West. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The celebration thereafter shifted from Providence to Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. Swami Akhilananda at both places delivered a number 
of special lectures on Sri Ramakrishna. As an immediate happy sequel 
to this, the Swami received a large number of invitations even from 
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inknown people and found an increased demand for speeches to various 
eligious and cultural societies and institutions. 


CHICAGO 

The Centenary of the birth of Sri Ramakrishna was observed 
in Chicago for three days starting from the 20th March, 1936. The 
Swamis residing at different centres in the United States went there* 
and joined the celebration which will be remembered by the citizens 
of Chicago for a long time to come for its deep spiritual appeal to all 
human hearts, transcending the barriers of race, religion and nationality. 
The religious features of the celebration, being punctuated by a variety 
of popular and entertaining items, made the programme all the more 
lively and attractive 

As usual, there were meetings and religious discourses made by, 
besides the Swamis, the Rev. George Lake, leader of the Liberal Catholic 
Church, and Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the Catholic Church. But 
what was appreciated most was a concert of Hindu music played on 
genuine Hindu instrument by eminent artists and the staging of a three- 
act Hindu Marionette drama, presenting beautiful scenes from ancient 
Hindu mythology with dialogue, songs and music. 

These, presenting as they did a picture of the cultural life of India 
with a harmonious combination of sounds and scenes, made a special 
appeal to the audience. 

WASHINGTON 

The Vedanta Society of Washington, D. C., celebrated the Cen- 
tenary of the birth of Sri Ramakrishna and it was a great success. 
There were special services at the Society’s Chapel for three conse- 
cutive days, beginning from Sunday, the 8th March. Visiting Swamis 
lectured on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Besides, 
there were illustrated talks on the art and culture of India. The lectures 
were very well attended and listened to with interest. 

The local newspapers co-operated in giving good publicity to the 
celebration. The Washington Post, a prominent daily, published two 
articles on Sri Ramakrishna and his life and teachings. The first article 
which was published on Sunday, 1st March, was contributed by 
Mr. Pierro de Romer. The second article which appeared in the maga- 
zine section of the Sunday number of the 8th March, was written by the 
Church Editor of the paper. It was illustrated by a picture of Sri Rama- 
krishna and covered half a page, giving a short narrative of the Master’s 
life and his mission. The Daily News also gave a nice write-up and 
published the programme of the celebration. 
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The programme really started with a radio talk given by Swami 
Vividishananda over the station W.O.L. on Saturday evening. 7th March, 
his subject being “ The Centenary of the Birth of Sri Ramakrishna 
— The Great Mystic of Modern India.’* This talk entertained a large 
numbeif of Washingtonians, 

SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 

The San Francisco Vedanta Society celebrated the Birth Centenary of 
Sri Ramakrishna with elaborate ceremonies during the last week of Feb- 
ruary and the first week of March, 1936. Swami Asokananda, the leader 
cf the Society, was a perennial source of inspiration to the organisers of 
the celebration there. He gave several discourses on the Master’s 
message to enthusiastic audiences. The devotees and adm rers of Sri 
Ramakrishna immensely enjoyed the interesting stereopticon pictures of 
the 1 emple of Dakshineswar, the Monastery at Belur and the Ganges 
showed and explained by the Swami. Mrs. H. D. B. Soule, Miss Carol 
Weston, Miss Dora Blaney, Miss Marie Dudley and Miss Tawara, a 
Japanese girl, regaled the audience with their exquisite violin solo. 

In connection with the Centenary, Swami Asokananda also addressed 
a meeting in Oakland across the Bay. The manifest enthusiasm at 
all the meetings is a proof positive of the fact that Vedanta and the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna are increas’ngly unveiling their inexhausti- 
ble potentialities to the truth-seekers of San Francisco and Oakland. 

BUENOS AIRES 

The Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated at Buenos 
Aires, South America, with great eclat on the 19th September lact. Dr. 
Kalidas Nag and Madame Sophia Wadia who went there as delegates to 
the P. E. N. Club’s Congress and Swami Vijoyananda, monk-in-charge 
of the local Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, addressed a largely attended public 
meeting that was held in this connection. The Swami also spoke over 
the radio on the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna on the 4th October last. 


In Europe 

ENGLAND 

As in America, celebrations were held in many places of 
the European countries. A series of religious meetings and confer- 
ences were held in London during the month of February and March, 
1936, in connection with the Centenary celebrations. These meetings, 
most of which were noticed in our last bulletin, were attended by people 
of all classes including professors, journalists and statesmen. 
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The Marquis of Zetland’s was one of the numerous messages received 
from British nobility by Swami Avyaktananda, monk-in-charge of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda- Vedanta Society, London, wishing the cele- 
bration a success. 

In the course of his message, the Secretary of State for India writes 
to Swami Avyaktananda. ” I am interested in what you tell me of the 
arrangements you have made for celebrating the Centenary of the birth of 
Sri Ramakrishna in this country. I carry with me very pleasant recol- 
lections of my visit to the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Belur Math when I was in Bengal and 1 shall be glad, if you will convey 
to the meeting to be held on the 27th of this month my good- 
wishes. I trust that the philanthropic work of the Mission in India 
continues to make progress.” Dr. Wickham Steede, formerly Editor-in- 
Chief of the London Times, Sir Francis Younghusband, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews and Mr. H. S. L. Polak, a friend of Mahatma Gandhi in 
South Africa, were among the leaders of intellectual life who presided at 
or otherwise participated in the series of functions that were held in 
London in connection with the Centenary. 

The celebration in London came to a close with a meeting held 
on the 27th March, 1936, at the headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society in Gloucester Place. At the beginning of the meeting which was 
presided over by Sir Francis Younghusband, the message of universal 
love and good-will given by the President of the Belur Math was read 
by Mr. Kanti Ghosh, who is one of the vice-presidents of the local 
celebrations committee. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, who could not be present at the meeting, in a 
letter to Swami Avyaktananda, assured him of his deep and abiding 
admiration for the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Mission. Mr. Andrews 
said that he had often worked with its members rendering relief during 
the times of famine, flood and cholera. He was sure that they had 
always rendered devoted and loving services to the poor. 

Sir Francis, in his presidential address, recalled how, when he was 
a youngman In India, Sri Ramakrishna was living in Calcutta, but that 
he had never had the good fortune of meeting him face to face. But 
he knew of one person at least who had seen the Master and that was 
the late Maharanee of Cooch-Behar. The Maharanee had told Sir 
Francis that she was present at the first meeting of Sri Ramakrishna with 
her father, the great reformer Keshub Chunder Sen. Although she was 
too young at that time to react to the spiritual force of the Master, she 
had held Ramakrishna in great reverence, and what a close bond of 
mutual love existed between these two great souls. Sir Francis observed 
that the Master’s message of ” As many faiths, so many paths ” was 
the greatest of all messages that they had received from the East during 
the last century. 
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Sir Francis declared. ** The West Is now prepared to receive spiritual 
message from the East and specially from Sri Ramakrishna who is not 
only the greatest spiritual genius of India of the present age, but also 
one of the greatest men of all times ” 

• 

POLAND 

At Warsaw where among the intellectuals there is a large number 
o*f disciples and admirers of the Master, the celebration consisted of the 
holding of a public meeting where glowing tributes were paid to Indian 
culture and religion which, even in this materialistic age, could produce 
a Ramakrishna and a Vivekananda. Besides, on this occasion, the 
devotees issued memorial cards and published special articles in news- 
papers and magazines on the teachings of the Master. 

GERMANY 

Celebrations were held at Wiesbaden and St. Moritz on a modest scale 
and newspapers published articles on the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Pandit Tarachand Roy, M.A., of Lahore who is now in Germany on a 
cultural tour used the Centenary as an occasion for addressing meetings 
of the German public on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 

In Berlin Pandit Roy delivered a lecture on ** The Life and Works 
of Sri Ramakrishna ” before Indian and German friends at the premises 
of the Indian Students* Association. The address was greatly appre- 
ciated by Indians and Germans alike. 

Prof. J. W. Hauer of the Tubingen University, Eberhardshohe, for 
sometime past has been regularly giving lectures on India and her religious 
movements at that University. 

SWITZERLAND 

At Versoin near Geneva, a well-attended public meeting was held at 
the Institut Monnier, an international school, in celebration of the 
Centenary. Swami Yatiswarananda who is now in Europe in connection 
with the work of the Ramakrishna Mission, was specially invited to 
address the meeting. He spoke in English which was translated into 
French by an interpreter for the benefit of the audience which was mostly 
French. Swamiji spoke also at another meeting on the following day. 
on the message of Sri Ramakrishna and his lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides. He was invited to speak at two other meetings, one at 
Geneva and the other at Lausanne, in connection with the Centenary. 
As a result of the Swamiji’s activities, a small group has already been 
formed at Geneva which is taking steps to spread the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna all over the Continent. A Vedanta society is being formed 
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at this international city for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
Mission. 

FRANCE 

The Centenary was celebrated in Paris with appropriate ceremonials. 
A meet’ng was held in this connection at the Musee Guimet which was 
attended by a large number of Parisians. Another meeting was held dt 
the auditorium of the Institute of Indian Civilization at the Sorbonne on 
the 30th March, 1936, under the chairmanship of Prof. Fouche, a member 
of the Institute of France, at which Prof. Paul Masson-Oursel was the 
principal speaker. Miss Josephine MacLeod, a disciple of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and Swami Yatiswarananda also spoke. 

Prof. Fouche called the meeting to order by heartily welcoming 
Swami Vivekananda and his teachings into this great foyer of learning. 
Dr. Eliet, who has enlisted himself as a member of the central Centenary 
Committee, Calcutta, informed the audience that those teachings would 
be studied by a group now in process of formation under the leadership 
of Swami Yatiswarananda. Prof. Masson-Oursel who holds the chair of 
Indian Philosophy at the University of Paris, chose as his subject, 
“ Vivekananda, the Disciple of Ramakrishna.” His scholarly discourse 
made a profound Impression upon the audience. Miss MacLeod speak- 
ing in French, gave a few reminiscences of her meeting in America in 
1895 with Swami Vivekananda. Swami Yatiswarananda clad in the garb 
of his Order spoke on the message of Sri Ramakrishna. 

These events have resulted in awakening among the French people 
a keen des’re to know more of India’s spiritual treasures. To meet 
popular demand, a number of the works of Swami Vivekananda have 
already been translated into French and it will be no exaggeration to say 
that they are among the best sellers of religious and philosophical books 
in France to-day. 


In Asia and Australia 


CHINA 

According to a communication received from Dr. T. H. Lee, 
President of the Fuh Tan University, Shanghai, lectures are being 
organised on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna at the above 
University, in celebration of the Centenary. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

On the 29th February, 1936, the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Com- 
mittee^ Singapore, organised a conference of religions, which was held at 
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the Victoria Memorial Hall. It v/as attended by people of different nation^* 
alities and representatives of all religions who* read papers on the essential 
tenets of their respective religions. We give below the names of those 
who read papers at the conference: — Brigadier Herbert A. Lord 
(Christiaftity); Mr. Ali Ahmad Khan Surttess (Islam); Mr. Ngcow Niam 
Chan (Buddhism); Mr. G. H. Kaka (Zoroastrianism); Mr. K. P. K. Menon, 
(Hinduism) and Swami Bhaswarananda (Sri Ramakrishna and his ideals). 
• 

F. M. S. 

Some other places of the Far East showed conspicuous enthusiasm 
in the celebration of the Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. In Taiping the 
Centenary was inaugurated on the 1st March, 1936. An interesting pro- 
gramme was worked out there with great devotional ardour. 1 he celebra- 
tion at Ipoh was also successful. At 1 elok Anson elaborate celebrations 
were held on the 22nd and 29th March, 1936. Several speakers spoke 
on the life and teachings of the Master. Tapah, Bagan Datoh, Utan 
Melintang also followed suit. 

SYDNEY^ 

Ihe Sri Ramakrishna Centenary was celebrated in Sydney, the 
cultural capital of Australian Commonwealth. In the month of May, a 
meeting was held at the Radiant Health Club, George Street. A very 
beautiful picture of the Prophet was installed on the dais and it was 
bedecked with flowers and garlands. Bramhachari Viveka-Chaitanya, an 
Australian devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, addressed the meeting for 
about an hour and a quarter on the life and teachings of the Master. 
Miss Cavanagh who presided at the meeting, thanked the speaker for 
giving them an opportunity to know of this great teacher. Mr. Sawteel 
speaking, paid eloquent tributes to the culture of India and opined that 
her latest contribution to the world was Sri Ramakrishna. At the end 
of the meeting, the audience one by one came up to the dais, viewed 
the picture and paid homage to it. 



Work Ahead 

Parliament of Religions 

A LL religions though same in essence vary in form. Beneath the seem- 
ing diversities of different faiths there is a common plan and 
purpose — an underlying unity in search of which the whole humanity, 
consciously or unconsciously, is moving from time immemorial. In these 
days of communal bickerings and racial recriminations, social debacle 
and religious bigotry, which have been sapping the very foundation of a 
synthetic national life, the true perspective has been lost sight of and 
the people are drifting farther and farther away from the true ideal and 
multiplying enormous probjems with the roll of time. 

The necessity of convening a Parliament of Religions at this hour 
in Calcutta with a view to providing a forum for the exponents of all 
faiths and religions of the world for mutual exchange of their views on 
man’s life and its goal as well as for the furtherance of national amity, 
international fellowship and universal peace, can hardly be over- 
emphasised. The Parliament as such, will address itself to every faith 
and tenet, old and new, and the participators are at liberty to expound 
their own ideas and ideals in a scientific and philosophical manner, with- 
out any spirit of intolerance. 

The Parliament will sit at the Town Hall. Calcutta, from the 1st to 
the 7th March, 1937, and its session may be extended, if necessary. The 
detailed programme of every day’s session will be announced at least 
one month before. 

About 500 letters of invitation have already been issued to distin- 
guished persons, scholars, philosophers, indologists and church dignitaries 
of all the countries of the globe, a large number of whom are expected 
to take part or interest in this Parliament. 

From the response that we have received within this short time and 
the preparations that are already on foot, it is expected that the 
Parliament will be quite in keeping with the greatness of the occasion 
and unique of its kind in India. Below are given extracts from some of 
the letters that we have received from abroad. 

Dr. Hermann Goetz, Curator of the Kern Institute in Leyden, Holland, 
and author of several works in German on Indian Fine Arts and Culture- 
History, writes that he will be present at the Parliament and read 
a paper on “ The Social Aspect of Religions in the Crisis of Human 
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History. He says, 1 shall feel it a favour to participate in a meeting 
connected with the celebration of the first Birth Centenary of Sri Rama- 
krishna whom I venerate as one of the last great saints whose message 
has regenerated India s religious life and may be destined to help also 
the West in finding again the buried sources of God’s revelation. TwelVe 
years ago I first read the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, they have left a 
deep impression in my mind. Later on I have translated some of them 
ipto German and included in one of my books. ” 

Prof. L.ouis Renou, author of Vedic Bibliography , Paris, writes: — 
No initiative is more praiseworthy than yours at a moment specially when 
materialism and barbarity are menacing to submerge all that human 
culture has produced.” 

Prof. R. Wilbrandt of Dresden writes: — ” 1 request you to be assured 
of my sympathy for your unifying and harmonising tendency.” 

Baron Cay von Brockdorff, Professor of Metaphysics ( Kiel ), and 
President of the Societas Hobbesiana, Germany, while regretting inability 
to attend, owing to pre-occupation, says, “You are doing great things 
for mankind and you help all men of any religious feeling in the best 
form and with the most important ideas a thinker may point out. So, 
we must admire your work and praise your very valuable intentions. 
Though India is the dream of my own youth, and the Indians the love 
of my fancy, I cannot follow your suggestions and make use of so deli- 
cious an invitation as yours.” 

Dr. J. J. von Schmid, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Leyden, writes: — “ The reading of the principles of the Congress and the 
religious and philosophical trend exposed in the invitation gave me once 
more a very high idea of Indian thought. This thought is, I think, in 
its universal ideas of fraternity, morality and ethics and general wisdom, 
the best and the deepest of the whole world, and, therefore, an example 
for all countries and parts of the world. If this high spirit governed the 
world, it would be much better in it, I am sure of this. Therefore, all 
my good wishes for the Congress and its members. May a high spirit 
and noble thoughts guide it and may it be a fountain for better social 
ideas and relations everywhere!” 

Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz, Prague, Czechoslovakia, Indologist, author 
of the History of Indian Literature, writes: — “ 1 am in full sympathy with 
the aims of the proposed Parliament, and if my health permits, I shall be 
glad to send you a paper, probably on ‘ Race and Religion ’ to be 
presented at the Parliament.” 

Prof. Richard C. Thurnwald of the Yale University, U. S. A., 
anthropologist, writes: — ” I think your idea of honouring Sri Rama- 
krishna by an international gathering of the kind you have arranged is 
excellent Such a manifestation may be particularly appropriate at the 
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present juncture of European and world affairs. It would be desirable 
indeed that its resonance could carry to all places from which repre- 
sentatives appear. 

I am rather uncertain whether 1 personally will be able to attend the 
meeting although I should ardently like to do it. But I feel honoured 
to send a word or two to be heard in this splendid gathering of your 
Parliament of Religions. I am going to prepare a paper which I may 
call “ The Drama of Mankind in its Religious Aspect.” You will receive 
the paper before the middle of January, 1937.” 

Dr. E. T. William, Professor (Emeritus) of Oriental Languages and 
Literature, University of California, U. S. A., writes: — 

” Such a celebration is fittingly crowned by the calling of a Parlia- 
ment of Religions. 

To my profound regret my age (82 years) and physical infirmities 
make it absolutely impossible for me to take part in the discussions of 
the Parliament or even to attend its meetings. 

I shall, however, bring the invitation to the notice of my colleagues 
and trust that among them some one will be found to represent our 
University on so important an occasion. 

Sharing fully the faith of Sri Ramakrishna that ” every religion is 
a path to God,” 1 rejoice in the spirit that has prompted you and others 
to bring into one assemblage, as far as possible, men of every race and 
creed, thereby making a practical demonstration of religious tolerance 
and promoting inter-racial and international good-will.” 

Prof. E. A. Ross, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology of the University of Wisconsin, U. S. A., writes: — 

” Such a Parliament is altogether the right and proper thing for 
India at its present stage and you have my best wishes for its success. 
Having been twice in India 1 realize what stress her intellectuals are 
under to save her culture from being swallowed up by the culture of 
the West.” 

Prof. P. A. Sorokin, Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Harvard University, U. S. A., writes: — 

” If my academic duties would permit me, 1 would be glad to come 
to Calcutta and participate in this Congress. Since 1 am deeply interest- 
ed in Hindu culture and, with my limited knowledge, have a profound 
respect for Ramakrishna, such a desire on my part is comprehensible. 

1 hope, however, to publish in 1937, the first two volumes of my 
work about integrated culture and it changes and in this work ..... with 
my limited knowledge, I have tried to give an interpretation of Hindu 
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culture and have mentioned Ramakrishna and several other modern 
spiritual leaders of India as well as the ancient leaders.” 

Prof. E. Lively of the Ohio State University, U. S. A., writes: — ” 1 
am greatly interested in the undertaking. It may not be possible for me 
to attend the Parliament, but 1 assure you that in case the opportunity 
presents itself, 1 shall be very glad to attend.” 

• The Secretary, Nippon Bunka Renmei ( The Nippon Cultural Federa- 
tion ), Tokio, writes: — 

The idea of convening such a Parliament is itself a beautiful one 
and the spirit that is to pervade throughout its atmosphere, does nothing 
but add to its beauty. We have decided to participate in the grand * 
event with the idea of representing Shintoism. Our President, Mr. Gaku 
Matsumoto, is at present thinking of attending the congregation in person, 
but his doing so depends much upon circumstances. We have decided, 
however, to send a delegate of our Federation at any rate.” 

M. Jean Herbert of Paris who has recently translated a number of 
Swami Vivekananda’s works into French has written to the Centenary 
Committee saying that he will attend the Parliament of Religions. ” 1 
shall, therefore,” he continues ” have great pleasure in putting myself 
at your disposal, if I can be of any service whatever.” 

Papers have been promised by Prof. A. Niceforo, the sociologist of 
Rome ; Alex. Emmanuel, author of The Bible and India, Toulouse, 
France ; Prof. Blaha, Editor, ” Sociological Review,” Masaryk Uni- 
versity, Bruno, Czechoslovakia; Prof. Dr. Adolf Mayer, Hamburg, 
Germany ; Prof. Dr. L. von Wiese, University of Cologne ; and Dr. J. 
Leyder of the Brussels University. 

Messages wishing the Parliament success have also been received 
from Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy, 
Yale University, New Haven, U. S. A.; Mr. Alexander Farquharson, 
General Secretary, Institute of Sociology, London; Prof. Spann, Socio- 
logist, Vienna; Prof. Eugen Fischer, Anthropologist and Eugenicist, 
President of the International Congress on Population, Berlin; Dr. T. P. 
Sevensma, Librarian of the League of Nations, Geneva; the Director of 
the British Museum, London; President Zenneck of the German Museum 
of Technology and Engineering, Munich; President Zahn of the Bavarian 
Institute of Statistics, Munich ; Mr. A. Johnson, Editor, Social 
Research, New York ; Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M., Rector, the 
Catholic University of Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy; Prof. Dr. Johann 
Plenge, Germany; Prof. Gerhard Colm, New School for Social Research, 
New York ; Prof. A. Dopsch of the University of Vienna, Director of 
the Austrian Commission for Intellectual Co-operation ; and Prof. J. B. 
Pratt, Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
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Ramakrishna Institute of Culture 

The Institute of Culture Sub-Committee have already made good 
progress in their work. They have issued a prospectus and , appeal 
embodying the aims and objects of the proposed Institute. As the 
appeal is of great moment, it bears repetition here : — 

“ In order to commemorate the first Birth Centenary of Sri Rama-' 
krishna, the Prophet of religious harmony, social toleration and inter-racial 
concord, it is in contemplation to establish under the direction of the 
Ramakrishna Mission an Institute of Culture, which will have for its 
object the carrying out and realization of the teachings of that great seer 
of modern India through the study and promotion of the creative achieve- 
ments and spiritual experiences of the diverse races, castes, classes and 
communities of mankind on a scientific, comparative and cosmopolitan 
basis. 

The importance of such a cultural Institute can hardly be over- 
emphasized in an age when the materialistic outlook on life has blinded 
human vision to the inner harmony and beauty of our collective existence 
and has thereby created an atmosphere of mutual distrust, hatred and 
discord throughout the world. The significant advent of Sri Ramakrishna 
into the arena of Indian life at this psychological moment and his unique 
spiritual contribution to the sum total of human thought cannot, therefore, 
be better symbolized than by the inauguration of such a cultural Institute 
where the representatives of the East and the West can meet on terms 
of equality and mutual respect, and work with a consecrated soul to 
bring about a complete change in the outlook of men. The philosophies, 
religions, moralities, arts and crafts, sciences, literatures, industries, 
economic developments, measures for the control of poverty, health and 
educational organizations, etc., of the four quarters of the globe will form 
the theme of appreciative and rational discussion under the auspices of 
this Institute. 

In the light of the spiritual realization of the fundamental unity of 
mankind and of all faiths — the eternal theme of Indian life as embodied 
in the living gospel of Sri Ramakrishna — the Institute will attempt in its 
humble way to supply the cultural and spiritual foundations of a new 
personality among the men and women of the world, and equip them as 
proper and adequate instruments for the establishment of world-peace, 
genuine internationalism and a really humane culture on earth. 

The activities of the Institute will comprise (I) lectures, (2) classes. 
(3) a journal, (4) the publication of books, and (5) the establishment of 
exchange professorships, lectureships, research and travelling fellowships, 
etc., tenable in Indian and foreign culture centres. 
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To materialize the scheme it is proposed to erect an edifice in the 
heart of the city of Calcutta such as may contain — 

I. A spacious Hall for lectures, re-unions, conferences, exhibi- 
tions, etc. 

H. A Library. 

III. A Reading Room for the general public with adjoining rooms 
for study circles. 

IV. Rooms for the accommodation of guests, both foreign and 
Indian. 

V. Rooms for office, publication department, social service centres, 
etc. 

VI. And a Prayer Hall. 

Alongside of the main section consisting of these departments, the 
Institute intends to run another section devoted exclusively to the younger 
generation. Proper arrangements will be made to provide facilities for 
the youths to get an all-round training of their body, mind and spirit 
under the able guidance of efficient instructors, thus laying the founda- 
tion for a healthy growth and development of our social organism. 

We appeal to the leaders of cultural life in all nations, as well as to 
their industrial and commercial magnates, educational benefactors, 
publicists, scholars, scientists, poets, philosophers, religious heads, social 
workers, exponents of internationalism and others interested in the 
progress of humanity to help forward the realization of this scheme by 
financial and other contributions.” 


Exhibition of Indian Arts, 

Industries and Culture 

In pursuance of the general scheme of celebration of the Sri Rama- 
krlshna Centenary, an Exhibition of Indian Arts, Industries and Culture 
will be held in Calcutta from the 1st February for a month. The Exhibition 
will be divided into three sections — (i) Religious and Cultural, (ii) Artistic 
and (iii) Industrial. The first two will, to some extent, be overlapping, 
naturally enough, as early and medieval Indian art is mainly religious. 

It is expected that specimens of Indian arts will be exhibited in 
original or in photograph from the earliest period as at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa, down to modern times in the work of the revived Indian 
school. Indian religion, throughout the history, in its rituals and in the 
lives of its great men, its sacred books and temples, its messages and 
mottos, will be exhibited as far as possible. Representative specimen* 
of Indian art will also be gathered together, in original and reproduction. 

8 
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The Industrial section will concentrate itself on the handicrafts of 
India, but the manufactures of the country will also be represented. 
For further particulars and stalls one may enquire of the Secretary of 
the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary. 

Pilgrimage to Kamarpukur and Joyrambati 

The innumerable disciples and admirers of Sri Ramakrishna belong- 
ing to all classes and communities all over the country will be glad to 
learn that the Sri • Ramakrishna Centenary Committee will organise a 
pilgrimage to Kamarpukur and Joyrambati, the birth places of the 
Master and the Holy Mother respectively, on the 28th and 29th 
December next. 

As a heavy rush of pilgrims is expected in consideration of the 
special sanctity of the place and occasion when the pilgrimage will take 
place, the Centenary Committee desire all intending pilgrims to notify 
their intention to that effect to the Centenary Committee and book their 
passage through them on or before the 30th NOVEMBER next, so that they 
may previously make arrangements for their conveyance (to and back), 
board and lodge. Pilgrims will be provided with free board and for 
their accommodation new huts will be constructed at those places. The 
pilgrims will have to pay Rs. 10/- each to cover only their passage and 
other incidental expenses. The pilgrims for these places will start from 
Calcutta on the 27th December. Exact time for departure from the 
Howrah Station will be announced later. 

To meet the expenses for the feeding of the people that will assemble 
there, voluntary contributions, however small, will be thankfully received 
by the Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary. 

Pilgrimage to Dakshineswar etc. is expected to be organised some- 
time in January, 1937. 

Thesis and Essay Competition 

Under the auspices of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary, Thesis and 
Essay competition, with award of prizes, has already been organised all 
over India, Burma and Ceylon, Theses and essays have been received 
from different parts of India and Burma. The results will be announced 
in December next. 


Ladies* Conference 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Ladies’ Sub-Committee have decided 
to hold a Ladies* Conference early in March next, just after the Parliament 
of Religions. 
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Students’ Celebration 

Students have resolved to celebrate the Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna 
by holding a conference of students by the middle of December next 
and by publishing a Students* Souvenir Volume containing valuable articles 
from distinguished persons and writers on the different aspects of the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 


Other Functions 

KAMARPUKUR MEMORIAL 

A suitable memorial of Sri Ramakrishna will be erected at his birth- 
place, Kamarpukur. 

PROCESSION 

It is expected that a big religious procession will be organised in 
Calcutta in January next. 

CONVENTIONS 

A convention of the Sannyasins and Brahmacharins of the Rama- 
krishna Order will be held at Belur during the last part of the Centenary 
year. Another such convention will also be held to which members and 
sympathisers of the Mission will be invited. 

PANCHAVATI AT BELUR MATH 

Only three of the five sacred trees of the Panchavati planted 
by Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar are found surviving. To perpetuate 
the sweet and hallowed memory of the great saint, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary have decided to plant the grafts 
of that Panchavati on the soil of the Belur Math during the Centenary 
year. It is estimated that the cost of purchasing a site for the purpose 
and other incidental expenses will amount to about Rs. 3,000/-. Con- 
tributions from the devotees and admirers of the Master for the accom- 
plishment of this function will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary. 



THE 

Cultural Heritage of India 

Centenary Volume in Three Parts 

JN the last Bulletin we published a detailed list of the contents and 
writers of The Cultural Heritage of India, which we are publishing 
in commemoration of the Birth Centenary of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The book includes not only the golden fruits of Indian civilization, 
but Incorporates as well the manifold achievements of the masterminds 
of the land in the field of modern scientific researches and investigations. 
Such an encyclopaedic volume, while throwing a flood of light on the 
material, intellectual and spiritual treasures of India as well as on the 
possibilities and the creative urge of her dynamic spirit, will contribute 
largely to the reconstruction of our national life and the evolution of a 
synthetic international culture, and thereby promote mutual understand- 
ing, good-will and amity amongst mankind. 

It was originally intended to publish the book In two parts, but in 
order to bring the subjects under more logical grouping, it has been 
decided to divide it into three parts. The book is expected to be out 
in December next. A detailed account of it may be had of the Cen- 
tenary Office. 


Centenary Album 

A Centenary Album will shortly be published containing pictures of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother, the disciples of the Master and 
persons and places associated with him. It will also contain pictures of 
important centres of the Math and the Mission with explanatory notes. 


Master’s Life in Pictures 

With a view to propagating the wonderful teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna among the wider public of India, the Centenary Committee have 
prepared forty coloured slides depicting his whole life from his birth up 
to the last days of his earthly existence. The slides are ready for sale 
at Rs. 12/- a dozen. 
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Centenary Medallions 

Four kinds of medallions have been struck in commemoration of this 
sacred event and are already in market for sale. The ordinary kind 
which^is of black and white colour has been priced at two annas each. 
The second kind which is multi-coloured but of the same size as the 
first, has been priced at three annas each. Both these types are available 
at the Calcutta Centenary Office, Belur Math, Udbodhan Office, Advaita 
Ashrama and all the centres of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission. The 
third kind which has been indented from Germany has been priced at 
three rupees each for members and at three rupees and four annas for the 
general public. With a gold border and a photo of the Master embossed 
in the centre, it is of exquisite design and workmanship. 

The fourth kind which contains a photo of the Master on porcelain 
set in a handy marble plate of rectangular shape and encircled with a 
garland of pearl beads, is a beautiful souvenir, noble in both design 
and execution. Its price has been fixed at two rupees and eight annas. 


Thanksgiving 

The Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Celebrations Committee are grateful to 
the authorities of the Albert Institute for kindly allowing the Calcutta Office 
of the Centenary Committee the use of a room free of rent ; the Titagarh 
Paper Mills for supplying them with papers at a concession price ; the 
Bengal Bus Syndicate, for a couple of complimentary monthly tickets for 
all sections ; and the India Fan, Ltd. for the use of a fan for a year more. 

Our grateful thanks are also due to the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, Messrs. J. J. Headward &: Co. and the Indian Football Associa- 
tion for their kindly allowing a benefit match in aid of the Centenary fund. 

Obituary 

We place on record our deep sense of sorrow at the death of Mr. Dhan 
Gopal Mukherjee and Dr. J. T. Sunderland, two of our much esteemed 
friends and supporters in America. Both of them joined the General 
Committee of the Centenary as members and did their best to help 
forward the great cause in the Euro- American Continent. 

While going to press, we learn with deep regret the passing away of 
Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, Kt., who was one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
General Committee and who took an active interest in popularising the 
Centenary movement in West India. 


Different Committees 


PATRONS 

H H. Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh, Kt., K.C.S.I., 
Bahadur of Benares 
H. H. The Maharaja of Limbdi 
H. H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Mayurbhanj 
H. H. The Dowager Maharani of Travancore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar 

* GENERAL COMMITTEE 


President 

/ami Akhandananda, President, 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission 

V ice-P residents 

mmi Abhedananda 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Dn. Romain Rolland 
ibu Rajendra Prasad, ex-President, 
Indian National Congress 
r. M. R. Jayakar, Barrister-at-Law, 
Bombay 

aja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kumara 
Krishna Yachendruluvaru, Kumara 
Raja of Venkatagiri 
r. S. L. Patwardhan, Berar 
ahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhusan, Benares City 
on’ble Maharaja Sir Manmatha 
Nath Roy Choudhury of Santosh, 
President, Bengal Legislative 
Council 

r S. Radhakrishnan, Spalding 
Professor, Oxford 
Ir. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Calcutta 
[r. U. Set, Vice-Chancellor, Ran- 
goon University 


Mr. S. W. Dassenaike, C.I.E., F.C., 
H.A.M. Inst., M.Sc., ex-Deputy 
Director, P. W. D., Ceylon (since 
deceased) 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay University 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath 
Guha. Calcutta High Court 
Hon’ble Lt. Sir B. P. Singh Roy, 
Minister. Government of Bengal 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Poona 
Swami Vijnanananda 
Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Kt. 

Sir J. C. Bose, Kt. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., 
Calcutta ( since deceased ) 

Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar, Kt., Advocate- 
General. Madras 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.I.E., 
Madras 

Hon’ble Justice Sir M. N. Mukher- 
jee, Kt. 

Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Editor, 
** Modern Review,” Calcutta 
Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad 
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Miss J. MacLeod 

Dr. N. B. Khare, M.L.A. 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, Kt., Bombay 
( since deceased ) 

Sir P. C. Roy, Kt. 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt. 

Rai Bahadur Hazarimul Doodwala, 
Calcutta 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University 

Dr. Ba Yin, ex-Minister, Govt, of 
Burma 

Hon*ble Mr. Justice Dwaraka Nath 
Mitter, Calcutta High Court 

Mr. A. F. Rahaman. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dacca University 

Mr. K. Natarajan, Bombay 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., Mayor, 
Calcutta 

Maharaja S. C. Nandy of Cossim- 
bazar 

Swami Bodhananda, America 

Swami Yatiswarananda, Europe 

Mr. H. D. Bose, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta 

Mr. J. N. Bose, M.L.C., Calcutta 

Mrs. Anna M. Worcester 
(Annapurna) 

Miss Helen F. Rubel (Sister Bhakti) 

Amin-ul-mulk Sir Mirza Ismail, Kt., 
Dewan Bahadur of Mysore 

Senator Giovanni Gentile, President, 
Italian Oriental Institute 

Mon. Sylvain Levi, Paris, France 
(since deceased) 

Principe Andrea Bon Compagni 
Ludovisi, Rome, Italy (since de- 
ceased) 

Srimat Swami Swarupanandaji Giri, 
Mandaliswar, Terineem, Benares 


Srimat Swami Narsingha Giri, Man- 
daliswar, Dhrubeswar Math, 
Benares 

Srimat Swami Krishnanandaji, Man- 
daliswar, Kankhal, Hardwar 
Srimat Swami Jayendra Puriji, Man- 
daliswar, Govinda Math, Teri- 
neem, Benares 

Srimat Swami Bhagavatanandaji, 
Kabya-Vedanta-Sankhya-Y oga- 
Nyaya-Tirtha, Vedanta-Vagish, 
Veda-Darshanacharya, Mandalis- 
war, Nirvanee Akhra, Benares 
Srimat Swami Muralidharananda 
Giriji, Mandaliswar, Kailash Math, 
Panchabati, Nasik 
Mr. M. S. Aney, M.L.A. , Yeotmal 
Mon. Alphonse de Chateaubriant, 
Paris 

Dr. E. V. Ratnam, F.R.C.S., Ceylon 
Sir Badri Das Goenka, Kt.. Calcutta 
Mrs. C. M. Wyckoff (Sister Lalita) 
Moulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Mayor^ 
Calcutta, ex-Minister, Government 
of Bengal 
Mr. G. D. Birla 
Sir Gokuldas Narang, Minister, 
Punjab Government 
Hon’ble U. Chit Hlaing, President 
Burma Council 

Secretaries 

Swami Suddhananda 

Mr. Be joy Krishna Bose, Advocate 

Assistant Secretaries 

Swami Madhavananda 

Swami Gangeshananda 

Swami Sambuddhananda 

Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjee 

T reasarer 

Mr. J. C. Das, Bengal Central Bank 
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A FEW MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Principal B. M. Sen, M.A. (Cantab), 
M.Sc., Presidency College, Cal. 
Dr. J. C. Ghose, D.Sc., 

Dacca University 
Mr. F. J. Ginwalla, M.A., LL.B., 

Bombay 

Sm. Anurupa Devi, Calcutta 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Calcutta 
Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 

Dacca University 
Principal S. N. Das Gupta, 

Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
Mr. Walloopillai, Ceylon 
Dr. B. N. Dey, Chief Engineer, 

Calcutta Corporation 
Maharaja Jogindra Nath Ray 

of Natore 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt, Deputy 
President, Legislative Assembly 
Count Keyserllng, Germany 
Prof. W. E. Hocking, Harvard 

University. Mass., U. S. A. 
Prof. R. Nagai, Tokyo 
Prof. Franklin Edgerton, New Haven 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, U. S. A. 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, U. S. A. 

Dr. Tarak Nath Das, Washington 
Prof. R. Klmusa, Tokyo 
Mr. M. A. de Maday, Geneva 
Prof. John Dewey, New York 
Prof. A. W. Jackson, 

Columbia University 
Prof. A. W. Ryder, Benklin 
Prof. Harry Bernes, New York 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, 

Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Prof. Harold Wright, Washington 


Dr, John A. Balsley, Los Angeles, 
Calif., U. S. A. 

Sister Devamata, La Crescenta, 

Calif., U. S. A. 
Miss Katherine F. Sherwood, 

Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Mr. W. H. Starlck, Cincinnati. 

Ohio, U. S. A. 

Mr. T. Sivapragasam, Singapore 
Rev. Karl Ludwig Reichett, 

Hongkong, China 
Prof. O. Stein, Prague. 

Czechoslovakia 
Mr. E. T. Sturdy, London 
Lady Isabel Margesson, London 
Mile. M. Chovin, France 
Mon. Maurice Magre, France 
Dr. J. E. Eliet, Paris 
Prof. Glasenapp, 

Konigsberg University. Germany 
Frau H. Fera, Hamberg, Germany 
Mrs. Agatha Liefrench, 

Ostenburg, Holland 
Prof. T. Stcherbatski, Leningrad, 

Russia 

Prof. Jean Przyluski, France 
Dr. A. Vostrikov. Russia 
Dr. T. H. Lee, President, Fuh Tan 
University, Shanghai, China 
Dr. S. Takata, President, Waseda 
University, Tokyo, Japan 
Prof. Dr. J. Takakusu, Imperial 

University, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. S. Shinjo, President, Imperial 

University, Kyoto, Japan 
Dr. Y. C. Tsai, President of the 
Chinese Academy, Nanking, China 
Mr. T. C. Chin, President, Chung 
Shan University, Canton, China 
Etc., Etc. 
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WORKING COMMITTEE 


President 

Hon’ble Justice Sir M. N. Mukher- 
jee. Kt., Judge of Calcutta High 
Court 

V ice-Presidents 

Swami Virajananda 
Swami Dhirananda 
Swami Sankarananda 
Swami Sharvananda 

Secretaries 

Swami Suddhananda 
Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose 

Assistant Secretaries 

Swami Sambuddhananda 

Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjee 

Members 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Sj. Dhirendra Nath Mitra, Solicitor 
Sj. Bhupendra Kumar Bose 
Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Sj. Naresh Ch. Chakra varty, M.A. 

Sj. Jitendra Chandra Datta, M.A. 

Sj. Kumud Bandhu Sen 
Sj. Sailapati Chatterjee, M.A., B.L., 
2nd Deputy Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation 
Sj. Suprakash Chakravarty 
Sj. Binod Behari De 
Sj. Surendra Nath Chakrabarty, M,A. 
Sj. Basanta Kumar Sen 
Sj. Boshi Sen 
Sj. Anath Nath Bose 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Chakravarty, M.A. 
Prof. Mani Kumar Mukherjea, M.A. 
Swami Avinashananda 
Swami Sundarananda 
Swami Ghanananda 
Swami Chinmatrananda 


Swami Sarveshananda 
Swami Satyananda 
Swami Abhayananda 
Swami Atmabodhananda 
Swami Nirvanananda 
Swami Nirvedananda 
Swami Vimuktananda 
Swami Dayananda 
Swami Pavitrananda 
Swami Tyagiswarananda 
Swami Adyananda 
Swami Chidrupananda 
Swami Kailashananda 
Swami Vireswarananda 
Swami Saswatananda 
Swami Nityaswarupananda 
Swami Ganeshananda 
Swami Srivashananda 
Mr. H. P. Bhowmik 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Datta 
Mr. J. C. Mukherjea, Chief Exe- 
cutive Officer, Calcutta Coprora- 
tion 

Mr. Surendra Nath Tagore 
Mr. Rajsekhar Bose 
Mr. Satyananda Bose 
Mr. Mulchand Agarwalla 
Mr. Ram Chandra Sett 
Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjee, M.A., 
B.L. 

Dr. Harendra Nath Mukherjee 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar 
Dr. Satish Ch. Chatterjee, M.A., 
P.R.S., Ph.D. 

Sj. Durgadas Chatterjee 
Sj. U. N. Sen, Delhi 
Sj. N. K. Mazumdar 
Sj. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
Principal P. Sinha, M.A. 

Rai Bahadur Surendra Nath Banerjee 
Sj. Satish Chandra Mukherjea 
Sj. Harish Chandra Banerjea 
Sj. Girish Chandra Bose, M.A. 
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5j. Nanda Lai Bose, Santmiketan 
3j. Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhury, 
M.A., B.L., ex-Deputy Chowdhury, 
Calcutta Corporation 
5j. Naraindas Bajoria of Gorakhpur 
3j. Kunja Behari Bose, Calcutta 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter jee, M.A., 
d.Lit. 

Dr. Devendra Chandra Das Gupta, 
M.A., Ed.D. 

Rai K. N. Mitra Bahadur 
Prof. Jitesh Chandra Guha, M.A., 
B.L. 

Mr. Razaur Rahman 


Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen, M.A. 

Prof. Batuk Nath Bhattacherjee, 
M.A. 

Prof. Deva Prasad Ghosh, M.A. 
Kumar Sourendra Krishna Dev 
Sj. Rashbehary Chatterjee, M.Sc. 

Sj. Susil Sarkar, Sambalpore 

Rai Bahadur Ashutosh Ghosh, Hony. 

Magistrate, Calcutta 
Major P. Bardhan, M.B., M.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., Calcutta 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Heads of all centres of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President 

Hon’ble Justice Sir M. N, 

Mukherjee, Kt. 

Secretary 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose 

.4sst. Secretaries 

Swami Sambuddhananda 

Rai Bahadur Hrishikesh Mukherjee 

Members 

Secretaries of different Sub-Com- 
mittees 

Swami Madhavananda 
Swami Atmabodhananda 
Swami Nirvedananda 
Swami Vireswarananda 


Swami Saswatananda 

Swami Srivashananda 

Sj. B. C. Roy, Calcutta Corporation 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. N. Guha 

Mr. J. C. Das, Bengal Central Bank 

Sj. Jitendra Chandra Datta, M.A. 

Dr. Harish Chandra Sinha, D.Sc. 

Sj. Dhirendra Nath Mitra, Solicitor. 
Mr. H. P. Bhowmik, Post-Master- 
General, Madras 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., Mayor, 
Calcutta 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Banerjee, M.A. 
Rai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Roy, 
Retd. Magistrate, Calcutta 
Mrs. Tatini Das, M.A., Principal, 
Bethune College, Calcutta 
Kumar Pramatha Nath Mullick 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law 


FINANCE SUB^COMMITTEE 

President Secretaries 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., Mayor, Sj. Sailapati Chatterjee, M.A., B.L. 
Calcutta Corporation Sj. Surendra Nath Chakravarty M.A. 
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Asst, Secretary 

Sj. Amulya Chandra Mukherjee 

Members 

Mr. J. ,C. Das 

Mr. J. M. Datta 

Mr. N. K. Mazumdar 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Banerjee 

Mr. Jogesh Chandra Datta 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mitra 

Mr. H. P. Bhowmik 

Mr. Tulsi Charan Roy 

Mr. F. J. Ginwalla 

Rao Bahadur Ramanujachariar 


Swami Sharvananda 
Swami Sarveshananda 
Swami Ganeshananda 
Swami Sundarananda 
Mr. K. C. Neogi 
Sj. Ram Chandra Sett 
Sj. Tarak Nath Ray 
Kaviraj Anath Nath Ray 
Mr. B. C. Roy 
Dr. H. N. Mukherjee 
Sj. Surendra Nath Ganguly 
Sj. Paresh Chandra Sen 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


PUBLICATION SUB^COMMITTEE 


President 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

Secretary 
Swami Avinashananda 

Asst, Secretary 

Dr. Devendra Chandra Das Gupta, 
M.A., ED.D. 

Members 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Sarkar 
Prof. Joy Gopal Banerjee 
Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 
Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chowdhury 


Dr. Haridas Bhattacharyya 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
Dr. Kalidas Nag 
Mr. M. Mukherjee 
Sj. Rajendra Nath Ghosh 
Mahamahopadhyay Bidhu Sekhar 
Sastri 

Prof. Pramatha Nath Mukherjee 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jogendra Nath 
Tarkatirtha 

Swami Madhavananda 
Swami Atmabodhananda 
Swami Vireswarananda 
Swami Nirvedananda 
Dr. Satkari Mukherjee 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


PUBLICITY SUB^COMMITTEE 


President 

Sj. Surendra Nath Tagore 
Secretaries 

Sj. Bidhu Bhushan Sen-Gupta, M.A. 
Mr, S, C. Roy, M.A., B.L, 


Asst. Secretaries 

Sj. Durgadas Chatterjee 
Sj. Promode Ghoshal 

Members 

Babu Mulchand Agarwalla 
Swami Sundarananda 
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5j. Probodh Chandra Chatterjee 

Moulana Akram Khan 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth 

Mr. Amal Home 

Mr. Anath Nath Mukherjee 

Mr. Asoke Chatterjee 

Dr. S. C. Roy 

Sj. Sajani Kanta Das 

5j. Suresh Chandra Majumdar 

Prof. Deva Prasad Ghosh 

Swami Atmabodhananda 

Swami Vimuktananda 


Swami Nityaswarupananda 
Mr. J. C. Mukherjee 
Mr. J. C. Das 

Sj. Mahitosh Ray Chowdhury 
Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose 
Sj. Hemendra Prosad Ghosh 
Sj. B. C. Roy 
Sj. K. C. Neogi 
Sj. Satyendra Nath Majumdar 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 




FOREIGN CELEBRATIONS SUB^COMMITTEE 


President 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Secretary 

Swami Dayananda 

Members 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Mrs. Ida Sarkar 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
Dr. Kalidas Nag 


Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitter 
Mon. Romain Rolland 
Mrs. Boshi Sen 
Swami Akhilananda 
Swami Maithilyananda 
Swami Madhavananda 
Swami Asokananda 
Mr. Amulya Charan Chatterjee 
League of Nations, Geneva (since 
deceased) 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


PROVINCIAL CELEBRATIONS SUB^COMMITTEE 


President 

Swami Kailashananda 

Secretary 
Swami Vimuktananda 


Members 

Swami Jyotirupananda 
Swami Nityaswarupananda 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


CONVENTIONS SUB^COMMITTEE 


Secretary 
Swami Gangeshananda 

Members 
Swami Samvidananda 


Sj. Bhupendra Kumar Bose 
Sj. Boshiswar Sen 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Elx-Officio members 



RELIGIOUS CONVENTION SUB-COMMITTEE 


President 

Members 

Swami Satyananda 

Swami Sarvananda 

Swami Satprakashananda 


Swami Omkarananda 

Secretaries 

Swami Kalyananda 

Swami Pavitrananda 

bwami Apurvananda 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 

Swami Nityaswarupananda 

Committee as Ex-Officio members 


PERMANENT MEMORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE 


President 

Swami Suddhananda 


Secretary 

Swami Virajananda 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


LADIES^ SUB^COMMITTEE 


President 

The Maharanee of Nadia 

Vice-Presidents 

Sjta. Anurupa Devi 
Mrs. Tatini Das, M.A., Principal 
Bethune College, Calcutta 

Secretaries 

Sm. Charushila Devi 
Srimati Umashashi Devi 

Asst. Secretaries 

Srimati Bani Ghosh 
Srimati Jyotsna Devi 

Members 

Sister Satyaprana 
Mrs. Ida Sarkar 


Srimati Mira Devi 
Sister Saraswati 
Mrs. Mrinalini Sen 
Srimati Durgadevi Puri 
Srimati Basanti Devi 
Srimati Kalyani Devi 
Srimati Aparna Devi 
Srimati Sutapa Devi 
Miss Mira Datta Gupta 
Mrs. Prabhamayee Mitra 
Miss Suniti Gupta, Inspectress of 
Schools, Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions 

Mrs. Manisha Roy, Asst. Inspectress 
of Schools, Presidency and Burd- 
wan Divisions 

Mrs. Purnima Basak, Lady Principal, 
Brahmo Girls* Training School 
Miss Usha Biswas 

Miss Surama Mitra, Lady Professor- 
in-Charge, Asutosh College, Girls* 
Section 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 
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STUDENTS’ SUB-COMMITTEE 


President 

Prof. Joy Gppal Banerjee 

V ice-P residents 

Prof, jitesh Chandra Guha 

Prof. Jyotish Chandra Banerjee 

Prof. Priyaranjan Sen 

Dr. Kalidas Nag 

Prof. Humayun Kabir 

Prof. Surendra Ch. Mazumder 

prof. Haripada Maiti 

General Secretaries 

Sj. Prafulla Hore Ray, P. G. Art, 
Calcutta University 
Sj. Mihir Lall Ganguli, P. G. Art, 
Calcutta University 
Sj. Sanat Kumar Roy Choudhury, 
S. C. College 

Sj. Vidyasankar Mukherjee, 

Asutosh College 

Members 

Sj. Manindra Mohan Acharyya 

Sj. Susil Kumar Bose 

Sj. Anil Kumar Ghosh 

Sj. Sudhir K. Ghose 

Sj. Ajay K. Bose 

Sj. Anil Chandra Ghose 

Sj. Sasanka Sekhar Mandal 

Sj. Dayasankar Mukherjee 

Sj. Prafulla Chandra Paul 

Sj. Sarbari Purkayastha 


Sj. Keshab Chandra Chakravarty 
Sj. Gangadhar Sen Gupta 
Sj. Birendra Nath Bhowmik 
Md. Ehia 

Sj. Amiya Nath Bose 
» Sj. Jyotshna Gupta 
Sj. Debabrata Ghosh 
Sj. Brajalal Banerjee 
Sj. Rash Behari Sarkar 
Sj. Santi Bhusan Sen Gupta 
Sj. Manindra Chandra Choudhury 
Sj. Nalini Ranjan Ghosh 
Md. Soudur Rahman 
Sj. Chittaranjan Chakravarty 
Sj. Nitai Laik 
Sj. Prafulla Kumar Das 
Sj. Surath Chandra Chakravarty 
Sj. Murari Mohan Das 
Sj. Karunamaya Mookherjee 
Sj. Satyendra Ch. De Chowdhury 
Sj. Rabindra Nath Mitra 
Md. Khoda Newaj 
Sj. Suprakas Chatterjee 
Sj. Kamal Prasad Ghosh 
Sj. Abani Bhusan Haidar 
Sj. Chandra Bhusan Bose 
Sj. Kalipada Chakravarty 
Sj. Santi Chatterjee 
Srimati Lina Sen 
Sj. Prithwis Chandra Mazumder 
Srimati Bani Datta 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as ex-officio members 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS SUB^COMMITTEE 


Convener 

Swami Madhavananda 

Members 

Sj. Kumud Bandhu Sen 

Dr. Kalidas Nag 

Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar 

Mr. B. C, Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 


Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Basu, C.I.E. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan 
Mr. N. K. Basu 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
Dr. Mahendra Nath Sarkar 
Prof. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharji 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 
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EXHIBITION SUB-COMMITTEE 


Secretary 

Swami Atmabodhananda 
Asst, Secretary 
Swami Tyagiswarananda 
Members 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
Prof. Dr. Suniti K. Chatterjee, 
Swami Atmaprakashananda 
Swami Adyananda 
Mr. O. C. Ganguly 


Sj. Santosh K. Bose 
Swami Vimuktananda 
Sj. Nandalal Bose 
Sj. Jnananjan Neogi 
Sj. Girija Kishore Ghosh 
Sj. Srish Chandra Chatterjee 
Sj. Surendra Nath Kar 
Capt. Narendra Nath Datta 
Mr. J. C. Mukherji 
Mr. S. C. Mitra 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


INSTITUTE OF CULTURE SUB^COMMITTEE 


Convener 

Swami Nityaswarupananda 

Members 

Swami Amriteshwarananda 
Swami Nirvedananda 
Dr. Kalidas Nag 

PILGRIMAGE 

Secretary 

Swami Atmaprakashananda 

Members 

Swami Maheshwarananda 


Dr. Suniti K. Chatterjee 
Prof. Benoy K. Sarkar 
Mr. O. C. Ganguly 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


Swami Parameshwarananda 
Sj. Taraknath Mukherji 
Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 


SUB^COMMITTEE 


THESIS AND ESSAY COMPETI TION SUB^COMMITTEE 


Members 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Dr. Kalidas Nag 
Swami Tejashananda 
Swami Madhavananda 


Swami Nirvedananda 

M. M. Prof. Bidhushekhar Shastri 

Dr. Satkari Mukherji 

Three Secretaries of the Executive 
Committee as Ex-Officio members 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 

( /4s entered at the Head Office from April /, 1936 to Sept. 30, 1936 ) 


Subscribers of Rs. 5/- and above are Members of the General Committee. 


A 

Subscribers of Rs. 100 f- 

Ir. A. C. Bose, Mandalay 

lessrs. Amersey Damodar, Fort, Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 

^abu Ambica Prosad, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. ^of- 
y. Arjun Agarwalla, Dhanbad 
VIr. A. F. Rahman, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 25/- 
Vlr. Abdul Sattar Jamal, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 20 f- 

VIrs. Ahamed Chandu, Rangoon 

B. C. Through Swami Tyagiswarananda 

Subscribers of Rs. 15/- 

Messrs. Amritalal Ojha & Co. Ltd., 

Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 f- 

Mr. A. K. Latif, Myaungmya 

Messrs. Ahmed Ibbram Brotliers, Rangoon 

Mr. A. Z. Jamal, Rangoon 

Sj. Amulya Charan Kay Chaudhury 

Dhankora (Dacca) 

Mr. A. H. Bhiwandiwala & Co., Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 7/- 

Srimati A. S. Rani Shaheba Shree 

Dhanabant, Kunerba (Varsoda) 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Mr. A. N. Kandaswamy Pillai, Tiruvellore 

Sj. Abani Kanta Ghosh Ray, Tatanagar 

Prof. Aloke Chandra Sen, m.sc., Calcutta 

Dr. A. Ghosh, m.b., Rangoon 

Sj. Amichand Govindji Patel, Varsoda 

Sj. A. V. Ramanathan, Mysore 

Sj. Ashim Kumar Bose, Calcutta 

Dr. A. V. Rao, pIi.d., Lucknow 

Mr. A. P. Bagchi, Agra 

Sister Amala, Calcutta 

Mr. A. V. Gangadhar Shastri, 

Vakil, Vellore 

Sj. Abanidhar Chatter ji, Gaya 
Mr. A. K. Datta Gupta, Dacca 
Sj. A jit Kumar Das, Dacca 
Prof. A. D. Banerjee, Dehra Dun 
Dr. Aiyan, Bombay 
Dr. A. V. Baliga, Bombay 
Prof. Amjad Hossain, Rangpur 


Prof. A. D. Mukherji,. Rangpur 
Prof. Aswini Kumar Guha, Daulatpur 
Mr. A. L. Joshi, Pleader, Pyinmana 
Mr. A. N. Sen, b.sc., Ballygunge 

(Calcutta) 

Rai Shaheb A. C. Das, Rajkot 

Mr. Ambalal Tribhowandas, Taktanala 

(Ahmcdabad) 

Sj. A. V. Ramasubba Aiyar, Chittagong 
Sj. Atul Chandra Das Gupta, Kalma 

(Dacca) 

Sj. Akhoy Kumar Sinha, Dwariband 

(Midnapur) 

Mr. A. K. Ghosh, Calcutta 
Sj. Amulya Charan Bose, Naihati 

(24-Parganas) 

Sj. Ananda Charan Sen, Khulna 
Sj. Amar Nath Magotra, Srinagar 

(Kashmere) 

Prof. A. W. Mahmad, m.a., Chittagong 
Sj. Asutosh Mukherji. l.m.s., 

Ballygunge (Calcutta) 
Mr. A. Ramaswami Chetti, Coimbatore 
Rai Bahadur A. C. Datta, Ballygunge 

(Calcutta) 

Mr. Anil Kumar Sen, Calcutta 

Sj. Amar Chand Bhavan, Chittagong 

Sj. Ambica Charan Das, b.a., Chittagong 

Mrs. Aditi Kumar Sen, Dacca 

Dr. Amulyadhan Mukherji, Calcutta 

Miss Amiya Sen Gupta, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Anadinath Rakshit (student), 

Dhulgram (Khulna) 
Sm. Arunkumari Ganguly (student), 

Gandaria (Dacca) 

Sj. Ananda Prosad Sinha, b.a. (student), 

Chittagong 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 

Sj. Amulya Kumar Hazra, Calcutta 
A. Freind, Varsoda 
Sj. Ambalal Nathalal Patel, Varsoda 
Sj. Amulya Kumar Sen Gupta, Dacca 
Sj. Akhoy Kumar Dev, 

Dakshindihi (Khulna) 
Mr. A. C. Das Gupta, Dehra Dun 
Kabiraj Ambica Charan Seal, Dacca 
Sj. Anil Kumar Ray, Daulatpur 
Sj. Ananta Kumar Bhatta, 

Mukteswari (Khulna) 
Child Arun Shankar Bose, Alka 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Amulyadhone Datta, New-Delhi 
Sj. Akhoy Kumar Daun, Calcutta 
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Subscribers of Re. i/- 

Mr. A. R. Nag, Digboi 

Miss A. Sen Gupta, m.a., Calcutta 

Dr. Amareswar Thakur, Calcutta 

Messrs. A. R. C. T. V. Firm, Henzada 

A Gentleman, Bhagalpur 

A lady devotee, Bhagalpur 

Ambalal N. Jain, Versoda 

Mrs. Avarani Das, Phultola 

Sj. Addaschandra Sardar, Patiabandha 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Abani Bhusan Chakra varty, 

Siddhipasha (Khulna) 
Sj. Akhilchandra Bose, Siddhipasha 

(Khulna) 

Mr. A. C. Dey, Dehra Dun 

Sj. Amarendranath Das, Dakhindihi, 

I^ulna 

Sj. Ajit Kumar Biswas, Daulatpur 
Sj. Ashutosh Chakra varty, Jessore Road, 

(Khulna) 

Sm. Amita Sen (student), Calcutta 
Dr. A. N. Banerji, l.m.s., Benares 
Sj. Atulchandra Guha, Khepupara, 

(Barisal) 

Sj. Annadacharan Biswas, Khepupara, 

(Barisal) 

Maulvi Abdul La tiff, Khepupara, (Barisal) 
Mr; A. J. Pearse, Jamalpur 
,, A. T. Banerji, Jamalpur 
,, A. Simhachalam Pantalu, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampur, Ganjam 
,, Anmol Tewari, Macluskieganja 
,, A. K. Ray Choudhury, ^Licluskieganja 


B 

Subscriber of Rs. 2^1 j~ 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. loi / - 
Messrs. Bhaidas Cursondas, Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 100 f- 

Sj. Bidhubhusan Chakra varty. 

Thingangyum (Burma) 

His Highness Sri Bahadur Singh ji of 

Politana 

Subscribers of Rs. 50 f- 

Sj. B. C. Baksi, Jharia 
Rajratna Sri Seth Bhanji,Lowji 

(Porebundar) 

Subscribers of Rs. 25/- 

Br. Brajendra Kumar, Tippera 
Sm. Bhagabati Dassi, Calcutta 

Subscriber of Rs. 20 /• 

Pandit Bindbashini Pryasad, Benares City 

Subscriber of Rs. 

Sj. Bhavendra Kumar Laha 


Subscriber of Rs. iif- 
Mr. B. L. Ghutghutia, Dhanbad 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 f- 
Sj. B. K. Bose, Pegu 
Mr. B. K. Bose, Mandalay 
Lala Balbir Singh, Pipalmandi (Dhera Dun) 
Sj. Brahmananda Bag, Calcutta 
Sm. Binapani Mitra, Calcutta 
Mr. B. Bose, d.a.c., Kirku 
Mr. B. Bhpwmic, Howrah 
Mr. Boshiswar Sen, Calcutta 
Bishu's mother. North Gandaria (Dacca) 

Subscriber of Rs. 5 / <9 
The Boarders, Sunity Kutir, Dacca 

Siibscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Prof. Bankim Ch. Ray, m.sc., Calcutta 
Sj. Bhupendra Nath Bose, Calcutta 
Sj. B. B. Sinha, Rangoon 
Prof. Bcnoy Chandra Sen, Diamond 

Harbour Road (24-Parganas) 
Sj. Biswambhar Mahati, Namtu 
Dr. Baidya Nath Kundu, m.b., Rangoon 
Mr. B. K. Majumdar, Shillong 
Sj. Bejoyratan Bose, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Bidhu Bhushan Moral, Dhopadi 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Bejoy Krishna Das, Dakhindihi 
Sj. Benoy Krishna Das, Dakhindihi 

(Khulna) 

Justice Bisses warnath Srivastaba, 

Lucknow 

Sj. B. B. Banerji, Lucknow 
Mr. Brijraj Bahadur, Lucknow 
Sj. Bholanath Mukherji, Barari 

(Bhagalpur) 

Mr. B. T. Sheshadri Achariar, Vellore 

Sj. Bibhuti Bhusan Sen, Dacca 

Sj. Bankim Chandra Das, Rarikhal (Dacca) 

Mr. B. M. Bhattacharji, Dehra Dun 

Mr. B. B. Chandola, Dehra Dun 

Prof. B. K. S. Roy, Rangpur 

Mr. Budhalal Somchand Patel, Ahmedabad 

Capt. B. Bhattacharji, m.b., Chittagong 

Sj. Bimalendu Basu, Jalpaiguri 

Sj. Benilal Chakra varty, Calcutta 

Mrs. Bibha Gupta, Bogra 

Sj. Biraj Mohan Ray, Dinajpur 

Sj. Balai Chand Ghosh, Calcutta 

Sj. Basanta Kumar Sen, Calcutta 

Sm. Bhabani Dassi, Calcutta 

Dr. B. N. Ghosh, m.b., d.p.h., Akyab 

Mr. B. Choudhury, m.a., b.l., Akyab 

Sm. Brahmaswarup Ma Gangamayi, Akyal 

Dr. B. K. Roy. Wari (Dacca) 

Messrs. Basu, Banerji & Co., Dacca 

Sj. Bibhu Charan Guha Thakurta, Dacca 

Sj. Brindaban Chandra Manna, Brindaban 

Sj. Bhajanlal Matilal, Brindaban 

Sj. B. Sen, Dhanbad 

Sj. B. K. Mitra,* Advocate, Dhanbad 

Sj. B. K. Sarkar, Calcutta 

Sj. B. N. Das Gupta, Lucknow 

Sj. B. N. Chibbar, b.a., l.t., Dehra Dun 
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Brajagopal Sen, Berhampur 

(Murshidabad) 

Lala Basimal, Calcutta 

5j. Bepin Behari Dey, Calcutta 

5j. Benoy Krishna Dawn, Calcutta 

\ir. B. D. Chatterji, Jamalpur 

3j. Bhupendra Krishna Ghosh, Mymensingh 

5j. Bimalendu Das Gupta, Calcutta 

5j. Benimadhab Chakra varty, 

Gaurganj (Dacca) 

Dr. B. V. Saiijeeva Rao, Vizianagram 
Sj. Be joy Gopal Ray, B.A., Calcutta 
Mrs. Buch, Chittagong 
Sj. Bholanath Chatterjee, Bhowanipur 

Subscriber of Rs. 4.I- 

Bhaghutia Divagdi, High English School, 
Jessore — Rs. 409 

Subscriber of Rs. 3(8 

Boarders, Main Hindu Hostel, 

Training College, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Bimalendu Koyal, m.a., Calcutta 
Sj. Birendra Ganguly (student), 

Koikirtan (Dacca) 

Sj. Bhabatosh Barori (student), Dacca 
Sj. Brajabashi Bysack, Rangpur 
Sj. Bimal Kumar Das (student), 

Phultala (Khulna) 
Swami Vijayananda, Khulna 
Dr. B. Krishna, Dehra Dun 
Sj. Benoy Krishna Kundu Choudhury 

(student), Andul-Mauri (Howrah) 
Sj. Basudeb Srimani (student), Baranagore 
Mr. B. Nageswara Shastri, Chicacole 


Subscribers of Rs. zf- 

Sj. Banwarilal Sarkar, Alka (Khulna) 

Sj. Benode Behari Sarkar, Alka (Khulna) 

Mr. B. B. Shome, Dehra Dun 

Lala Bishambhar Das, Dehra Dun 

Dr. Bhandar Kar, Bombay 

Sj. Bidhu Bhushan Chakravarty, 

Daulatpiir 

Prof. Bhuban Mohan Majumdar, 

Darbhaiiffa 

Bhai Bhupati, Calcutta 

Mr. B. N. Paul, Akyab 

Sj. B. N. Ghosh, Katrasgarh 

Bhai Ramdas, Dehra Dun 

Mr. B. Sankara Shastri, b.a., b.l., 

Chicacole 

Subscribers of Re. if- 

Sj. Bejoy Krishna Gupta, Calcutta 
Sm. Binapani Debi, Hooghly 
Sj. Bilashrai Bhudharmall, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Bholanath H. Rushiraj, Varsoda 
Kumari Bulurani Majumdar, 

Dhulgram (Khulna) 
Sj. Birendranath Sen, Damodar (Khulna) 
Sj. Bejoymadhab Saha, Fultala Bazai 

(Khulna) 


Sj. Bholanath Kundu, Fultala Bazar 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Brindaban Chandra Bhowmic, 

Dakshindihi Katchery (Khulna) 
Dr. Bhudeb Chandra Madhu, 

Siddhipasha (Khulna) 
Mr. B. M. Sen, Dacca ^ 

Sj. Braja Nath . Sen, Dacca 

Mr. B. P. Paul, Dacca 

Lala Banuram, Dehra Dun 

Lala Bugganlal, Dehra Dun 

Mr. B. R. Sen, Dehra Dun c 

Sj. Bidhu Bhushan Das, Hidia (Jessore) 

Sj. Bhabanath Bhattacharjee, 

Barasur (Faridpur) 
Sj. Bijoy Gopal Datta, Raj hat 
Sj. Bhupendra Chandra Das Gupta 

Thakurgaon (Dinajpur) 
Sj. Birendranath Mitra, Calcutta 
Mr. B. B. Bhattacharji, g.h.s,. Akyab 
Mr. Balai Bhatt, Akyab 
Mrs. B. Das Gupta, Akyab 
Mrs. B. C. Mitra, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Bijoyratan Ghosli, Katrasgarh 
Sj. Birendra Nandi, Calcutta 
Sj. Baldeo Narain, Pleader. Samastipur 
Mr. B. K. Tambay, Jamalpur 
Mr. B. C. Banerjee, jamalpur 
Mr. B. M. Mukherji, Jamalpur 
Sj. Baidyanath Das, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampur (Ganjam) 
Sj. Benode Behari Saha, Tippera 
Mrs. Bhattacharji, Dacca 
Mrs. B. Das, Dacca 

Subscriber of Annas Eight 
Sj. Brojendra Lai Saha, Ghoramara 

C 

Subscribers of Rs. 251/- 
Mr. Chunilal B, Mehta, Bombay 
Subscriber of Rs. 105 f- 
Rao Bahadur C. Ramanuja Chariar 

Madras 

Subscriber ofi Rs. loi j - 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, Bombay 
Subscribers of Rs. 23 f- 
Mr. C. C. Ghosh, Mandalay 

(ist instalment) 
Mr. C. C. Ghosh, Mandalay 

(2nd instalment) 
Subscriber of Rs. zof- 
Mr. C. K. Gandhi, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 15/- 
Mr. C. J. Jaitli, b.a., s.i.c.d., 

South Rhodesia 
Sj. C. C. Biswas, Dhanbad 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 f- 

Sj. Chunilal Mulji, Rangoon 
The Comilla Union Bank Ltd. 

Sj. Chintamoni Mukherji and 

Debendra Nath Banerji, Benares, 
Centenary Committee, Adra, 

Through Mr. R. L. De. 



Subscriber of Rs. g/8 
Sj. C. R. Srinivas Moodi, Secunderabad 
Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Mr. C. V. Naidu, Tiruvellore 
Sj. Chandra Madhab Samanta, Calcutta 
Sj. Chandrj, Sekhar Choudhury, Rangoon 
Mr. C. Rangachariar, Advocate, Vellore 
Major C. W. L. Harvey, Rajkot C. S. 

Mr. Chidambarnatha Mudaliar, Shiyali, 

Tanjore Dist. 

Mv. Chattar Singha, Dehra Dun 
Dr. C. M. Phadke, Bombay 
Prof. C. C. Ghosh, Rungpur 
Dr. Chimandas Iswardas, m.b., b.s., 

Hyderabad (Sind) 

Choksi Jeshingbhai Chunilal, Ahmedabad 
Mr. Chaturbhai Bhalal Bhai Patel, Mogri 
Messrs. Choudhury Brothers & Co., Akyab 
Mr. Chandulal P. Parekh, Bombay 
Mr. C. S. Ramachandra, Conjeeveram 
Sj. Chandi Charan Nayek, Calcutta 
Sj. C. C. Basu, Calcutta 
Sj. Chittaranjan Maitra, T.aheriasarai 
Sj. C. K. Choudhury, Engineer, 

Kustore Colliery 
Subscriber of Rs. 5/- 
Sj. Chandra Sankara Ambashankervyas, 

(Versoda) 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 
Sj. Chandra Kumar Das, Thingangyun 

(Burma) 

Sj. Chhaganlal H. Sukla, Ahmedabad 

Sm. Charubala Sen, Baira 

Dr. Chitnis, Bombay 

Mr. C. M. Sil, Overseer, Akyab 

Messrs. Chattal Trading & Co., Akyab 

Subscribers of Re. II- 
S']. Charu Chandra Datta, 

Thingangyun (Burma) 
Sj. Chimanlal M. Jani, Varsoda 
Sj. Chandidas Ray, Calcutta 
Lala Charandas Marwaha, Calcutta 
Mrs. Champakdas, Dacca 

Subscriber in Sterling (Si. 00) 

Miss Caroline Waldier, California, U.S.A. 

D 

Subscribers of Rs. 300 1- 

His Highness Jam Shree Dikoijai Singh je, 
Maharajadhiraj of Nawanagar State, 

Jamnagar 

Sj. D. N. Choudhury, Toungoo (Burma) 

Subscriber of Rs. loij- 
Mr. D. M. Khatan, Bros., Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 30 j- 

Sj. D. N. Choudhury, Taungoo, Burma 
Mr. Devjea Takarsea, Rangoon 
Hon’ble Justice D. N. Mitter, 

12, Theatre Road. Calcutta 


Subscriber of Rs. 25 
A devotee through 

Swami Sivaswarupananda, Belur Math 
Subscriber of Rs. 20 1 ~ 

A devotee, Dhanbad 

Subscribers of Rs. 13 1 - 

Si. Dayal Chandra Mitra, Thingangyun 

(Bunna) 

Mr. Dey, s.d.o., Pyinmana 
Sj. Dasarathi Mukherji, Calcutta 
Srimat Swami Devatmananda, 

Portland, U.S.A. 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 j- 

Mr. D. A. Coomerswamy, Colombo 

Messrs. Dhanji Shauji, Rangoon 

Dina j pur Raj State 

Mr. D. Gangayya, Deccan 

Sj. Dhirendranath Ghosh 

Sj. Dwijapada Datta 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Mr. D. H. Kanunga, Digboi 
Sj. Dhirendra Chandra Bhattacharjee, 

Thingangyun (Burma) 
Mr. D. K. Deodhar, Bombay 
Mr. D. N. Mukherji, Rangoon 
Sj. D. N. Sannyal, Lucknow 
Sj. D. Mitra, Lucknow 
Mr. D. V. Srikantayya, Garu, Vellore 
Dr. D. H. Variaya, f.c.p.s., Rajkot 
Prof. D. T. Lahiri, Rungpur 
Dadi Balibai, Hyderabad (Sind) 

Mr. D. B. Moorlidhar Jayramdas Punjabi, 
Shikarpore (Sind) 
Divan Vashiram, Heerabad (Sind) 

Prof. Dwijapado Banerjee, m.a., Daulatpur 
Mr. Devashrayi Shivashankar, Ahmedabad 
Daru Ranchhodlal Harmukhram, 

Ahmedabad 

Sj. Dwijendranath Datta Choudhury, 

Chittagong 

Sj. Devendra Kumar Majumdar, 

Mulchar (Dacca) 

Mr. D. N. Dhar, s.d.o., Panskurabazar, 

Midnapore 

Mr. D. K. Ukil, Akyab 

Mohan ta Dhananjay Das, Brindaban 

Prof. D. M. Dutt, Patna 

Mr. D. N. Sen, m.a., b.l., Calcutta 

Dr. Durgapado Ghosh, Calcutta 

Dr. Durga Prosad, m.b., b.s., Dehra-Dun 

Sj. Dindayal Saha, Calcutta 

Sj. Dhirendranath Chatter jee, Calcutta 

Rai Durgaprosad Ghosh, Chandernagore 

Mr. D. V. Narasingha Rao, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampore 

Sj. Devendra Chandra Das, b.l. 

CJiittagong 

Sj. Dwijendra Nath Datta, Calcutta 
Sj. Dharendra Nath Basu, Taki (24 Pergs). 
Sj. Dhirendra Nath Chatter jee, 

Bhowanipore, Calcutta 
Subscriber of Rs. 4/- 
Mr. D. S. Neogi, Dehra-Dun 
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Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Sj. Devaprosad Ghosh, Student, Khulna 
Dr. D. C. Sen Gupta, Akyab 
Sriman Daw Dayal, Brindaban 
Srijut Dwijendra Nath Mukherji, 

Student, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 

Sj. Dinanath Das, Kapariabazar, Dacca 
Dr. D. N. Kohli, Dehra-Dun 
Lala Deepchand, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Dwijendra Nath Banerjee, Calcutta 
Mr. D. S. P. Mukherjee, Dacca 
Mrs. D. C. Ray. Dacca 

Subscriber of Re. ij 12 j- 
Sj. Dhirendranath Bose, b.a., Khulna 

Subscribers of Re. i/- 

Sj. Dwarik Chandra Pal, Thingangyun 
Sj. Dinesh Chandra Chandra, Thingangyun 
Dr. D. N. Das Gupta, Calcutta 
Sj. Devata Chandra Mukherji, Bhagalpiir 
Sj. Devendra Nath Sur, Damodar (Khulna) 
Sj. Dhirendra Nath Bose, Shubarara 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Devananda Ghosh, Baghutia (Jessore) 
Lala Darsan Lai, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Dhirendra Krishna Basu, Daulatpur 
Sj. Dhirendra Lai Ghosh, Nawapara, 

Jessore 

Sj. Devendra Nath Mitra, 

Nawapara Kutchery (Jessore) 
Sj. Digindraprosad Ghosh, 

Thakurgaon, Dinajpur 
Sj. Debesh Chandra Roy, 

Thakurgaon, Dinajpur 
Mrs. D. B. Choudhury, Akyab 
Mr. Dhirendralal Barua, Akyab 
Kaviraj Dhirendra Nath Sen, Akyab 
A devotee C/o. Dr. Sen, Akyab 
A devotee C/o. Dr. Sen, Akyab 
A devotee C/o. Dr. Sen, Akyab 
Messrs, Dalas, Calcutta. 

Mr. D. N. Prosad, Jamalpur 

Prof. D. N. Das Gupta, ma,., Vizianagram 

Mr. Dewanchand, Macluskieganja 

E 

Subscriber of $^.00 

Mr. E. C. Brown, California, U. S. A. 
Subscriber of Rs. 

Mr. E. K. Sundrasaiyar, Kuala- 

Lumpore, F. M. S. 
Subscriber of Rs. loj’ 

Ekra Engineering Staff, Bansjora 
Subscriber of Re. i/- 
Sj. Erf an Ali, Calcutta 

F 

Subscriber of Rs. loi/- 

A Friend through Dr. J. N. 

Mukherjee, Ajmere 


Subscriber of Rs. 25/- 
Mr. F. R. Paymaster, Ratanvilla, 

Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Mr. F. Y. Roy and Mr. C. T. Roy, 

Lucknow 

Mr. F. Rowlands, Calcutta ^ 

A Friend, Chittagong College, Chittagong 

Subscribers of Re. if- 

Mr. F. R. Baqui, Calcutta 

Dr. Fatterpekar, Bombay 

A Friend, Varsoda 

A Friend, Varsoda 

A Friend, Varsoda 

A Friend, Varsoda 

A Friend through Mr. A joy Roy, 

Chittagong 

A Friend through Sj. J. K. Das, 

Khepupara Road, Barisal 
A Friend through Sj. J. K. Das, 

Khepupara Road, Barisal 

G 

Subscriber of Rs. looi / - 

The Grain Merchants’ Association, 

Bombay 


Subscribers of Rs. 100 j- 

Kai Shahib Gobinda Chandra, Benares 
Sj. Ganendra Nath Roy, Dhanbad 


Subscriber of Rs, gsf- 

Dr. Girindra Krishna Mitra, m.b., b.l.m., 
Bettiah, Champaran 


Subscriber of Rs. Sif- 

Mohanta Swami Ganesh Puriji 

Maharaj, Gaya 

Subscriber of Rs. 30 f- 
Ganjee Premjee & Co., Rangoon 
Subscriber of Rs. 10 f - 
Mr. Gobardhandas Virji, Rangoon 


Subscriber of Rs. 5/- 

Rai Bahadur G. C. Sen, Ballyganj, 

Calcutta 


Grand Pharmacy, Rangoon 

Sj. Gauri Shankar Rastoji, Lucknow 

Dr. G. Dinakar Rao, Vizagapatam . 

Sj. Gopal Chandra Ghosh, 

Gopinathpur, (Khulna) 
Mr. G. Lakshminarasa, Bellary 
Kaviraj Girija Shankar Das, m.a., 

r'B i f -f-a *yr»T> fy 


Sj. Gobardhan Chandra Pramanick, 

Koloi, Midnapore 

Sj. Gopinath Das, Farashganj (Dacca) 

Sj. Gopi Mohan Saha, Lalbag (Dacca) 

Sj. Girindra Kumar Ray Choudhuri, 

Bagerhat 

Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Ganguly, 

Ballyganj (Calcutta) 



Ir. C. Dharma Rao, M.A., 

Berhampur (Ganjam) 
/Ir. G. Ramamoorty Pantulu, b.a., b.l., 

Chicacole 

Subscribers in Sterling 
Vliss Gertrude Tophane, California, $5.00 
Miss Ginlia*, Copello, California, 

U. S. A. $3*00 

Subscriber of Rs. 4/- 
Sj. Gokul Lai Mitra, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sm. Golap Guha, Akyab 

Sm. Giribala Pal (student), Dacca 

Sj. Girindra Kumar Kundu Choudhury, 

(student) Andul Mauri (Howrah) 
Sj. Gobinda Prasad Gupta (student), 

Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 

Mr. G. P. Bhattacharya, Nawabpur 

(Dacca) 

Sj. Girindra Chandra Choudhury, 

Pleader, Djnajpur 

Rai Bahadur Gadadhar Dutta, Delhi 
Mr. G. P. Ghose, Brindaban 

Subscribers of Re. if- 
Sj. Gobardhandas Laxminarain, 

Bhagalpur 

Mr. Gyan Singh, Dehra Dun 
Mr. Gunga Singh, Dehra Dun 
Dr. G. N. Sinha, m.b. (U. S. A), 

Calcutta 

Sj. Ganesh Chandra Ghosal, Dinajpur 
Sj. Ganesh Chandra Das, Calcutta 
Sj. Ganesh Chandra Paul, Khepupara, 

(Barisal) 

Mrs. G. Bose, Dacca 

Sj. Gopinath Das, Brindaban 

Sj. Gokul Das, Brindaban 

Mrs. Gopal Ch. Bose, Jalpaiguri 

Mr. Girwardhar, Pleader, Samastipur 

Mr. G. V. Pillay, Jamalpur 

Mr. G. D. Bausal, Jamalpur 

Sj. Girija Sankar Majumdar, Chandpur 

Gorkhadi Ray Bhavan, Tippera 

Subscriber of annas 8 
Mr. G. Loveday, Macluskieganja 

H 

Subscriber of Rs. 250 1- 
Mr. H. P. Vidyant, Lucknow 

Subscriber of Rs. loi/- 
Messrs. Hassam Premji, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 50/- 

Mr. H. C. Banergy, Advocate. 

Myaungmya (3rd and 4th instalment) 


Mr. H. C. Bahetgy, Advocate, 

(5th instalment) 
Mr. H. C. Banergy, Advocate, 

(6th instalment) 

Rajratna Seth H. M. Wadia, Porebundar 

Subscribers of Rs. 2^1- 
Seth Hirachand Vasantji, Porebandar 
Mr. Hirjei Ghelabhai, Rangoon 

Subscriber of Rs. 20/- 
Dr. H. D. Gandhi, Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 j- 
Mr. H. C. B. Mallick, Calcutta 
Sj. Hari Kumar Ray, Thingangyun, 

(Burma) 

Sj. Harakali Bose, Jharia 
Dr. H. L. De, d.sc., Dacca 
Sj. Hangsheswar Banerjee, Calcutta 
Mr. H. D. Sa, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. df- 
Sj. Hardawarimal Jhunjhun walla, Katihar 
Stibscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Prof. H. C. Chanda, Rangpui 
Sj. Harish Chandra Ray, b.a., Cuttack 
Dr. Hem Chandra Sinha, m.b., Dinajpur 
Mr. H. N. Pandya, Vakil, Rajkot 
Sj. Himangshu Bhusan Gupta, 

Pattankot (Punjab) 

Sj. Haribhai Bapujibhai Patel Anand 

(Kaira) 

Mr. Hamir B. Mallick, Calcutta 
Sj. Hanshadhwaj Maity, 

Jagirchak (Midnapur) 
Sj. Haresh Krishna Maity, 

Raghunathbari (Midnapur) 
Mr. H. Guha, b.sc., Akyab 
Dr. H. P. Roy, m.b., Akyab 
Mr. Hargobindass, Merchant, Akyab 
Sj. H. K. Banerjea, Asansol 
Sj. Harendra Kishore Datta Ray, 

Chittagong 

Sj. Hem Chandra Gupta, 

Ballygunj (Calcutta) 
Sj. Haripada Mukherjea, Allahabad 
Rai Shahib Pandit Hridoynarain, 

Dehra Dun 

Lala Harcharan Das, Calcutta 
Sj. Hari Charan Basu, Calcutta 
Sj. Haripada Dutta, Calcutta 
Sj. Haripado Dey, Pinglauttarpara 

(Midnapur) 

Mr. H. Venkatra Maiah Pantulu, 

Chicacole 

Sj. Haripada Das, Chandpur 
Sjkta. Haridasi Debi, Dacca 
Prof. H. D. Bhattacharji, Dacca 
Sj. Hem Chandra Pal, Digboi 
Sj. Hariprosad Vidyant, Lucknow 
Sj. Haridas Ghosh, b.a., Calcutta 
Sj. Heramba Kumar Ghosh, b.a., 

Sehachar (Dacca) 

Dr. Harendra NatK Sen Gupta, m.b., 

Calcutta 
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Dr. Harichand Sastri, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Hem Chandra Bose, Singh tola 

^ Dacca) 

Prof. H. R. Lahiri, Rungpur 

Subscriber of R$, 5/- 

Sj. Haribhushan Das (student), 

Faridabad (Dacca) 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 

Mr. Himangshu Ghosh, p.w.d., Akyab 
Sj. Harinarain Nandi, Brindaban 
Mr. H. R. Joshi, Dehra Dun 
Sj. Hemchandra Sanyal, Dacca 
Head Master, Forukkabad H. E. 

School, Tippera 

Prof. Hemchandra Roy, Calcutta 
Mr. H. K. Mukherji, Dehra Dun 
Mr. H. V. Rao, Bombay 

Subscribers of Re. r/- 

Sj. H. C. Das, Calcutta 

Sm. Hem Kunwar Mehta, Akyab 

Mr. H. M. Sen Gupta, Akyab 

Mr. H. N. Banerjea, Jamalpur 

Sj. Haridas Lahiri, Jamalpur 

Head Master, Municipal High School, 

Chicacole 

Mrs. H. Ganguli (i), Dacca 
Mrs. H. Ganguli (2), Dacca 
Head Master, Asta Mahamaya Pathsala, 

Tipperah 

Sj. Hemanta Kumar Majumdar, Jessore 

Sj. Hiralal Ch. Shukla, Varsoda 

Sj. Harendra Mohan Bose, Siddhipasa 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Hari Ram Dhar, Dacca 
Sj. Harigopal Mukherjee, b.a., 

Bhugilhat (Jessore) 
Lala Hemanta Kumar, Calcutta 

Subscriber in Sterling 
Mrs. Hansborough, California, U. S. A. 

$ 10*00 

I 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sirdar Ibrahim Saheb, Vellore 
Srijukta Indumati Bhattacharji, 

Jorapukur (Midnapore) 
Srijukta Indunivanani Debi, Chapra 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 
Sjkta. Indurekha Ghosh, Bolepur 
Sj. Indra Kumar Das, Farashganj (Dacca) 
Sj. Iswarlal Chakra varty, Brindaban 
Mr. I. S. Prakasha Rao, Chicacole 

Subscribers of Re. ij- 
India Equitable Insurance Coy. Ltd., 

l^acca 

Mr. I. M. Guess, Jamalpur 
Sm, Indumati Biswas, Dacca 


3 

Subscriber of Rs. 101 1 ~ 

Sj. Jogendranarain Sahasrai, 

Raja of Lalgarh, Midnapore 

Subscribers of Rs. 

Mr. J. D., Bombay House 

Sj. Jagat Chandra Sarkar, Advocate, 

Dhanbad 

Subscriber of Rs. 50/- 
Capt. J. M. Mitra, Dehra Dun 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 f- 
Mr. J. Amritlal, Rangoon 
Mr. J. Kimatrai, Rangoon 
Sj. Jitcndra Kumar Das, Dacca 
Mr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Bombay 
Sj. J. C. Mallik, Calcutta 
Kumar Jogendranarain, Ballyganj 

(Calcutta) 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Jatiiidra Nath Das, b.a., Midnapore 
Sj. Jogendra Nath Ray Choudhury, 

Calcutta 

Mr. J. C. Naha, Rangoon 

Mr. J. C. Das, b.a., Myaungmya 

(Burma) 

Mr. J. N. Chakravarty, Shillong 
Sj. Jaygobinda Choudhury, Shillong 
Sj. Jitendra Shah, Versoda 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Guha Neogi 

Sapmara (Rungpur) 
Sj. Jogendra Mohan Datta, 

Sankharibazar (Dacca) 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Sen, Faridabad 

(Dacca) 

Mr. Jiban Kumar Ganguly, 

Banarhat (Jalpaiguri) 
Dr. J. K. Choudhury, Dacca 
Mr. J. B. Lai, Dehra Dun 
Lala Jyotiprosad Rais, Dehra Dun 
Mr. Jogjiban Das, Dosavi (Bombay) 

Prof. J. C. Das, Rungpur 
Prof. Jaygopal Banerji, m.a., Calcutta 
Sj. Jitendra Mohan Chatterji, Dinajpur 
Mr. Jamini Kanto Sen Gupta, Dinajpur 
Mr. Jayantilal Jabanputra, b.a., ll.b., 

Rajkot 

Mr. Jayantilal M. Ojha, b.a., b.t., 

Rajkot 

Sj. Jogesh Chandra Deb Gupta, 

Mymensingh 

Sj. Jamini Nath Das Gupta, Jhiniadah 
Sm. Jogmaya Mitra, Calcutta 
Prof. Jagadish Chandra Banerji, Rungpur 
Sj. Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, Rungpur 
Prof. Jitendra Nath Das Gupta, Rungpur 
Prof. Jitendra Mohan De, Rungpur 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Sen, Calcutta 
Prof. J. C. Banerji, m.a., Calcutta 
Ray Joygobinda Guha Bahadur, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Jitendra Nath Datta Choudhury, 

Kachua 
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Sj. Jogeshwar Bhagat, Katrasgarh 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Das Gupta, Calcutta 
Prof. J. P. Ray, m.a., Dehra Dun 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Chakra varty, 

Chittagong 

Si. Japendranath Ray Choudhury, 

t Calcutta 

Sj. Jnanendra Nath Ray Choudhury, 

Calcutta 

Sj. Jiban Krishna Kundu Choudhury, 

Calcutta 

Mrs. Jaysual, Muzaffarpur 

Dr. Miss Jyotsna Dei, Laheriasarai 

Mr. J. N. Majumdar, 

Bhowanipur (Calcutta) 
Prof. Jitesh Chandra Guha, Calcutta 
Mrs. Janaki Rao Pantulu, 

Berhampur (Ganjarn) 
Sj. Jnanendra Nath Bhattacharji, 

Calcutta 

Prof. J. N. Das Gupta, Dacca 
Subscribers of Rs. 3/- 
Sj. Jyotirmoy Ghosh (student), Dacca) 
Mr. Jayprokash (student), Dehra Dun 
Mr. J. C. Biswas, Dehra Dun 
Dr. Jyotish Ch. Sen, Patna 
Sj. Jatindra Nath Ray, Brindaban 
Sj. Jagadish Prosad, Brindaban 

Jogendra Nath Majumdar, Khulna 
Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 
Sj. Jagabandhu Sarkar, Digboi 
Sj. Jiwanram Ramchandra, Bhagalpur 
Lala Jugalkissore, Dehra Dun 
Mr. Jagatnarain, Dehra Dun 
Dr. Jamini Mohan Sen, m.b., Dinajpur 
Messrs. Jhandoomal & Sons, Dehra-Dun 
Rai Bahadur Jitendra Nath Bancrji, 

Benares 

Rai Bahadur Jitendra Nath Banerji, 

Allahabad 

Dr. J. K. Datta, Dehra Dun 
Sj. J. R. Haider, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Re. if- 

Sj. Jitendra Nath Bose, Damodar 

' (Khulna) 

Sj. Jadunath Ghosh, Chalna (Khulna) 

Sj. Jamini Kanto Bose, Uttardihi 

(Khulna) 

Mr. . B. Baksi, Dacca 

Mr. . V. Seth, Ahmedabad 

Mr. . C. Kochchar, Dehra Dun 

Mr. .am ini Kanto Bose, Uttardihi 

(Jessore) 

Sj. Jamini Bhushan Datta, 

Mukteswari (Khulna) 
Sj. Jamini Kanto Chatterji, 

Uttardihi (Khulna) 
Sj. Jagadish Chandra Sen Gupta. 

Raiganj (Khulna) 

Sj. Jogesh Chandra Datta, Dinajpur 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Chowdhury, Calcutta 
Sj. Jogesh Chandra Gupta, Thakurgaon 
Sj- Jogendra Nath Sarkar, Madhupur 
Late Rai Bahadur Jadunath Das, 

Madhupur 


Mrs. J. C. Deb Gupta, Akyab 
Sj. Jagadananda Das, Brindaban 
Sj. Jitendra Nath Banerji, Taki 
Mr. J. K. Bose, Jamalpur 
Mr. J. Subramania Iyer, b.a., b.l., 

Madras 

K 

Subscriber of Rs. soil- 

Messrs. Kilachand Devichand & Co., 

Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 101 j • 

Messrs. Khimji Vishram & Sons, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 51 1 - 
Messrs. Khetsi Chaturbhuj & Co., 

Rangoon* 

Subscriber of Rs. 34 1 ^ 

Mr. K. P. Purukutty Amma, 

South Malabar 

Subscribers of Rs. 2^1- 

Seth Sri Kalyanji Monji, Porbundar 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Kamalakar Dubey, 

Benares 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, 

Girgaon 

Subscribers of Rs. loj- 

Mr. K. R. Quanangoo, Dacca 

Rai Bahadur Dr. K. P. Lahiri, Benares 

Sj. Kalipado Banerji, Calcutta 

Sm. Kuntala Basu, Barisal 

Swami Kashiswarananda, 

Lalgarh (Midnapur) 

Subscriber of Rs. 7/- 
Sj. Kalidayal Ghosh, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Mr. K. Ramaswamy Gounder, 

Coinbatore 

Rai Bahadur Kherode Chandra Rai, 

Chittagong 

Mrs. Kusum Kumari Kushari, lt., 

Chittagong 

Capt. K. K. Banerji, Shillong 

Sj. Kikabhai M. Tribedi, Ahmedabad 

Sj. Kanailal Ghosh, Calcutta 

Sj. Kissori Kissore Dass, Serampur 

Mr. K. P. Viswanatha Iyer, Madras 

Mr. K. N. Ramachandra Rao, b.a., b.l., 

Vellore 

I^ala Kishenchand, Dehra Dun 
Mr. K. N. Tankha, Dehra Dun 
Dr. K. G. Munsif, Bombay 
Prof. K. M. Seal, Rungpur 
Sj. Kissenchand Ghanasyamdas, 

Hyderabad (Sind) 
Mr. Khubchand Chitandas Balani, Feroz 
Sj. Krishna Chandra Sen Gupte, Cuttack 
Sj. Kumarish Chandra Rai, Pleader, 

Raiganja 
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Sj. Karmanath Choudhury, 

Ramganj (Dinajpur) 
Rai Sahib Kumudnath Das, Hili 

(Dinajpur) 

Sj. Kiran Chandra Chakra varty, Dinajpur 
Kazi Kantilal, Ahmedabad 
Prof. K. P. S. Malani, Benares 
Sj. Khitish Chandra Mitra, 

Swamagram (Dacca) 
Sj. Khagendra Nath Biswas, Calcutta 
Sj. Kanai Lai Datta, Calcutta 
Sj. Kumud Bandhu Sen, Calcutta 
Sj. Krishnadas Adhicary (student), 

Calcutta 

Sj. Kamakshya Chandra Bhattacharji, 

Calcutta 

Sj. Keshablal Bhimlal Patel, Anand 
.Rai Bahadur Keshablal Choudhury, 

Jessore 

Mr. K. C. Nag, Dist. & Session Judge, 

Jessore 

Sj. Kripanath Samanta, Siddhabazar 

(Midnapur) 

Sm. Kamala Guha, Akyab 
Sj. Kanti Charan Mukherji, Dacca 
Sj. Krishna Chandra, Brindaban 
Mr. K. N. Bhattacharya, Advocate, 

Jharia 

Sj. Kunja Behari De, Baranagore 
Mr. K. P. Ammukutti Amma, 

South Malabar 

Mr. K. S. Raghavachari, Chicacole 

Swami Krishnananda, Manbhum 

Sj. KaliKrishna Dhar, Chittagong 

Mr. K. R. Servai, Pleader, Myaungmya 

Sj. Krishnalal Mukherji, Calcutta 

Prof. K. Banerji, Dacca 

Rai Kalachand Mullik Bahadur, Dacca. 

Subscriber of Rs. 4/- 
Mr. Kundan Sinha, Dehra Dun 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Mr. K. Raghunathan (student), 

Tiruvellore 

Sj. Keshab Chandra Chakra varty 

(student) Calcutta 

Sj. Kesri Sinhji Shivsinhji, VarSbda 
Sj. Kalipado Das Gupta (student), 

Daulatpur 

Sm. Kalyani MajunWar (student), 

Calcutta 

Sm. Kshanaprava Debi, Mymensingh 
Prof. K. B. Saha, Dacca 
Sm. Kamala Debi Dacca 
Mr. Khursedlal, m.a., b.l., Dehra Dun 
Sj. Krishnadhan Kundu (student) 

Khardah 

Mr. K. C. Thapar & Bros., Ranchi Office 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 
Sm. Kamala Bahan Parekh, Akyab 
Mr. K. C. Choudhury, Dacca 
Sj. Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, 

Thakurgaon (Dinajpur) 
I^a Karam Chand, Calcutta 


Mr. K. Po Ain, b.a., Akyab 
Mrs. K. Rao, Akyab 

Subscribers of Re. if- 

Dr. Kalipado Mukheji, m.b., Calcutta 
Sm. Kasirani Debi (student), Calcutta 
Maulvi Khalilar Rahaman, 

Payogramkasba (Jessore) 
Sj. Kiran Chandra Bose, 

Maheswarpasa (Khulna) 
Sm. Kshirode Basini Gupta, 

Faridabad (Dacca) 
Sj. Kaliprasanna Saha, Faridabad (Dacca) 
Mr. K. M. Das, P. W. D. Office, 

Mandalay (Burma) 
Mr. K. N. Tandon, Dehra Dun 
Mr. K. B. Saharya, Dehra Dun 
M/s. Kanhyalal Ratiram, Dehra Dun 
Sj. Krishnadhan Bose, Dhaltitha 

(24-Parganas) 

Sj. Kumud Bandhu Ghosh, 

Thakurgaon (Dinajpur) 
Sj. Kshirod Gopal Rai, 

Thakurgaon (Dinajpur) 
Sj. Kalikumar Chakravarty, 

Paharpur (Dinajpur) 
Sj. Kalipada Kundu, Khepupara (Barisal) 
Sj. Khosal Ch. Das, Khepupara (Barisal) 
Mr. K. B. Bose, Calcutta 
Mr. Kala Ghatak, Akyab 
Sj. Kali Charan Dutt, Daulatpur 
Sj. Kali Charan, Daulatpur 
Sj. Krishna Ch. Ghosh, Calcutta 
Messrs. Khidirpur Gramophone House, 

Calcutta 

Sj. Kishan Lall, Brindaban 

Sj. Krishna Lai Banerji, Midnapore 

Mr. K. C. Banerjea, Jamalpur 

Dr. K. R. Subrahmanyam, m.a., ph.D., 

Chicacole 

Mr. K. D. Paul, Calcutta 
Mr. Kashori Lai, Macluskriganja 
Mr. Krishna Lai Macluskriganja 
Mrs. K. Das, Dacca 


L 

Subscribers in Sterling. $^00 
Miss L.B. Haste, California, U. S. A. 

Mrs. L. Gallaher, California, U. S. A. 

Mrs. L. Hansen, California, U. S. A. 

Mrs. Leona Smith, California, U. S A. 

Subscriber of Rs. 300 1 - 
His Highness Shri Lakhdhirji, 

Maharaja of Morvi 

Subscriber of Rs. 100 1 - 
Seth Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Ahmedabad 

Subscriber of Rs. 23 j- 
Sj. L. D. Kamera, Kasunda 

Subscriber of Rs. 20 1 • 

Sri Mahant Lakshman Das Sajjada 

Nashin, Dehra Dun 
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Subscriber of Rs. isj- 
jj. L. N. Agarwala, Jharia 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Vlessrs. Lakraj & Sons, Rangoon 
Lokenath Dhandhania, Bhagalpur 
Dr. L. H.fAlthalo, Bombay 
VIr. Ladharam Nichandas, Ilyderabad 

(Sind) 

Sj. Lakshminarain Saha, m.a.^ Cuttack 
3 j, Lakshminarain Maiti, Tamluk 
Mf. L. Panigrahi, Berhampore 
Sri Lakshmi Rice Mill, Chicacole 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 

Sj. Lalit Mohan Roy, Lakshmibazar 

(Dacca) 

Dr. L. N. Das, Calcutta 
Mr. Lalji, Macluskieganja 

Subscribers of Re. i/- 
A Lady Devotee, Calcutta 
Mr. L. M. Dey, Dacca 
Sj. Lankeshwar Ghosh, Daulatpur 
Sj. Lalit Mohan Kundu, Palong 
Sj. L. T. Thacker, Katrasgarh 
Sj. Lalit Behari Sen Gupta, Daulatpur 
Mr. L, K. Banerji, Calcutta 
Sm. Lilabati Bose, Dacca 
Mrs. Lila Bose, Dacca 


M 

Subscribers in Sterling, ^5 00 

Miss Mara Lane, California, U. S. A. 

Miss Mildred Me. Cann, California, U. S. A. 
Miss Macdonald, California, U. S. A. 

Subscriber of Rs. 200 f- 

Mr. P. R. C/o. Premchand, Raichand 

& Sons, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 100/- 

His Highness Maharana Raj Shaheb 

of Warkaner 

Subscriber of Rs. 75/- 

Mr. & Mrs. Mathuradas Visangi, 

New Delhi 

Subscriber of Rs. 51 1 - 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 25/- 
The Maharana Mills Ltd., Porebandar 

Subscribers of Rs. 20 f - 

Dr. M. A. Purandare, Bombay. 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Mysore City 

Subscriber of Rs. i‘il- 
Messrs. Mohanlal Kalidas & Co., Rangoon 


Subscribers of Rs. 10/- 

Pundit Mathura Dutt Joshi, Almora 
Mr. M. Venugopal Mudaliar, Madras 
Members of the Mining Staff, Bhaga Office 

Subscriber of Rs. 9/- 
Sj. M. K. Bagchi, Jharia 

Subscriber of Rs. 7/- 

Mr. M. M. K. P., Palaniappa Clicttier, 

Henzada (Burma) 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Babu Manilal Maganlal, Rangoon 
Mr. Matichand Makanjee, 

Shali (Rangoon) 

Messrs. M. Abhichand & Co., Rangoon 
Sj. Madanchand Datta, 

Paikpara (Calcutta) 
Sj. M. L. Ghatak, Lucknow 
Mr. Min Uma Rao, Rangoon 
Mr. M. L. Sen, Cuttack 
Mr. M. S, SundarCvSwaran, m.a., Vellore 
Mr. M. Venugopal Mudaliar, Madras 

(and instalment) 

Mr. M. Venugopal Mudaliar, Madras 

(3rd instalment) 

Rao Bahadur M. K. Kaji, Rajkot, C.S. 

Dr. M. Natesan, l.m.i*., Valvanar 

(South Arcot) 

Mr. Venkatarangaiya, m.a., Waltair 
Mr. M. N. Halasianathan, 

Tenkanikota (Salem) 
Sj. Mahcndra Nath Chakra varty, 

Faridabad (Dacca) 
Sj. Mukunda Lai Bose, Rarikhal (Dacca) 
Mr. M. P. Bhargava, Dehra Dun 
Dr. M. N. Desai, Bombay 
Mr, Magharam Tirathdas, Karachi 
Sj. Makhan Lai Das, Thakurgaon 
Mr. M. Venugopal Mudaliar, Madras 

(4th instalment) 

Mehta Bansilal Manilal, Ahmedabad 
Mehta Rasiklal Vasudeb, Ahmedabad 
Mr. Masturlal Chunilal Mehta, 

Ahmedabad 

Mehta Vinayak Rao Luxmilal. 

Ahmedabad 

Mehta Mahendranarain Bhai, Ahmedabad 
Mehta Lalsankar Aditram, Ahmedabad 
Messrs. Meghamal & Sons, 

Nowgong (Assam) 
Sm. Mira Debi, Gidni, B. N. R. 

Sj. Manindra Mohan Chaki, Sharishabari 
Sj. Makhan Lai Datta, Calcutta 
Sm. Madhurilata Devi, Mymensingh 
Sj. Manilal Mathurdas Shah, Bombay 
Mohonta Achutaray Das, 

Raghunathbari (Midnapore) 
Sj. Manik Chand Bagai, Calcutta 
Mr. M. R. Bhatt, Akyab 
Mr. M. M. Khara, Akyab 
Mr. M. S. Mukherji, Jharia 
Sj, M. B. Sinha, Katrasgarh 
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Kai Bahadur Maliendra Kumar Ghosh, 

Bagerliat 

Messrs. Mukherji, Dutt Sc Co., Calcutta 
Mr. M. K. Parthasarathi Naidu, Madras 
Sj. Madhab Lai Saha, Calcutta 
Sj. Monmohan Sanyal, Calcutta 
Sj. Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Calcutta 
Sj. Mononit Kumar Dey, Hooghly 
Sj. Madhusudhan Kundu Choudhury, 

Howrah 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prosad, s.d.o., 

Laheria Sarai 

Munshi Maharnad Ali Singha, 

Gaurganj (Dacca) 

Rai Sahib M. V. Apparao Puntulu, 

Berhampur (Ganjam) 
Mr. M. A. J. Aaiyangar, i.c.s., s.u.o., 

Chandpur 

Dr. M. L. De, Calcutta 

Babu Mohit Lai Majumdar, Dacca 

Sj. Manishiranjan Nandi, Baralia (Dacca) 

Mr. M. L. Sen, Cuttack 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Mr. M. P. L. M. Mathuram Chettiar, 

Henzada (Burma) 

Swami Mukteswarananda Puri, Benares 
Sj. Mohanchand Joshi (student), Almora 
Sj. Matindra Ghosh (student), Taki 
Sj. Mrityunjoy Chel, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs, 2I- 

Mr. M. D. Engineer, Kolaba (Bombay) 
Mr. M. S. Karnick, Kolaba (Bombay) 

Sj. Monoharan Shaha, Dacca 
Prof. Mukundadeb Chatterji, m.a., 

Daulatpur 

Sm. Monorama Ghosh, Calcutta 
Acharya Madanmohan Goswami, 

Brindaban 

Sj. M. K. Verma, Jharia 

Mr. M. N. Mukherji, Jamalpur 

Mr. M. N. Panday, Jamalpur 

Mr. M. Kameswara Rao Pantulu, Sompet 

Mr. Mangulal Lachhminarain, 

Macluskieganja 

Mr. Mahabir Parshad, Macluskieganja 

Subscribers of Re. r/- 
Mr. M. S. Rana, Rangoon 
Sj. Monolal Bahmadutt, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Muralidhar Bhagawandas, Bhagalpur 
The Manager, The Chatterji State, 

Alka (Khulna) 

Sj. Manindranath Ghosh, Jessore 

Sj. Matilal Majumdar, Barundi (Jessore) 

Sj. Mahendra Nath Ghatak, Serampore 

Mr. M. S. Seth, Dehra Dun 

Mr. M. N. Chatterji, Dehra Dun 

Messrs. Maganlal Kulwant Rai, Dehra Dun 

Lala Maharaj Prosad, Dehra Dun 

Mr. Meher Singha, Dehra Dun 

Mr. M. B. Raizada, Dehra Dun 

Sj. Mahadeb Bhattacherji, b.a., 

Bhugilhat 

Sp Mahendralal Bhattacherji, Khulna 
Munshi Motaharuddin Ahmed, Barisal 


Sj. Manik Lai Bose, Khulna 
Mr. Mahendra Lai Dutta, Akyab 
Mr. Maganlal Bhatt, Akyab 
Mrs. M. L. Bhatt, Akyab 
•'Sj. Murari Mohan Das, Calcutta 
Mr. Mahadeb Prosad, Jamalpur 
Mr. Manila! Ghose, Jamalpur 
Mr. M. N. Chatterji, Jamalpur 
Mr. M. N. Banerji, Jamalpur 
Mr. M. S. Chetty, Ichapur (S. India) 

Mr. M. A. SherifT, Chicacole 

Mr. M. Koandarama Swami Pantulu, 

B.A., Chicacole 

Mrs. Mazumdar, Dacca 


N 

Subscriber of Rs. 1001 j - 

The Native Share & Stock Brokers' 

Association, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 1000 1 - 

Rai Nanilal Pan Bahadur, Calcutta (In 
memory of late Srinath Chandra Pan) 

Subscriber of Rs. 200 j- 

II is Highness Maharana Sree Natabar 

Singha ji of Porebundar 

Subscriber of Rs. 50/- 
Messrs. N. A. Kothari, Rangoon 

Stibscriber of Rs. 2 ^ 1 - 
Mr. N. K. Karanjia, Rangoon 
Sj. Narayan Chandra Ghosh, Howrah 

Subscribers of Rs. 21 j - 
Mr. Narayanlal Bansilal, Bombay 
Sj. Naresh Mohan Thakur, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 20 1 ~ 

Khan Shaheb N. A. Jan, Maymyo (Burma) 

Subscriber of Rs. 15/- 
New Motor Stores, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 j- 

Mr. N. P. L. N. R. Mathura Chettiar, 

Henzada 

Sj. Nalini Mohan Bose, Dacca 
Dr. N. D. Patel, m.d., Bombay 
Sj. Nitai Chandra Law, Calcutta 
Lala Nemi Das, Dehra Dun 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Mr. N. Venkatar’ama Iyer, Tiruvellore 
Sj. N. C. Krishnaswami Iyengar, 

Tiruvellur 

Sm. Nirmala Basu, Calcutta 
Dr. Narendra Nath Basu, Calcutta 
Sj. Nirode Ranjan Das, Namtu 
Sj. Narayanchand Behra, Rangoon 
Mrs. Nirmalabala Roy, Mandalay 
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[r. Nurmada Shankar R. Shukala, 

Varsoda 

m. Nirmalabala Sen, Payagram (Khulna) 
im. Navadurga Sen, Damodar (Khulna) 
j. Nagendra Nath Ghosh, Alka (Khulna) 
Hi. N. Somasundaram, Sydapet, Vellore 
fr. N. S. Sethu Rao, Alangayam, 

• N. Arcot 

Ir. N. K. Vijiaraghavan, Vellore 
)j. Narayan Kumar Bose, Faridabad 

(Dacca) 

dr. N. M. Banerji, Karanpur (Dehra Dun) 
dr? N. S. H. Iyer, Dehra Dun 
dr. N. C. Chatterji, Dehra Dun 
dr. Nichu Singh Hassanand, Shikarpur 

(Sind) 

Mr. N. C. Dutt, Calcutta 
Sj. Nimai Charan Sen Gupta, Calcutta 
3 j. Niranjan Roy Choudhury, Calcutta 
Mr. N. Das, Phultala 

Sj. Nagendra Nath Bhattacherji, Calcutta 
Sj. Nagendra Nath Roy Choudhury, 

Sadarghat, Chittagong 
Sj. Naiidalal Bhattacherji, Benares City 
Dr. Nilratan Banerji, l.m.s., Calcutta 
Mr. N. G. Kujadrul, Tellicherry 
Sj. Nalini Kan to Majumdar, b.l., Jessore 
Mr. N. C. Dutt, Muzaffarpur 
Dr. Nishikanto Datta, Shivalaya (Dacca) 
Sj. Nityananda Das, Dacca 
Sj. Narendra Kishore Chakra varty, Dacca 
Dr. N. K. Bhattashally, Dacca 
Sj. Naliniranjan Ghosh, Jalpaiguri 
Capt. N. Ghosh, m.b., Jharia 
Mr. N. K. Mitra, Calcutta 
Sj. Narayan Banerji, Calcutta 
Sj. Nalini Mohan Guha, b.l., Khulna 
Sj. Nimaidas Roy Choudhury, Calcutta 
Mr. Narendas Deb, Calcutta 
Sj. Narendra Chandra Lahiri, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Nathalal B. Mali, Varsoda 

Sj. Nripendra K. Dutta, (Student) Dacca 

Sj. Nalini Mohan Bose, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 

Sj. Nalini Kanto Roy Choudhury, 

Baghulia (Jessore) 

Mr. N. C. Sen, Dacca 

Lala Nanakchand, Dehradun 

Mr. Narayan Murti, Dehra Dun 

Mr. N. C. Roy. Dehra Dun 

Mr. N. N. Chakravarty, Dehra Dun 

Dr. .Naidu, Railway Dispensary, Pyinmana 

Sj. Nishit Nath Kundu, Advocate, 

Dinajpur 

Sm. Nirmal Nalini Ghosh, Calcutta 
Sm. Nagendrabala Debi, Benares 
Babu Nirmalendu Sen Gupta, Dacca 

Subscriber of Re. if 4. 

Mr. N. Sen, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Re. if- 
Sj. Nitai Charan Sett (Chatra), Serampore 
Sj. Nembhai H. Trivedi, Varsoda 


Sj. Narayan Chandra Banerji, 

Ghatchode (Khulna) 
Dr. Nagendra Nath Das, Siddhipassa 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Narayan Chandra Chakravarty, 

Siddhipassa (Khulna) 
Mr. N. G. Das Gupta, Dacca 
Mr. N. K. Saha, Dehra Dun 
Mrs. N. Bose, Dehra Dun 
Sj. Nripendra Nath Mitra, Calcutta 
Sj. Narendra Nath Raha, Daulatpur 
Prof. Niranjan Das Gupta, Daulatpur 
Sj. Nagendra Nath Dey, Phultala 
Sj. Nikunja Behari Banerji, Dinajpur 
Sm. Nirmala Ghosh, Akyab 
Sm. Nirmala Ghosh, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Nalinikanta Rahut, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Nishikanto Das, Bagerhat 
Sj. N. C. Guha, Bhowanipur 
Mr. Naresh Chandra Banerji, Suri 
Sj. Narendra Deb, Ballygunge, Calcutta 
Sj. Nripendranath Nath Ganguly, 

Samastipur 

Mr. N. K. Bhattacherji, Jamalpur 
Mr. N. C. Ghosh, Jamalpur 
Mr. N. B. Basu, Jamalpur 
Mr. N. V. Ramdas, m.a., b.l., 

Berhampur 

Mr. N. Balaramdas, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampur 

Mrs. N. C. Pal, Dacca 

Subscriber in Sterling 
Mrs. Narman Saxton, California, 

U.S.A., $5*00 

O 

Subscriber of Rs, 5/- 
Mr. O. V. Raju Shevapet, Salem 

Subscriber of Rs. 2/- 
Mr. O. P. Bhargava, Rangoon 


P 

Subscribers of Rs. 2§ol- 
Sj. Probodh Chandra Dey, Benares 
Sj, Puma Chandra Sett, Madhupur 

Subscriber of Rs. loi j - 

Mrs. P. B. Junnarkar, (in memory 

of her father) Dacca 

Subscriber of Rs. ^of- 
Dr. P. C. Bharucha, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 40 f- 

Sj. P. R. Majumdar & Staff, 

Jeolgara Colliery 

Subscribers of Rs. 25 f- 

Seth Purushottam Devshi Thukkar, 

Porebander 



Dr. P. K. Dc*y, Kangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 20 j- 

Mr. P. N. Vevaira, Rangoon 

Sj. P. K. Chandra, Pleader Dhanbad 

Subscribers of Rs. 13 1 - 

Messrs. P. V. Modi Brothers, Rangoon 
Mr. P. L. K. N. Palaniappa Chettiar, Ela 

Subscriber of Rs. 21 /- 
Mr. Preinsukdas Poonanichand, Rangoon 
Subscribers of Rs. 10 f- 
Messrs. Poonja Thakarshi & Co., Rangoon 
Messrs. Premji Moolji & Co., Rangoon 
Messrs. Parekh Brothers, Rangoon 
Messrs. Parikh Brothers, Rangoon 
Sj. Prafulla Kumar Guha, Dacca 
Sj. P. C. Seth, Madhupur 
Sj. Preonath Ray, Benares 
Rai Saheb Pannalal Brahmachary, 

Calcutta 

Rai P. C. Bose Bahadur, Damodar 
Mr. P. R. Seshan, Berhampur (Gan jam) 


Subscribers of Rs. 3I- 
Sj. Phanibhusan Chakravarty, serampiir 
Sj. Panchkori Ghosh, Howrah 
Sj. Phanindra Nath Mukherji, m.sc., 

B.L. Calcutta 

Sj. Pashupati Bhattacherji, Calcutta 
Sj. Panchanan Roy, Cawnpur 

(ist & 2nd insUilinents) 
Sj. Probodh Chandra Ghosh, Naraingaiij 
Dr. Pashupati Bose, m.b., Calcutta 
Dr. P. R. Sen Gupta, m.b. Calcutta 
Mr. P. R. M. R. R. M. Nuragappa 

Chettiar, Burma 


Dr. P. K. Das, Rangoon 
Sj. Promode Kumar Bose, Khulna 
Mr. P. Paramasivam, b.a., b.l., Vellore 
Mr. P. S. Sabhesier, Advocate, Vellore 
Mr. P. Anantachariar, b.a.. North Arcot 
Mr. P. S. Janakiramier, Vellore 
Mr. P. S. Yannemadi, Dharwar 
Mr. P. Anathapadamanabhacharlu, 

Kilpauk (Madras) 

Mr. P. C. Chakravarty, Ramna, Dacca 
Mr. Pitambar Nath, Faridabad (Dacca) 

Dr. Parimal Roy, Dacca 
Sm. Priyabala Bose, Dacca 
Sj. Prasanna Kumar Sen, Dacca 
Sj. Panchanan Roy, Cawnpore 
Dr. Puntambaker, Dehra Dun 
Dr. P. Raghavan, Bombay 
Prof. P. Ghosh, Rungpur 
Mr. P. V. Tahibramani, Karachi 


Seth Parshotam Lunida Singh, 

Shikarpur (Sind) 

Sj. Pashupati Nath Ghosh, Calcutta 
Dr. P. K, Adhicari, Ramganj (Dinajpur) 
Sj. Pitambar Chandra Choudhury, b.a., 
w (Dinajpur) 

Mr. P. G. Masurekar, Bar-at-law, Rajkot 


Parikh Natverlal Gordhaiidas, Ahmedabad 
Parikh Bansidhar Gordhandas, Ahmedabad 
Parikh Natverlal Chimanlal, Ahmedabad 
Parikh Ramniklal Vadilal, Ahmedabad 
Dr. tulin Krishna Das, m.b., Dakshnidihi 
Major P. Choudhury, m.b. (Cal.), 

i.M.s. Chittagong 

Dr. Prabhakar Mukherji, Ararpbagh 

Miss Pramila Gupta, Calcutta 

Sj. Pramatha Nath Ghosh, Benares 

Sm. Pravabati Kar, Calcutta 

Sj. Prafulla Kumar Roy Choudhury, 

M.sc., B.L., Jessorc 
Sj. Pulin Behari Sen, Howrah 
Sj. Promothanath Bose, Bhowanipur 
Mr. Pulin Behari Sen Gupta, b.a., 

Cinnamara, Assam 
Sj. Prahlad Chandra Das, Dacca 
Sj. Pranballav By sack, Dacca 
Sm. Priyabala Debi, Dacca 
Mr. P. C. Chatterji, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampur 

Mr. P. Rangarao Naidu, Ichapur, S. India 
Mr. P. Samasundara Rao, Ichapur, 

S. India 

Mr. P. Venkaiah Pantulu, b.a., b.l., 

Vizianagrarn 

Sj. Prafulla Nath Banerji, Charghat, 

(24 Pergs.) 

Sj. Purnachandra Bhattacherji, 

Harinavi (24 Pergs.) 
Mrs. Pritilata Kanjilal, Calcutta 


Subscribers of Rs. 4/- 

Sj. Prakash Chandra Choudhury, Dacca 
Sri Prakashji Sevasram, Benares City 

Subscribers of Rs. jf- 

Messrs. P. L. M. P. S. Firm, Henzada 
Sj. Phanindra Nath Gupta (Student) 

Dacca 

Sj. Patitranjan Deb (Student) Dacca 
Prof. Promothesh Roy, m.a., Daulatpur 
Sm. Prova Majumdar (student), Dacca. 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 

Mr. Paramos waram, Myaungmya (Burma) 

Dr. P. L. IvOkanathaii, Madras 

Sj. Prafulla Kumar Das, Dacca 

Mr. P. K. Biswas, Dacca 

Mr. Prankrishna Datta, Dehra Dun 

Dr. Pandya, Bombay 

Dr. Phanish Chandra Sen Gupta, 

L.M.F. , Dinajpur 

Sj. Pratul Chandra Sen, Chittagong 
Messrs. Pannalal & Sons, Brindaban 
Prof. Priyanath Chatterji, Ballygunj 
Sj. P. K. Sadhukhan, Naihati 
Messrs. P. C. Chakravarty, Dacca 

Subscriber of Re. ifS 
Paigram Kasha II. E School, Jessore 

Subscribers of Re. if- 

Sj. B. P. Shivadas, Calcutta 
Messrs. Public Swadeshi Stores, 

Bhagalpur 
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Sj. Probodh Chandra Ghosh, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Pulin Chandra Roy Choudhury, 

Bhagalpur 

Sj. Priyanath Mitra, Dhulgram (Khulna) 
Sj. Pramathabhushan Roy, Deana 

Khulna 

Sj. Pulin Behari Kundu, Phultala 
Sj. Prakash^ Chandra Banerji, Dacca 
Dr. P. C. Lahiri, Dacca 
Mr. P. B. Sarkar, Dacca 
Mr. P. K. Mukherji, Dacca 
Mr^ P. C. Dutt, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. P. G. Burman, Dehra-Dun 
Sreejukta Prativa Das, Hidia (Jessore) 

Sj. Prafulla Kumar Mitra, Alka (Khulna) 
Sj. Phanindra Nath Das Gupta, 

Daulatpur 

Sj. Probodh Chandra Bose, Damodar 
Sj. Promotha Nath Das, Dinajpur 
Dr. P. K. Adhikary, Dinajpur 
Sj. Paresh Chandra Ganguly, Dinajpur 
Sj. Phanindrabandhu Neogi, Dinajpur 
Sj. Probodh Chandra Neogi, Dinajpur 
Sni. Pannalata Biswas, Calcutta 
Sj. Puma Chandra Datta, Calcutta 
Mr. P. H. Choudhury, Akyab 
Sm. Pral)habati Datta, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Prafulla Kumar Roy Choudhury, 

Khulna 

Sj. P. K. Sarkar, CalcutUi 

Sj. Panchkowri Das, Calcutta 

Sj. Puma Chandra Mandal, Calcutta 

Sj. P. C. Nag, Ballygunj, Calcutta 

Sj. Pramil Chandra Basu, Calcutta 

Sj. Panchanon Roy, Calcutta 

Mr. P. B. Mitra, Jamalpur 

Sj. P. K. Biswas, Jamalpur 

Sm. Purnima Ganguly, Dacca 

Mrs. P. Bose, Dacca 


R 

Subscriber of R$. 56/8 

Raniakrishna Birth Centenary Celebration 
Committee, Taiping, F. M. S. 

Subscribers of Rs. ^o j - 

Rajratna Shri Seth Bhangi T^owji, 

Porebandar 

Rai Ran jit Singha Bahadur, Baria 
Dr. R. N. Cooper, Bombay 
Dr. Ramlal Ghosh, Howrah 

Subscriber of Rs. 25/4 

Mr. R. M. Mannekji, Cochin State 

Subscribers of Rs. 25/- 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dacca 
Rani Saheba of Tajhat, Tajhat 
Mr. Revji Dhanjea, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 15 1 - 
Sm. Raj Lakshmi Basu, Barisal 
Lala Ram Sarandas, Calcutta 


Subscribers of Rs. 10 j- 

Mr. R. V. Ramana Moorty. m.a., b.l.,^ 

Berhamp'ur 

Sj. Ramkrishna Dutta, Calcutta 
Sj. Ramji Sing, Teghra, Monghyr 
Sj. Roychand Motichand, Rangoon 
Dr. R. B. Khare, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 7/- 

Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, 

Narayanganj 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Ramani Kanta Datta, Dacca 
Sj. Ramlal Krishan Chander, Rangoon 
Sj. Rajendra Chandra Chattcrjea, Namtu 
Messrs. R. M. Z. R. M. Raman 

Chetticr, Henzada 
Mr. R. R. Sreshta, Lucknow 
Sj. Ramjilal Sarovji, Calcutta 
Dr. R. Vaidyanadhaswami, Royapelta 
Mr. R. Sundarjan, b.a., b.l., Madras 
Mr. R. Vaidyanatha Aiyar, m.a., b.l., 

Vellore 

Mr. Radhakrishna, Lahore 
Sj. Ramani Mohan Chatterjcc, 

Nawapur, Dacca 
Dr. R. Pnikash, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Rakhaldas Bose, Subharara, Jessore 
Rajghat-JalTarpur H. E. School, Jessore 
Dr. Rao, Bombay 
Mr. , Ranch hodlal Harilal Kuberdas 

Bhatt, Ahmedabad 
Mr. Ramanlal Govindalal Shah, 

Ahmedabad 

Mr. Rainniklal Laxmilal Mehtii, 

Ahmedabad 

Sj. Rash Behari Majumdar, Netrakona 

Mr. Ranchhodlal Mohanlal, Mansa 

Mr. R. N. Ghosh, Akyab 

Sj. Ramlal Singh, Chapra 

Sj. Rajendra Lai Dalai, Brindaban 

Sj. Radhacharan Agarwala, Brindaban 

Sj. Ram Swarup, Brindaban 

Pundit Radhagovinda Misra, Brindaban 

Sj. R. C. Sur, Dhanbad 

Sj. R. L. Mitra, Advocate, Dhanbad 

Chandra Raghunath Singh Sahib, 

Lucknow 

Mr. R. R. Chhiba, Calcutta 

Sj. Radhica Mohan Nandi, Sonarang 

Messrs. Rajendra Kumar Navadwip 

Chandra Saha, Bhagabanganja, Dacca 

Suscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Rajkrishna Banerji (Student) Daulatpur 
Sj. Rabindra Nath Chakra varty, Calcutta 

Subscribers of Rs. 2/- 

Mr. R. N. Chatterji, Dehra-Dun 
Si. Rajani Kanto Bysack, Ramganja, 

Dinajpur 

Sj. Rasik Chandra Hazari, Chittagong 
Sj. Rai Charan Biswas, Calcutta 
Sj. Ramnarain Goswami, Brindaban 
Sj. Radhicaharan Shyam Benode Das, 

Brindaban 
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Subscriber of Re. i/8 
Sri Raj Rajeswari Dasi, Dinajpur 

Subscribers of Re. i/- 
Dr. Rebati Kumar De, Paikpara, 

Tipperah 

Mrs. Rani Sen, Dacca 

Sj. Ramesh Chandra Sarkar, b.a., 

Chandpur 

Mr. R. Mcke, Jamalpur 

Sj. Ramdas Ukil, Ballygunj (Calcutta) 

Sj. R. M. Mukherjea, Bhowanipur 
Sj. Raja Prasad, Chapra, 

Mrs. Revati Banerjea, Akyab 
Sj. Ram Chandra Kundu, 

Phultalabazar, Khulna 
Sj. Ramkanta Bal, Daulatpur 
Lala Radhe Lai, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. R. K. Saha, Dacca 
Sj. R. K. Mukherjee, Dacca 
Sj. Rabindra Nath Bhadra, 

Siddhipasa (Khulna) 
Sj. Ramkinkar Mukherji, Chalna (Khulna) 
Sj. Rameswarlal Khemka, Bhagalpur 
Sj. Rabindra Kumar Dey, Calcutta 
Sj. Rambibhisan Upadhyaya, Calcutta 
Sj. R. C. Bhattacherya, Digboi 
Sj. Ramgopal Ram Rao, Bhagalpur 

S 

Subscriber of Rs. looij- 
The Seeds Traders' Association, Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs, 2^0 f- 
A sympathiser (R. D. B.), Bombay 

Subscriber of Rs. 210I1I11 

Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 

Celebration Committee, T.A., F.M.S. 

Subscriber of Rs. 102I6I0 
Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 

Celebration Committee, Tapah, F.M.S. 

Subscriber of Rs. loif- 
Shiva Prasad Gupta, Benares City 

Subscriber of Rs. 100 f- 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. N. Sen, b.a., 

Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. ^if- 

Scin^iia Steam Navigation Co., Rangoon 
S. V. C/o. Napoo Nansy & Co., Bombay 

Subscribers of Rs. ^of- 

Rai S. D. Banerjea, Bahadur, Dhanbad 

Sj. S. N. Sinha, Dhanbad 

Swami Sanaknanda Giri, Gorakhpur 

Subscribers of Rs. 2s J- 
Sj. S. B. Banerjea, Jharia 
Dr. S. K. Ray, ph.D., Dhanbad 


Prof. S. K. Bose, Dhanbad 
Sm. Sushilabala Basu, Calcutta 
Mr. Santilal L. Pandya, Bombay 
Mr. S. S. Patkar, Bombay 
A sympathiser, Madras 
Mr. S. C. Lahiri, Myaungmya 

Subscriber of Rs. 20 , - 
Mr. S. N. Sinha, Pleader, Myaungmya 

Subscriber of Rs. i’ll 11 jo 
Secretary, Centenary Celebration 

Committee, Kurnool 

Subscribers of Rs. j^j- 
Sj. Surja Mohan Thakur, Bhagalpur 
Mrs. Smith, Providence, U.S.A. 

Kumar Saradindunarain Rai, b.a., 

Dinajpur 

Sj. Suprokash Chatterjea, (Student) 

Calcutta 

Subscriber of Rs. 13/8 
Miss Sarah Fox, Oakland, U.S.A. 

Subscriber of Rs. 13 j 2 
Mr. Susie Kirk, Lausunne, Switzerland 

Subscribers of Rs. 10/- 

Rai Bahadur Sundar Singh, Mandalay 
Sj. Supal Chandra Bose, Damodar 

(Khulna) 

Dr. S. K. Dey, Dacca 
Dr. S. R. Khastagir, Dacca 
Mr. S. C. Banerjee, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. S. S. Kau, Bombay 
Lala Sundardas, Jamshedpur 
Lala Shagar Chand, Calcutta 
Messrs. S. D. Shakardas Lan, 

Macluskiegaiija 

Prof. S. N. Bose, m.sc., Dacca 

Subscirber of Rs. 1/8 
The Staff Armani tolla Govt. School, 

Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 6/- 
Mr. S. C. Guha, Advocate, Pinnmana 
Mr. ^S. R. Chari, Advocate, Pinnmana 
Mr. Suresh Chandra Ray, Pleader, Katihar 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Sj. S. S. Saha, Namtu 
Mohant Shree Shuklal Puriji, Varsoda 
Sj. Sasi Sekhar Bose, Varsoda 
Sj. Sarojakshya Prosad Ghosh, Bookaro 
Sj. Shiv Kumar Poddar, Calcutta 
Mr. S. Venkatesa Iyengar, Advocate, 

Madrj 

Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dacca 

Mr. S. Kannikeswara Aiyar, Banker, 

Velio 

Mr. S. Subramania Aiyar, Vellore 
Mr. S. Nilakanta Satrigal, Muosiff, 

Velk 



Mr. Sashi Kanta Gupta, m.a., b.l., Barisal 

Mr. Sudhir Chandra Sen, Dacca 

Mr. S. N. Banerji, Gandaria, Dacca 

Mr. Surendra Kumar Roy, Tikatuli, Dacca 

A Sympathiser, Dacca 

Mr. Surjyoti Nath Chatterjee, Dacca 

Mr. Sri Kishen, Dehra-Dun 

Dr. S. C. Sfn Gupta, Karanpur, 

Dehra-Dun 

Mr. S. N. Chatterjee, Dehra-Dun 

Rai Saheb S. C. Chakravarty, Dehra-Dun 

Sj. Satish Chandra Bhattacherji, Calcuttii 

Mr.*S. B. Mantree, Bombay 

Mr. S. G. Venporor, Bombay 

Prof. S. Datta-Gupta, Rungpur 

Prof. S. Rudra, Rungpur 

Prof. S. Mitra, Rungpur 

Prof. Sukumar Bhattacherji, Daulatpur 

Sj. Sarat Kumar Bhattacharya, Calcutta 

Sj. Sailendra Nath Ghosh, m.a., b.l., 

Khulna 

Sj. Saileswar Pal, Student. Calcutta 
Sj. Santosh Kumar Chakravarty, 

Ramganja, Dinjpur 
Rai S. C. Bose Bahadur, Dinajpur 
Sj. Suresh Chandra Datta, Dinajpur 
Sri Shankar Bhumananda Tirthaswami, 

Kathiwad 

Shah Dalpatbhai Bhikhabhai, Ahmedabad 
Shah Gordhandas Dalsukhram, 

Ahmedabad 

Shah Bhogilal Manilal, Ahmedabad 
Shah Shankarabhai Shakalchand 

Ahmedabad 

Setli Surajmal Bhagubhai, Ahmedabad 
Mr. Sunderlal Vadilal Shah, Ahmedabad 
Sj. Satindra Chandra Banerjee, Burdwan 
Sj. Sasadhar Chakravarty, m.a., 

Munshiganj 

Sj. Sitangshu Bhushan Gupta, Ranchi 
Sj. Sudhindra Bhushan Gupta, Calcutta 
Miss Shova Gupta, Outshahi (Dacca) 

Mr. S. N. Roy, Port Blair 

Sj. Satish Chandra Gupta, Balubari 

Miss S. Duaca, m.a., l.t., Delhi 

Sm. Swarnamayee Ghosh, Calcutta 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Chakravarty, Calcutta 

Sm. Subhrangini Debi, Rungpur 

Sj. Samarendra Nath Roy, Calcutta 

Mr. S. N. Khettry, Calcutta 

Mr. Shawaldas Dwaradas Patel, Anand 

Sj. Surendranath Bhattacherji, 

Jorapukur, Midnapore 
Dr. Sasi Bhusan Maity, Siddabazar. 

Midnapore 

Dr. S. C. Sen, l.m.p., Akyab 
Mr. S. K. Bhowmic, Akyab 
Dr. S. P. Roy Choudhury, 

Katwa, Burdwan 

Mr. Surendra Nath Kundu, Pleader, 

Pabna 

Sj. Satish Narain Ghosh, Merwa, 

Darbhanga 

Sj. Sarojkumar Mitter, Dacca 
Sj. Sridhar Adhicary, Brindaban 
Sm. Sailabala Ghosh, Jalpaiguri 
Sm. Suhashipi Roy, Jalpaiguri 
Sj. Srinath Jalpaiguri 


Sm. Suniti Basu, Dacca 

Dr. S. Roy, m.b., Jharia 

Sj. S. N. Datta, Dhanbad 

Sj. Saktikinkar Ghosh, Dhanbad 

Sj. Sudhangshu K. Dutt, Katihar 

Sj. S. K. Sen, Dhanbad 

Sj. Sachiranjan Das, Calcutta 

Sm. Sushila Roy, Dacca 

Mr. S. Krishna Rao, b.a., l.t., Nellore 

Sj. Satish Chandra IBhattacherji, Calcutta 

Sj. Satyendra Nath Sanyal, Nainital 

Sj. Shantikumar Roy Choudhury, Taki 

Sj. Shailendra Nath Dey, Taki 

Sj. Sisir Kumar Bose, Taki 

Sj. Surhid Mohan Sanyal, Calcutta 

Sj. Sukhomoy Roy, Digboi 

Dr. Sankara Rao, Tiruvellore 

S. R. Narayan Esq., Bombay 

Swami Samsiddhananda, Jamshedpur 

Sj. Shibkinkar Ghosh, Calcutta 

Sj. Subimal Chandra Chatterji, Calcutta 

Sj. S. K. Bhaduri, Calcutta 

Sj. Sarabhuj Majumdar, Chittagong 

Prof. Sanjib Kumar Choudhury, m.a., 

Nepal 

Sm. Smritikana Datta, Gauhati 
Sj. Satyendranath Majumdar, b.a., 

Calcutta 

Prof. Sudhir Kumar Roy, m.sc., Calcutta 
Dr. Sudhir Kumar Neogi, d.sc., Calcutta 
Prof. Sovamoy Ghosh, m.a., Calcutta 
Sj. Sishir Kumar Datta, Calcutta 
Rai Saheb Dr. Sudhindra Kumar Sen, 

M.B., D.T.M., Laheria-Sarai 
Maulvi Md. Sadique, Laheria-Sarai 
Sj. Sushilbenode Pal Choudhury, 

Gaurganj, Dacca 

Mr. S. C. Dey, Calcutta 

Mr. S. M. Mukherji, Chandpur 

Dr. S. C. Mitra, m.d., f.r.c.s., Calcutta 

Sj. Satish Chnndra Dey, Calcutta 

Dr. Santo.sh Kumar Guha, Dacca 

Swami Siddhananda, Benares 

Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dacca 

Dr. Satyendra Nath Das, Calcutta 

Subscriber of Rs. 4/5 

Students R. H. E. School, Phultala 

Khulna 

Subscribers of Rs. 4/- 

Sj. Surendra Nath Banerji, Midnapore 
Sj. S. P. Mukherji and others, Dhanbad 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Sj. Sasanka Bhusan Banerji (student), 

Calcutta 

Sj. Someshwar Jagannath Bhatt, Varsoda 
Mr. S. Parthasarathi (student), Madras 
Sj. Sudhindra Kumar Mullick (student), 

Comilla 

Sj. Sailesh Guha (student), Rungpur 
Prof. Surendra Nath Basu, m.a., 

Daulatpur 

Sj. Suresh Prosad Ghosh (student), 

Khulna 



Sm. Siddheswaxi Debi, Calcutta 

Sj. Satyaprakash Chakra varty (student), 

Go^para (Assam) 
Mr. Satish Chandra Dey, Akyab 
Sm. Santabahan P. Khara, Akyab 
Mr. S. C. Piplai, Akyab 
5 j. Sambhu Nath Bysack (student) Dacca 
Sm. Saraiu Guha (student), Dacca 
Sm. Surala Devi (student), Dacca 
Miss Santwana Ganguly (student), 

Chittagong 

Sj. Sailendra Nath Ghoshal, m.a., 

Calcutta 

Sm. Santilata Saha (student), Tangail 
Subscriber of Rs. 2/12 
The Staff, Oriental Life Office, Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 

Mr. Sinham, Rangoon 

Sj. Sitaram Harnarain Jain, Bhagalpur 

Mr. S. C. Das, Dehra-Dun 

Dr. Sule, Bombay 

Sj. Suradev Ganguly, Calcutta 

Sj. Subodh Guha, Calcutta 

Sj. Suresh Chandra Chakra varty, 

ThakurgaoJi 

Swami Sadashivananda Puriji, Benares 
Sm. Sarojbasini Datta, Calcutta 
Sm. Sulakshna Ghosh, Calcutta 
Sj. Sarojnath Ganguly, Calcutta 
Sj. Sisir Kumar Ghosh, Calcutta 
Sm. Subala Devi, Mymensingh 
Mr. Sitanath De, Akyab 
Sm. Sarajubala Roy, Jalpaiguri 
Sm. Saibalini Sen, Dhanbad 
Mr. S. Rahman (student), Calcutta 
Si. Sanat Kumar Gupta, Samastipur 
Mr. Sakaramal Sowcar, Tiravellore 
Messrs. S. Das & Brothers, Calcutta 
Mr. S. Satapathi, Howrah 
Mr. S. C. Ghosh, Bhowanipur 
Mrs. Shyamnalini Debi, Dacca 

Subscribers of Re. i/- 
Sj . Sambhunath Das, 

Dakhindihi (Khulna) 
Sm. Sarajubala Ghosh, Siddhipasa 

(Khulna) 

Sj. Surath Kumar Ghosh, Mahishaghuni 

(Khulna) 

Sj. S. K. Roy, Dacca 
Sj. Subodh Chandra Banerji, Dacca 
Pandit Sohanlal Baidya, Dehra-Dun 
Lala Sangam Lai, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. Sohnan Lall, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. S. A. Iyer, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. S. S. Goswami, Dehra-Dun 
Lala Sri Prosad, Dehra-Dun 
Prof. S. B. Roy, Dehra-Dun 
Sm. Sabitri Devi, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. Shibnarain Singh, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Sourendra Mohan Bose, 

Siddhipasa (Khulna) 
Sj. Sasi Bhusan Ghosh, Khulna 
Dr. S. G. Joshi, Bombay 
Sm. Su^ilabala Das, Phultala (Khulna) 


Sj. Sourendra Narain Dhar, Din^pur 

Dr. Sourendra Nath Das Gupta, Dinajpur 

Sympathiser, Chittagong 

Sympathiser, Chittagong 

Sj. Subodh Chandra Neogi, Dinajpur 

Sj. Sashipada Ghosh, Calcutta 

Sj. Santosh Kumar Datta, Calcutta 

Sm. Sarajubala Debi, Calcutbr 

Mr. Sudhir K. Banerji, Akyab 

Sm. Sarojini Debi, Brindaban 

Sm. Sabitri Debi, Jalpaiguri 

Mrs., S. K. Ghosh, Jalpaiguri 

Sj. Sachindra Nath Roy, 

Bally ganj (Calcutta) 
Sj. Surendra Nath Biswas, Brindaban 
Mr. Sher Singh, Dehra-Dun 
Mr. S. S. Sahai, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Sudhansu^ Das Gupta, Jamalpur 
Sj. S. K. Banerji, Jamalpur 
Mr. S. N. Majumdar, Jamalpur 
Mr. S. C. Gupta, Jamalpur 
Mr. S. N. Roy, Jamalpur 
Sj. S. K. Mitra, Digboi 
Sj. Surendra Mohan Roy, Calcutta 
Sj. Sudhir Chandra Banerji, Thingangyun 
Sj. Sachindra Nath Kar, Darjeeling 
Mr. S. L. Dhar, Jamalpur 
Mr. S. Kamaswami Naidu, Chiccicole 
Sj. Surja Kumar Ghosh, Sakdi (Tipperah) 
Sardar Sadhu Singh, Barkhunda 
Mrs. Sen (i), Dacca 
Sm. Sarojini Chowdhury, Dacca 
Mrs. S. Mukherji, Dacca 
Mrs. S. Roy, Dacca 
Mrs. S. Choudhury, Dacca 
Mrs. Sen (2), Dacca 
Mrs. S. Sen, Dacca 
Mrs. S. Das Gupta, Dacca. 

Mrs. S. Guha, Dacca 

Mrs. Sen (3), Dacca 

Sj. Sasi Bhusan Guha Roy, 

Jayasri (Tipperah) 

T 

Subscriber of Rs. 25/- 

M. T. R. M. T. S. T. Ragappa Chettyar, 

Banker, Ela 

Subscriber of Rs. 12-6-g 
Dr. T. Sundaram Reddi, Rayapettah 
Subscribers of Rs. 10 1 ~ 

Babu Taranath Ray, Manipur (Dacca) 

Mr. T. Khamchand, Tejoomal (Rangoon) 
Mr. T. V. Chetty, Maubin 
Messrs. T. M. Thakore & Co., Bombay 
Subscriber of Rs. 7/- 

Shrimant Thakore Saheb Jaravarsinghji 

Saheb, Varsoda 

Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 

Swami Tryambakananda, Bombay 
Messrs. T. Nemchand & Sons, Rangoon 
Prof. Taraknath Bose, Bhagalpur 
Mr. T. Narasimmiah, Vellore 
Mr. T. S. Ramasami Pillai, Vellore 
Rao Bahadur T. D. Rana, Rajkot, C.S. 
Mr. Tahilram Baisarmal, Hyderabad (Smi) 
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iaj. Tarapada Ghosh, Dina j pur 
Dr. T. K. Guha, l.d.s., Chittagong 
Si. Thakurdas Sarma, Benares 
Mr. Tribhovandas Anand 
Mrs. “T”, Dacca 

Subscriber of Rs, 5/- 

Sj. TarapadcL Chatter jee (student), 

Daulatpur 

Subscribers of Rs. 2l- 

Mr. T. R. Shroff, Kolaba (Bombay) 
Teacjiers, Ramganj H. E. School, 

Noakhali 

Subscribers of Re. II- 
S']. Thakurdas Chatterjee, Thingaugym 
Dr. Tarapado Ghosh, l.m.f., 

Shuvarara (Khulna) 

Dr. T. Viyaya Raghavam, Dacca 
Messrs. T. M. Thakore & Co., Bombay 
Di. Taranath Rai Choudhury, m.b., 

Thakurgaon (Dinajpur) 
Sm. Tej Kunwar Kriparan, Akyab a 
Teachers, S. G. H. E. School, 

Paikpara (Tipperah) 

U 

Subscriber of Rs. 20 j- 
Mr. U. Ba Hlaing, Mandalay (Burma) 
Subscribers of Rs. 5/- 
Sj.^Upendra Ch. Choudhury, Shillong 
Dr. Umesh Chandra Chakra varty, 

Calcutta 

Lala Uggarsian Nagalia, Dehra-Dun 
Sj. Upendra Nath Mitra, Damodar 

(Khulna) 

Mr. Uttamchand T. Mansharamani, 

Hyderabad (Sind) 
Sj. Uma Charan Mohant, Cuttack 
Sj. Umashankur Bhattacharji, Burdwan 
Sj. Umapada Ray, Dinajpur 
Sj. Umesh Chandra Paul, Akyab 
Sj. Upendra Kumar Chandra, Dacca 
Sj. Upendra Nath Das Gupta, Khulna 
Prof. Upendra Chandra Bhattacharya, 

M.sc., Chittagong 

Sj. Upendra Nath Ghosh, Pleader, 

Chandpur 

Subscriber of Rs. 5/- 
Miss Usha Ray (student), Dacca 

Subscribers of Rs. 2I- 
Mr. U. D. B. Rao, Bombay 
Mr. Upendra Paul, Akyab 

Y 

Subscriber of Rs. 100 j- 
Vice-President, Nattukkottai Chettiars' 

Association, Rangoon 

Subscribers of Rs. 25/- 

Mr. Veylal, Rangoon 

Mr. V. N. Vidyant, Lucknow 

Swami Viswananda. Bombay 

Mr. V. P. Shori, Daltangunja (ist instal.) 


Subscriber of Rs. 13 1 1 
Vivekananda Ashram, Shamlatal, Almora 
Subscriber of Rs. 13 j- 
Dr.^ V. M. Nair, Pyinmana 

Subscriber of Rs. 13I4I- 
Mr. V. Kumar -Menon, E. Africa 
Subscriber of Rs. 13! 2!- 
Mr. Valentine Crespi, Lausaine, 

Switzerland 

Subscriber of Rs. 12/ 8 
Mr. V. P. Shori, Daltangunja (2nd instal.) 

Subscribers of Rs. 10 1 - 
Swami Vairagyananda, Belurmath 
Rai Sahib V. G. Subbiah, B.E., 

Vizianagram 

Subscribers of Rs. 3I- 

Mr. V. Nateson, Salem 

Srimat Swami Virajananda Maharaj. 

Belur Math 

Mr. V. G. Nair,, Henzada, Burma 

Dr. V. S. Ram, Lucknow 

Mr. V. N. Nilkanta Rao, b.a., b.l., 

Vellore 

Dr. Vijiam Naidu, l.m.p., Arcot 
Mr. V. Ram Chandra Rao, Vellore 
Mr. V. S. Padmanabha Mudaliar, 

M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Vellore 

Mr. V. M. Ramasami Mudaliar, 

M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Vellore 

Mr. Vadilal C. Chokshi, Ghatkoper 

Bombay 

Mr. Vorkadi Venkatesa Rao, Mangalore 
Dr. V, A. Kaikim, Bombay 
Mr. V. Rangaswami Modi, Conjeeveram 
Mr. Ch. V. N. Gopalaswami Pantulu, 

Chicacole 

Subscriber of Rs. 3I- 
Mr. V. K. Handiakar (student), Indore 

Subscriber of Rs. 2I- 
Mr. V. Ram Chandra Iyer, Ichapur 

(South India) 
Subscribers of Re. ij- 
Mr. V. Rama Moorti Pantulu, Chicacole 
Mr. V. Jogiah Pantalu, b.a., b.l., 

Berhampur (Ganjam) 
M. M.* Vidushekhar Shastri, Calcutta 

X 

Subscriber of Rs. 2I- 
X. Y. Z., Versoda 

Y 

Subscriber of Rs. 13 1 4. 1 - 
Swami Yatiswarananda, Germany 
Subscriber of Rs. 10 /- 

Mr. Y. Sri Rama Moorty, b.a., 

Berhampur (Ganjam) 

Subscriber of Rs. 3I- 
Mr. Y. Narasimhachari, Chicacole 
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Small Collections Through: 


Rs. A. P. 

Accounts Department, Calcutta 

Corporation ... ... 580 

Sister Amala ... ... 400 

Sj. Bibhuti Banerji, 

Calcutta ... ... 900 

Swami Basishthananda ... 55 9 o 

Mr. D. N. Dey, Lucknow ... i o o 

Sj. D. N. Raha, Darbhanga 17 7 o 

Sj. Murari Mohan Das, 

Calcutta ... ... 200 

Swami Megheswarananda ... 104 3 o 

Sj. Nalini Krishna Das, 

Dakhindihi ... ... 70 o o 


Rs. A. 

Sj. Nalini Krishna Das, 

Dakhindihi (2nd instalment) 17 12 
Sj. N. C. Sen Gupta, 

Jalpaiguri ... ... 11 6 

Sj. Prafulla Kumar Hore Roy, 

Calcutta ... .( . 80 

Sj. Rai Mohan Pal, Comilla ... 1 2 

Sj. Rajendranath Biswas, 

Bagerhat ... ... 25 o 

Ramakrishna Asram, Katihar 2 8 
R. K. Sevasram, Ramganj 3 16 

Sj. Saktimoy Banerji, 

Calcutta ... ... 54 

Sale of Coupons ... ... 433 14 

Mr. V. P. Shori, Macluskieganj 5 o 


The following names are published again after necessary correction: 


Rs. A. I 

Mr. A. V. Sarma, Madras ... ... ... ... 300 

Dr. Bhupendra Nath Sinha, Darbhanga ... ... ... 200 

Sj. Bhanu Chandra Bhattacharyya, Chatra, Serampore ... ... 500 

Sj. Bhavadev Banerjee, Andulmauri ... ... ... 50c 

Sj. Benoy Bhuson Roy Choudhury, Patna ... ... ... 50c 

Sreeman 108 Swami Bhagavatananda Giriji, Mandaliswar, Benares ... 51 o t 

Sj. D. N. Choudhury, Toungoo, Burma (ist and 2nd instalment) ... 55 o t 

Mr. D. Hrishikesan, Nambudripad, Madras ... ... ... 5 o c 

Sj. Dhirendra Nath Mitra, Khulna ... ... ... ... 501 

Sj. Durgapada Mitter, Calcutta ... ... ... ... 5 o ( 

Rai Bahadur Devendra K. Mukherjce ... ... ... ... 3 o c 

Sjkta. Godavari Baiye, Bhad Kamka, Benares ... ... ... 50 

Swami Jnanananda Puriji, Benares ... ... ... 10 

Swami Kevalananda Udasin, Benares ... ... ... 10 

Sj. Kamini Kumar Dutta, Calcutta ... ... ... ... 10 

Miss Leena Sen, (Student) Calcutta ... ... ... ... 20 

Librarian, Dharmanagore Public Library Tripura State ... ... 50 

Sreeman 108 Swami Mahadevananda Giriji, Mandoli.swar, Benares ... loi o 
Sj. Mrinal Kumar Basu, Daulatpore (Student) ... ... ... 30 

Sreeman Swami Mukundananda Puriji, Benares ... ... ... 10 

Mr. M. N. Das, Digboi, Assam ... ... ... ... 50 

Mr. N. C. Datta, m.sc., Muzaffarpur ... ... ... 50 

Dr. N. N. Shome, Dacca ... ... ... ...10 

Sj. Prasun Ghosh, b.l., Taki ... ... ... ... 5 o 

Mr. P. Appalaswami Nandi, Ganjam ... ... ... 50 

Sj. Probodh Chandra Chatterji, Andulmauri ... ... ... 50 

Sj. Rash Behari Bose, Japan ... ... ... ... 20 o 

Mr. R. S. Neelakantan, Madras ... ... ... ... 50 

Sj. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar, Khepupara, Barisal ... ... 50 

Brahmachari Sri-Krishna Chaitanya, Benares ... ... ... 10 

Sri-Pancha Niranjani Akhrah, Benares ... ... ... 10 o 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Lahiri, Baranagore ... ... ... ...100 

Sj. Srimanta Prosad Chakra varty, Mymenshing (Student) ... ... 30 

Sj. Sasanka Mukherjee, Daulatpur (Student) ... ... ... 30 

Mr. S. Ranganath Iyer, m.a., b.l., Chengliput ... ... ... 10 

Sj. Sukhomay Roy, Digboi ... ... ... ...50 

Sj. Sachchidananda Mitra, M.sc., Lucknow ... ... ... 60 

Dr. S. Bose, m.b., b.s., Lucknow ... ... ... ... 6 o 

Kumari Tara Devi, Rungpore (Student) ... ... ... 30 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
SUDES AND MEDALUONS 

t 

/ 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S LIFE 
IN PICTURES 

Forty slides depicting the Master's life-story. 
Price Rs. 12/-/- a dozen. 

CENTENARY MEDALLION 
( Four Kinds ) 

(а) Ordinary kind of black and white 
colour. 

Price -/2/- annas each. 

(б) Second kind, multi-coloured. 

Price -/3/- annas each. 

(c) Third kind, with gold border. Indented 
from Germany. 

Price Rs. 3/-/- (for members) and 

Rs. 3/4/- annas (for general public). 

{d) Fourth kind, printed on porcelain set in 
marble plate of rectangular shape. 

Price Rs. 2/8/- annas each. 



MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the General Com- 
mittee is open to all irrespec^ve of caste, 
creed or n^itionality. The minimum fee 
is Rs. 5/- (Rs. 3/- for students) in India, 
Burma and Ceylon and or I5 00 in 
foreign countries. 

Privileges of Membership 

Members will receive free of charge 
the Centenary bulletins as they are issued 
from time to time. They will also be 
entitled to have at concession prices (1) 
the Centenary Memorial Volume, (2) the 
Centenary Album and (3) the Memorial 
MedaUion. 


UoMiM ASt Mii. OiUMt. 






